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The Cumour bea the Income- Sir Thomas Avisnd aad the Land wi Saturday next "—this day —there should be a debate on Dissola- 
5 5 ee sere Pa 1588 | tion. Nominally the debate will be on the propriety of censuring 
; Another Crisis in France....seso-0 1578 |" ‘The Countess Leonora Christina those who petitioned last Session for dissolution, but really it will 
Mr. Grant ee be ee — a evcccesse core se seasesentensssares ro be on dissolution itself. M. Gambetta, perceiving, as we have ex- 
; The Humour of Middlemarch ... 1582 Dr. Qurtius's History of Greece... 1591 | plained elsewhere, the blunder into which his enemies had fallen 
+ ypemeoaemsatins 1583 | ‘The Hare Family .ssccscossssesssocee : s : : 
a ee Modes Siyie 1584 | ieee eee — instantly supported the proposal, which after a scream from M. de 
F: ern To THE a ome [ooaaee SeenaTED seeniaiaibtion 1596 | Baragnon against those criminal Radicals, who always do what 
TY Baeeoretasosfona i gg Pemuramions ov te Wer. 1 | one does not expect, was carried by an unanimous vote. ‘There 











** The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


; NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


¥ R. ARCH and his colleagues addressed a very large meeting, — 
Cla M which would, no doubt, have been crowded, but for the horrible 
“ weather—at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, on the question of the Agri- 
eultural Labourers, with a power and success which we have 
attempted to describe elsewhere. During Archbishop Manning's 
speech, it became obvious, on his reference to the Prince Consort 
aaa social reformer in this region, that the meeting was composed 
partly of Mr. Bradlaugh’s supporters, and partly of those who 
came solely to hear the delegates of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, and the struggle was resumed when Mr. Bradlaugh 
proposed to add to one of the resolutions a clause 
demanding a repeal of the laws which make an artificial 
monopoly in land,—an amendment subsequently carried, 
“though not without evident distrust of the speaker who 
proposed it. Mr. Samuel Morley was a very inefficient 
murman of the meeting; but, fortunately, the only important 
Business of the day was over when the first division in its ranks 
man*fested itself. The agricultural labourers are quite aware that 
> gome of the existing land laws cause a great restriction on the 
_ . adequate payment of agricultural labour; but they see also that 
this corollary of their movement may be safely left to external 
allies, and that they themselves may gain most by not directly in- 
volving themselves in these difficult discussions, but by confining 
themselves to insisting boldly on the moral evils and iniquities of 
the existing rates of wages. 































Mr. Auberon Herbert (M.P. for Nottingham) made a speech of 
admirable and very lofty tone at Poole last week on the Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ question, saying that what filled him most with 
dismay was to find any class so completely below the level of hope 
~@s not to have the life to combine to help each other. The agri- 
cultural labourers had only just emerged from this slough of 
despond, but he hoped that they were looking beyond their own 
<lass interests to a real share in the life of the nation, which could 
not afford to leave any class outside the limits of its political life. 
Mr. Herbert struck the true chord in his speech, and as far as we 
can judge, it is not in any lower key that these much-feared and 
much-condemned agitators are prepared to reply. Mr. Arch will 
sink much below his present tone if he ever becomes the mere 
tepresentative of an exclusive class-interest. We even fancy that 
we can detect a much deeper and wiser tone in his political addresees 
than in those of the leading London Unionists. 


The ‘‘crisis” in France has begun again. It was supposed by 
the moderates that M. Thiers and the Right had hit on some modus 
vivendi; the President selecting his personal followers for the 
vacant Ministries, and the Right agreeing to consider them 
Conservatives, which they certainly are not—M. Leon Say, 
Minister of Finance, M. Goulard, Minister of the Interior, and M. 
Fourtou, Minister of Works, being all of the Left Centre, and 
personal supporters of M. Thiers. On Tuesday, however, the 
Left fired two shells into the official camp by issuing two 
manifestoes, one by Louis Blanc, and one by Gambetta, 
demanding a dissolution, manifestoes, it is said, submit- 
ted to the President before publication. The Right, en- 
raged at this and the choice of the new Ministers, on 








will therefore be a grand debate to-day, and divisions probably on 
two or three motions, one of them rejecting dissolution, one 
affirming that the Assembly will sit till the Germans quit France, 
and one suggesting dissolution by fractions. 


It is quite impossible to guess how the decision on dissolution 
will go. The presumption is that the Right will win, but the 
Bonapartists may desert them, and M. Thiers may throw his in- 
fluence into the opposite scale. If both those events occur, the 
vote will be nearly even, but it is more probable that it will be in 
favour of the Right, but will not comprise a majority of the entire 
House of 750. Any number less than this will be a victory for the 
Left, which will then display itself in the attitude of a moderate 
party, disposed to refer everything to the legal arbitration of the 
country, and impeded in that excellent design by a factious 
minority of the Chamber. A compromise may be suggested in the 
shape of dissolution by fractions, but the ‘Right say they will not 
submit to this, and may force on a division, which, as the full 
Assembly is sitting and not the Bureaux, may end in their dis- 
comfiture. It is to be noted that the moderate Left accept disso- 
lution by fractions, though preferring a larger measure, and that 
both sections of the party repudiate illegal violence. 


The religious war in Prussia is becoming bitterer and bitterér, 
We have not yet received the detailed explanation of the very stroag 
measure taken in the province of Posen,—the closing of all 
Roman Catholic churches over which the Government have any ’ 
power in the province and city of Posen,—a measure which has — 
been taken, as is alleged in the telegram, on account of a spécial 
service having been solemnised, in which the Roman Catholic 
Church in the province of Posen was placed under the special 
protection of the ‘most sweet heart of Jesus.” What placing 
& province under the special protection of the human affections of 
Christ, means, what it is supposed to secure beyond the love and 
care of Christ himself, we have not the least conception; but 
whatever it means, it can hardly mean anything political, and to 
make it the excuse for closing churches looks like undisguised 
hypocrisy, if that phrase be not a contradiction in terms. It is 
admitted that several clergymen and teachers have been summoned 
and examined by the authorities on the subject of an exciting 
pastoral letter by Archbishop Ledochowski which has been read ~ 
in the churches and schools, and no doubt_here is the real root of 
the matter. Archbishop Ledochowski is the same prelate who 
outraged Prince Bismarck’s feelings, by resuming the title 
of ‘Archbishop of Polaud’ early in the spring. It is with him 
that the Government is at open war, and probably every special 
service he institutes, whether in reference to mystical or to secular 
subjects, would be regarded indifferently as a ground for suspicion 
and new restraints. But this is a dangerous step. The Roman 
Catholics of all Germany will feel and resent bitterly a measure 
which will deprive many of their Polish brethren of what they 
regard as essential conditions of spiritual life. 





The test vote against the Prussian Bill for county reform was 
taken in the Herrenhaus on Saturday, on a motion by Herrvon Stahl, 
and was defeated by 114 to 87 votes. The Conservatives there- 
upon refused to discuss the Bill any longer, and it was accordingly 
passed on Monday by a vote of 116 to 91, a number evidently 
arranged so as to make the majority exactly equal to the number 
of Peers created to carry through the Bill. In the previous 
debate the Conservatives, it appears, denounced the ingratitude 
of the Government, by which they had stood in all discussions on 
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the Army Bill; but Count Eulenberg retorted that though in- | light within a month, and not then, if those injured by the want 
dividuals should be grateful, States could not be. Government do not bring actions against the Companies. 


could not be for ever grateful to a party beeause it had formerly | ’ ——_—_—— & 
preserved a proper attitude. Parties, in other words, owe-support | Sir-G. Balfour has been elected Member: for Kincardineshire 


to Government, but Government owes nothing tothem. That is | without a contest, and although the numbers will not be kuown 


“ hich” State docteine, but on national questions English | in time for our issue, there is-hardly a doubt that Mr. Barclay wil} 
— —— . “« | be elected for Forfarshire. His adversary, Sir James i ig 


statesmen maintain 16 too. | a good Liberal, but the Scotch electors are in open revolt against 
The high Orthodoxies should not attempt coups de main. Their| the old system of electing candidates selected by the 
natural movement is slow, and like nature itself, they can never | landlords. Sir G. Balfour when selected had not a si 
do anything of consequence without an ample allowance of time. personal acquaintance in Kincardineshire, and Mr. Barclay 
The attempt to exclude Dean Stanley from the University pulpit to if successful will be elected because he has not the support of Lord 
which he had been nominated as Select Preacher by the authorities Dalhousie. The movement is natural, and in itself praiseworthy, 
at. Oxford was only divulged to the world yesterday week, and the | but it is liable to two drawbacks, ‘The tenants may, in their 
vote itself had to be taken last Wednesday. Of course, the move- desire to be represented by their own class, overlook the general 
ment was a failure. In spite of the Vice-Chancellor’s (Dr. | political power essential to a good member, and they may be 
Liddell’s) mistake in engaging Mr. Burgon in a correspondence | tempted to palter with their own consciences about the ballot, 
in which, technically, Mr. Burgon certainly had the better, | We greatly fear the pledges in Forfarshire and the votes will not 
—for it is as absurd to say that the exercise of a regular | correspond. 
Gestewl right conceded Rad oe S orvgen m4 ie oo ae # Lord Malmesbury has published a letter on the game laws, to 
censure on the authorities even if it results in rejecting a| which the Times has accorded its largest type, but which, we nk 
condiciate a. ties nemtentton, oo Sse aa adverse | sure to say, is the most muddle-headed letter ever written apes 
vee #0; Feslioment against 2 partionior ys staple tagged | the subject. Lord Malmesbury says rabbits and hares are eatable 
bill sete of censure on those whe moved its sdeption,—the —which is true about hares always, and about rabbits when there 
opposition on Wednesday was a failure. The Londoners and : 
the laymen mustered strong, and the vote showed 349 Placets to : 
287 Non-Placets. It is interesting to know that the porters and | eae 9 i og ee teibiewen pes pe mg — = 
gute atthe Geonk Western auioey bess age hag Ge Dees | 30,000 000 rabbit-skins are exported from England every year; and, 
Ov caimanster, and rejoiced in his victory.’ Dr Goulbure, | third, that the English rabbits yield 37,000 tons of meat. ‘He thinks 
yen stage dinette se amgatia marae age peaeaee this final, but has first to prove that the abolition of English game 
reat ial reps ee — - ragga laws would stop rabbits coming from Ostend ; secondly, that the, 
reac ip in dudgeon at his brother Dean’s election,—and : ‘ : F - 
has-done this on strictly conscientious grounds, he says, and no 2 ragghge soe cn ogg come rs 1“ — Pm a 
doubt thimks. May we suggest to him to sift his motives en Slag we oe " ee te. at ae 
again? If he wants to express his grave disapprobation of Sourish; and’ GApdly, dint bis 87,000 the of me eniee 
the system which permits so latitudinarian a divine as Dr. Sattened vc get 3 wore — then they ave.” We — pte. 
Stanley,—and thatis what he says,—to teach in its name, would | : aes . wg ry << r ramones Mee 2 tite prensa os. 
it not be a more impressive demonstration to give up the Deanery, | ae ae os ee a . gen .~ r* P nt 49 ~ to oe 
and retire into some voluntaryist Episcopalian Church? If it is | penton | wens Sy Se a ony ne od a rr h oe 
a mere burst of theological spleen, would it not be more Christian cat ast'te He fattent comm-thnis, of Cip'eret of mee SP EE 
to wrestle with himself instead of with his colleague? The odium them to be vermin. 
theologicum does not conduce to self-knowledge. 
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Seer Wickens; but if the Vice-Chancellor is right in his law, the law 
Among Dr. Stanley’s supporters was Dr. Hayman, the head | needs improvement very much. Lord Aylesford, on coming of 
master of Rugby, who has pursued a policy of “ masterly inaction ” age in 1870, wanted some money to pay off old bills, and raised 
in relation to his own difficulties, and who may possibly have! it from a Mr. Morris, a money-dealer, borrowing £6,800 at 60 
thought a Liberal yote on such an occasion not a bad mode| per cent. per annum. On coming into his propertyin 1871 he offered 
of hedging against the great stake he risks on a Conserva-| to pay the debt,—which was increased by some merely colourable 
tive support which is growing languid. In fact, his steady | joans granted to secure the money-lender—with interest at 15 per 
refusal to defend himself against the very grave charge | cent.; but Mr. Morris would have his bond, and brought his action. 
implied in the resolution of the Rugby governors on the | Lord Aylesford applied tothe Courtof Chancery, and the Vice-Chan- 
subject of his relations with Mr. Scott, the Assistant-Master, | cellor actually held that men over age, if they did silly things, 
has naturally enough paralysed his friends both in the world and | were still in some way or another in pupilage, that the contract 
in the press, for it is, of course, assumed that he would not choose | was void, and that Lord Aylesford need only pay interest at 
to labour under so grave a censure and so serious a disability as | five per cent. No doubt the Vice-Chancellor was right, but how 
a teacher as any imputation of unfairness, if he had what he even long does this new status of legal hobbedehoy last, and how 
believed to be an adequate reply. But we cannot exonerate the | far does it go? Is aman liable for his contracts at twenty-one 
governors from grave blame for passing a censure which was far years four months and four days, and not liable at twenty-one 
more than enough, if just, to make it morally obligatory on them | years four months and three days, or what? Surely there 
to dismiss the head master, and yet shrinking from dismissing him. | should be somerule. And what contracts is he liable for? Suppose 
Parliament might as well pass a vote of no confidence in a | a Peer of twenty-one years and four months marries a housemaid, 
Minister, and at the same time decline to demand his resignation. | quite as weak an act in most cases as borrowing money on absurd 


The G eR : | terms, can he divorce her at will? If not, on Sir J. Wickens’ reason- 
wae Bisihke ie seid to be over. Ib was evident from the | ing, why not? ‘The truth is, and is apparent in every line of the 


first that the men had miscalculated their strength, and on/ .-: ‘ : 

Monday a decision of Mr. Lushington, sitting cede at the | een speech, that these old iowy areameer er a 
Thames Police-court, spread a perfect panic among them. He | and believe that while the rent of a house is a fit matter of bargain, 
decided that four men in the employ of the Commercial Gas | o 
Company were weekly servants, had quitted their work | Lord Rosebery, a Peer who does not talk half enough, has 
without notice, and must in the public interest suffer six | added a chapter to the great English ‘‘ History of the Uncomfort- 
weeks’ imprisonment. This severe sentence, and an opinion | able.” In a speech at Edinburgh on Monday he told the citizens, 
from Mr. Maude committing two other stokers for trial | on the authority of the Census retvrn, that there were forty-six 
for conspiracy, were followed by a regular stampede, scores | families in Edinburgh living in single rooms without a window of 
of the men, it is stated, going into hiding. The Com- | any sort, and 15,000 families—a third of the population—dwelling 
panies, satisfied with the alarm they have created, are now in single rooms with windows—that is, enjoying about one-third the 
willing to take back ‘all but ringleaders,” upon their submission | accommodation decency requires. Lord Rosebery says the true 
and signing an agreement to give a week’s notice. That is all | remedy is an increase of self-respect, but a little more liberality 
fair enough, but we want to know whether if anybody prosecutes the | would seem also to be required. The poor folk of Edin- 
Companies for giving the insufficient light they are now doing, | burgh drink too much, we dare say; but if they did not, they 
Mr. Lushington will give the Directors six weeks. They deserve | could not build houses without sites, or pay the kind of rent 
it quite as much as the men, for not being prepared, and it would | which tempts a capitalist to build “self-contained” cottages. 
do them permanent good. Wedo not believe we shall have decent | London is nearly unmanageable, but a Scottish Peabody could 


the rent of money is not. 


is nothing else to be had—and form an important section of the « 


We cannot, of course, contest a legal question with Sir Johan, 
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“ake Edinburgh a model city before he died. When is he 


coming ? 
Mr. Grant Duff delivered his annual lecture to his constituents 
at Elgin on Tuesday, the 10th inst. We have analysed it else- 
where, but may mention here that the Member for Elgin is not 
one of those who believe that England has been effaced either by 
Arbitrations or anything else. He believes that whenever we are 
dragged into war, ** all the world will be astounded at the turn for 
war displayed by the inhabitants of this island, who, law-abiding 
and quiet as they are on the surface, are yet under the surface the 
fiercest and most determined population in Europe.” Foreign 
nations, however, he admits, do not understand that, and have at 
the beginning of every war to be disillusionised, as Canrobert was 
when he saw the French and British troops marching past at 
Gallipoli. ‘ Another French General said, as the British passed, 
«Good heavens! what fine troops these are!’ ‘ Yes,’ said Can- 
robert thoughtfully, ‘ Now I begin to understand the history of 


the Peninsular War.’” 





Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, has paid us the compli- 
ment of incorporating in his charge the chief part of an article on 
the value of the Establishment published about a year ago, and 
this is the more remarkable, that the main idea of the article so 
endorsed by the Bishop was the great importance of a legitimate 
meeting-ground for theological parties of widely different convic- 
tions, and the hopelessness of any such meeting-ground on the 
purely voluntary system,—which is like the cellular system of 
naval construction, it insulates the dangers to which each cell is 
exposed, but of course, as a necessary condition of so doing, it also 


' ralisation in Spain far deeper than that implied in an émeute, was 
' rather a satisfactory explanation of the affair. 


It appears that Mr. Goschen, who, though he took a first-class 
at Oxford, had some scruple at that time about taking his degree, 
is still on the list of Undergraduates, and that as a consequence he 
is still persecuted by money-lenders with the offer of loans on notes 
of hand or on property of any kind, “at a very low rate of in- 
terest,” one of which beautiful documents he sent to last Saturday's 
Times, stating that as it was “the second offer of this tempt- 
ing kind” he had received within the last few months, 
he thought that the best means at his disposal for securing 
as much notoriety as possible “to these confidential pro- 
posals” was to publish one of them. It was quite pro- 
perly addressed to “the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, Oriel 
College,” bat the M.P. was omitted,-—probably the only title 

which would have clearly conveyed to the mind of the money- 
| lender's clerk that the bearer of it was not likely to close eagerly 
with offers of this nature. Official letters are still a mystery to the 
majority of business men, and the names even of Cabinet Ministers 
are familiar only to about a five-hundredth part of the population. 


Cambridge appears to be not behind Oxford in the desire for 
University Reform, —indeed some of her most distinguished men at- 
tended the meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern a month ago,—and 
now a paper is being extensively signed among the resident tutors 
and fellows of the Cambridge Colleges, the thesis of which goes 
thus far:—‘“ 1. That no fellowship should be tenable for life, ex- 
cept only when the original tenure is extended in consideration of 
services rendered to education, learning, or science, actively and 
directly, in connection with the University or the Colleges. 2. 





insulates compartment from compartment, and leaves no room for 
habitual communication between them. It is very pleasant to 
find so able a man as Dr. Fraser advocating with all his power the 
popular policy for our National Church, and we are bound to say | 
that if his brethren on the Bench would follow his example, we | 
should have no need to complain, as we have elsewhere done, of | 
the indifference with which the social miseries and conseqiity . 
‘vices of the poorest class of our people are treated by, 
the representatives of our national Christianity. But ¥the 
majority of our bishops and diguitaries are hopelessly con- 

tional in their timidities and sympathies;—far more afraid 

offending their class than politicians. Yet it is not en- 
couraging to think that the machinery of representative govern- 
ment, the ties of interest between electors and elected, have far 
more effect in widening the scope of men’s regard, and opening 
their eyes to injustice, than habitual meditation on the Gospel of 
Christ. . 


A legal reporter of the Times publishes an account of the” 
number of Cases now before the principal Courts. There are 
172 before the Queen’s Bench, 58 of-which are remanets ; 
202 before the Common Pleas, 93 of which are remanets, 
and a great, though unascertained number before the Ex- 
chequer, 20 of which are remanets. Cases, he .observes, now 
often remain in the Common Law Courts two, three, and 
four years, and of the cases now on scarcely one will be finished 
within a year. ‘There exists, in fact, a practical refusal of civil | 
justice, the very first boon, after criminal justice, which Govern- 
ments exist in order to confer. 


cr 


B 


The Smithfield Club Cattle Show was opened on Tuesday, and 
there was the usual array of splendid animals, described by the 
reporters in terms of loving enthusiasm. These gentlemen speak 
of animals with ‘TIovely eyes,” and ‘ grand heads,” and ‘ splendid 
bosoms,” and ‘‘ bright coats,” only ‘‘a little too gaudy,” and “ mag- | 
nificent flanks,” and ‘ flesh laid on so evenly that she is ripe without 
the least tendency to patchiness,” till the mon-bucolic mind is lost in 
admiration, and fully prepared to ac¢ept the dictum of a dis- 
tinguished breeder as to the price of meat :—“ If, Sir,” saidvhe, in 
answer to a remark on the cost of butcher's meat, ‘‘ Englishmen 
a eat up works of high art, Englishmen must just pay their 
value.” 





| 


Some persons, presumably Reds, walked about Madrid in pro- 
cession on Thursday night. Three columns of soldiers were | 
accordingly ordered to walk about too. One of the columns met | 
the procession, was fired at, and poured in a volley, killing twenty | 
persons, whereupon the Reds dispersed. Some Liberal members | 
of the Cortes wished to know why the rioters had rioted and been | 
killed, whereupon S. Martos replied that he rather thought they | 
had been paid to get shot, and eo run down the new loan ! He | 


Te | 
evidently regarded this explanation, which would show a demo- | 


‘ 


That a permanent professional career should be as far as possible 
secured to resident educators and students, whether married or no. 
3. That provision should be made for the association of the Col- 
leges, or of some of them, for educational purposes, so as to secure 
more efficient teaching and to allow to the teachers more leisure 
for private study. 4. That the pecuniary and other rélations 
subsisting between the University and the Colleges should 
be revised, and if necessary, a representative Board of Uni- 
versity Finance should be organised.” All that is very 
moderate. What we feared we saw in the Freemasons’- 
Tavern meeting, and hope we only saw in a few speakers 
at that meeting, was a disposition to drive the claims of 
original research, as distinguished from mere thorough knowledge, 
too far. Mr. Sidgwick has since explained that he thinks a very 
large majority of the ordinary students of the Universities would 
profit by teaching of the kind implied in the demand for original 
research. But what we want to know is how many of: the ordi- 
nary type of tutors are capable of “original research"? We doti't 
want to hurt the feelings of resident tutors, bat we should say 
that able as they are, very few of them are of the type demanded ; 
they are, and will be, mostly sound-minded men who understand 
what they acquire, but cannot much extend the empire of khow- 
ledge themselves. 


A curious illustration of the power of scientific prediction even 
in subjects by no means of a mathematical kind has just been 
afforded us. {nthe memoirs of the Museum of Practical Geology : 
—‘+ Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland for the year 1871 "—just published by Robert Hunt, 
Keeper of Mining Records, the consumption of coal in 1871 is 
stated at 117,352,028 tons. In Professor Stanley Jevons’ book 
on the “ The Coal Question,” published more than seven years 
ago, he estimates the probable consumption of coal in Great 
Britain for 1871 at 117,900,000 tons. 


The Wesleyan Congress on Education, which met last week, 
while it decided on a very progressive policy in relation 
to the discouragement for the future: of denominational schools, 
adopted frankly the Government policy of unsectarian religious 
education to be given by the masters of School-Board Schools, 
and not by any one but the masters. We do not know what Mr. 
Mally taeant by saying, if he did say, at Hanley on Tuesday, that 
the Nonconformists had, with great deliberation, * entered on 
a very serious course, and that at length the Wesleyans, after 
prayer and much thoughtful debate, had determined to throw in 
their lot with their brethren.” If he had read the resolutions of the 
Wesleyan Congress, he would have known how very materially 
they diverge from the Nonconformists of the Birmingham League 


and Manchester Conference. 


Consols were on Friday 91§ to 913. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—— 

THE CLAMOUR AGAINST THE INCOME-TAX. 
HE tradesmen of Wolverhampton deserve great credit 
from politicians. They have what tradesmen when they 
plunge into politics are so apt to lack, the courage of their 
opinions. They know what they want in their agitation 
against the Income-Tax, and they say it straight out, with a 
contempt for the Eighth Commandment which, considering 
the regularity of their attendance in church and chapel, and 


knows, and they know, and they know that he knows, he 
neither will nor can perform? They are a degree less wheeres 
pulous or less open-hearted than the Wolverhampton men, and 
do not ask that everybody shall be taxed heavily in order 
that they themselves shall not be taxed at all, but 
rather plead that the tax should be swept away altogether and 
at once. Very good; but supposing it swept away, how are 
| they going to replace it? They may say, probably would say 
| that it needs no substitute; that it might be abolished out of 
| the surplus, or the surplus as it would be after serious reduc- 
| tions. We will grant that inprobability, and still the aboli- 





the value to any dealer of a reputation for honesty, speaks | tion of the Tax would leave nearly three-fourths of the whole 


volumes as to the depth of their convictions. 


They have | burden of Imperial taxation upon the shoulders of the poor, 


resolved, in a public meeting presided over by the Mayor, that | who, wonderfully as we have lightened their load, still pay 


they want the income-tax under Schedule D entirely and at 
once repealed,—that is, they want the taxation on everybody 
else multiplied twofold, in order that taxation may be 
taken off themselves altogether. They are willing to support 
any injustice, however great, rather than pay any money, 
however little. The rich landlord, who already pays rates on 
his capital, the land, is to contribute a shilling in the pound on 
his income, in order that the rich brewer, who does not pay 
rates on his capital, may not pay sixpence on his yearly 
profits. The rich fundholder is to pay twofold, in order 
that the richer shareholder in the Equitable or the London 
and North-Western Railway may pay nothing at all. The 
wretched annuitant, the poverty-stricken vicar, the poor free- 
holder, is to part with five per cent. of his income, in order 
that the tailor who makes a fortune in ten years, and the 
draper whose death affects a budget, and the contractor who 
in one generation accumulates the wealth of a great Peer, 
may all be exempted from their contribution to the necessities 
of the State. 
is to pay £5 from its rent, in order that the man 
with £1,000 from a shop may not pay £25. The 
country yeoman is to lose two five-pound notes out of 
the forty he may get for his year’s work, in order that 
the physician, who pockets £2,000, may not have to part 
with £50. The Wolverhampton people will, of course, write 
to us that they did not mean that, never thought of that, 
would not be so mean for the world ; but all that, and a great 
deal worse than that, is implied in the preposterous resolution 
which on Wednesday was so enthusiastically passed. We must 
have money from somewhere, and if taxation is not as in old 
days to be thrown bodily on to the poor, it must in part be 
direct ; and if it is direct and levied on income, then income 
from business must either be charged, or income from pro- 
perty must be charged manifold. There is no escape from 
that conclusion, or from its utter immorality and oppressive- 
ness. It is open to anybody to say that the Income-Tax is a 
bad tax, and he wants it repealed, and after saying it he 
would remain a bad financier, but still an honest man; but 
it is not open to anyone to say he wants Schedule D struck 
out, and still assert that he has no intention of depriving any- 
body of his own. He is robbing, directly robbing, just as 
much as Parliament would be, if it declared that everybody 
named Grosvenor, or everybody with blue eyes, should pay 
double income-tax on account of those defects. Any tax 
which falls upon a class only is a confiscating tax, and an 
exemption can be justified only on one ground, that the 
expense of collecting would be more than the collection was 
worth. To exempt Smith at the cost of Brown for any other 
reason is a robbery of Brown, and nothing else; and to exempt 
Brown, who is rich, at the cost of overtaxing Smith, who is 
poor, is robbery of the most nefarious kind, robbery which 
would almost justify revolt. 
portion between Schedules A and D is, of course, matter for 
argument and calculation, and has been calculated and argued 
about for a century, with most marvellous divergence of results ; 
but that the proportion of nothing and something is not the 
just proportion needs no proof whatever. Wolverhampton 
might just as well argue that 0 and 1 were somehow mul- 
tiples of each other, or expect an answer to this rule-of-three 
sum,—lIf A pays nothing and B something, what proportion of 
A’s tax does B pay ? 

The people of Wolverhampton have been moved, no 
doubt, by a local case of oppression to exceptional 
silliness; but we confess that this renewed agitation against 
the Income-Tax, which threatens under the new suffrage 


to become formidable, excites in us everywhere a feeling’! as a protective tariff in favour of all foreign traders. 


The justice of the existing pro- | 


The man with £100 from his one house | 


seven-eighths of the Spirit Duties, and of the Malt-Tax, and of 
the Tobacco Duties, and of the liquor licences, and of the Tea 
and Sugar Duties, and, in fact, of every impost except the Stamp 
Duties, the Wine Duties, the House Duty, and the Succession 
Duties in their three forms. Is that fair, or merciful, or, with. 
a constitution like ours, practicable for any length of time? 
It is nonsense to say that, as we have repealed the Corn Laws 
and do not tax meat, these articles under duty are all 
luxuries with which the poor may reasonably dispense, are 
indulgences for which they ought to pay higher. Man does 
not live by bread alone, socially any more than theologically, 
and the majority of these articles—all of them, except, per- 
haps, spirits—are needful to that comfortable existence of the 
body of the people, without which no State can be safe, or 
powerful, or well-ordered. The artisan wants his malt just as 
much as the tradesman his meat, and for just the same reason, 
that in moderation it makes him at once healthier and better 
contented with his lot. Are the Tiverton men really prepared to 
break up the compact under which the prosperous in England 
| have agreed that in consideration of the extra demands made by 
the possessors of income on the State, and the extra advantage 
| they enjoy from social security, they shall put an extra burden 
on their own shoulders, shall allow incomes to be taxed as well 
as persons. Baron Rothschild can drink no more beer than a 
messenger in his office, but he wants a good deal more spent for 
him to ensure his social security. If they are so prepared, we 
can tell them they are giving up the best guarantee for social 
safety ever devised, the visible and undeniable fairness of our 
taxation ; but, of course, they will answer they are not, that 
they still want to keep the balance equal by substituting some 
other direct tax for this particularly annoying one. Well, that 
is just enough, and reduces the question merely to one of 
sound finance ; but what is their favourite tax to be? Have 
they got a tax which will draw like the Income-Tax, and be 
perfectly fair, and hurt nobody to squeaking-point, and cost 
very little in collection, and injure no great trade, and possess 
every other requisite of a really popular and satisfactory 
impost? If they have, they should forward their idea at once 
to Mr. Gladstone, who would be only too delighted to consider 
@ proposition so pleasing ; but for ourselves, we are hopelessly 
at a loss to discover what it may be. When the State does 
not own the land, no fair direct tax except an income-tax ever 
draws a large revenue. A tax on rental will not do, because that 
would be merely the Income-Tax minus Schedule D, that is, 
would be unjust, and would also upset all our municipal arrange- 
ments, which would be inexpedient. A tax on successions would 
be just, but it would not draw sufficiently, for three reasons. It 
would be fiercely resisted because of its cruelty to all families 
under Schedule D, 20 per cent. say, of their property being 
taken away just at the moment when they have lost perhaps 





| 40 per cent. of their income by the death of the bread-winner; it 


would be evaded by the investment of all heavy savings in foreign 
countries unburdened with such a tax; and it would be use- 
less in war time, because legislators would refuse to throw the 
expense of a war on the families deprived of their chiefs in 
that particular year instead of on an entire community. Suc- 
cession duties may be fixed at any rates ; but to be just, they 
must fluctuate very seldom, for if they are 20 per cent. in 
1872, and 10 per cent. in 1873, the families stricken in 1872 


;are unjustly treated. All must die, but all do not die in a 


particular year. A severe transfer duty might be a substitute 
for the Income-Tax, as it is in France; but there is no con- 





| 
| 


j 


ceivable reason why it should be placed on land and houses 
alone, and if placed upon all property it would impede trade 
almost as much as the old Excise Duties did, would act 
A pro- 


almost of anger, it is at once so ignorant and so selfish. What, | perty-tax is conceivable, though it would not work well; but a 
for example, do the Tiverton people really mean when they | property-tax, like an income-tax, must have its Schedule D, and 


coerce their chosen representative into promises which he | its inquisitorial process, and its occasional injustices, with the 
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additional drawback that property invested, say in France, 
would escape. There is in fact no form of direct taxation 
which will draw so readily as the Income-Tax, which 
can be modified so rapidly, and with so little in- 
justice, which presses so lightly on the sources of prosperity, 
or which when carefully arranged—a point upon which im- 
provement is still possible—is so roughly fair. Of course, it 





is an “ inquisitorial tax,” and a worrying tax, and in some 


instances an oppressive tax, but there are very few direct 
taxes indeed to which some of those epithets do not apply. 


After all, the old joke that it is the only tax in existence of | 


which everybody wishes he paid more involves a very sub- 
stantial reason in its favour, while many of its more annoying 
incidents might be removed by a little administrative care. 
We do not see, for example, why it should be so difficult and 
disagreeable to appeal, why the appeal should not be always 
to an official of experience instead of a local body, or why it 
should be impossible to accept returns at longer intervals than 


'That follows from their no-education and laborious, ex- 
hausting life. But it is astonishing with how much good 
sense these men manage to make the best of their defi- 
ciencies and the most of their natural gifts. They would 
have done better to appear in their every-day dresses instead 
of in broad-cloth, had they had any eye to oratorical effect. 
But if there were any ambition in their dress,—and probably 
it was much more due to respect for the public than to 
ambition,—it was the only sign of ambition these speakers 
showed. There was hardly a single stilted phrase or flutter of 
vanity in their unvarnished statements, and yet there were 
vigour, humour, and eloquence in all three of them, Their 
“action,” especially Mr. Arch’s, was as self-restrained, as 
natura), and graceful as Mr. Cobden’s or the late Lord Derby’s. 
The ease with which they spoke and rivetted their audience 
might have suggested that public speaking had been the oceupa- 
_ tion of their lives. Of bashfulness there was not a sign, but their 
manliness was uniformly modest. What was most remarkable, 


a year, say, for example, three years. Nor are we certain that | was the absence of anything jerky or hesitating in their 
it would be impossible to graduate the tax on the principle | speeches. There was no absolute necessity in their case that 
adopted both by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Lowe, and defended | they should be in the right in order that they might be justified 
by Mr. Mill, so as to relieve necessary income of its weight ; in asking, like Mr. Brooke in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” a “ blessing on 
but these are all improvements of detail which might be | their humming and -hawing.” And yet they took great care 
carried, which would lighten the severity of the tax, and which | not to beinthe wrong. Their moderation was so studied, their 
therefore the philosophers of Wolverhampton and Tiverton | good-humour so cordial, and their eloquence, where it rose to 
despise. They want a relief which shall be sweeping and | eloquence, so perfectly free from a vindictive ring, that it was 
summary, and seem to think that statesmen can get rid of the | impossible not to feel that if the spirit of statesmanship was 


Income-Tax, which they require to maintain the equilibrium of 
our taxation and as a reserve of power, just as easily as they 
could lower a tea duty or take off sixpence a gallon from wine. 
In fact, they know nothing about finance, and are only savage 
because they feel with Punch, that just now “there is one 
thing dearer than Life, and that is Living.” 





THE ARCH-AGITATORS. 
HE favourite theory of the day,—and one, no doubt, which 
well justifies the interest it has excited by the new light 
it has cast upon many of the difficulties of physical and moral 


not stronger in them than the spirit of agitation, it was only 
because they had never felt the denunciatory passion swelling 
within them. 

All the three agricultural labourers had a considerable 
amount of homely humour, though Mr. Mitchell was perhaps 
the humorist of the three. For instance, Mr. Ball, the 
representative of Lincolnshire, when explaining the difficulty 
of bringing up a family and keeping out of debt on from 
13s. 6d. to 15s. a week, protested that in his case at least the 
difficulty did not arise from drink, for he had been a total 
| abstainer for many years, adding in an easy aside, by way 
of explanatory hint to his audience as to the manner of man 





science—Mr. Darwin’s theory of the hereditary accumulation | he had been,—that this was “ before I took a wife, mind you,” 
of beneficial tendencies in every hard-pressed race of creatures, /—a touch which caused great amusement among the people, 
will be quite at fault in accounting for the oratorical faculty of | who perfectly understood that total abstinence out of pure 
those remarkable men whom the agricultural labourers have | masculine self-control, and total abstinence under the strongly 
very wisely chosen to plead their cause in London. For | auxiliary dispensation of female influence, are modes of conduct 
generations on generations there has scarcely been, we suppose, representing widely different degrees of resolute frugality. There 
any class of human beings in the West of Europe more | was a grim humour, too, in the mode in which, after describ- 
completely destitute of the faculty of speech than the Eng- | ing the family life on 13s. 6d. a week,—growing lads break- 
lish agricultural labourers. The inarticulateness of the rural | fasting on bread steeped in hot water, dining on a bit of bread 
labourer’s mind has become quite a by-word in our literature. | and a herring, and feeding altogether on 2d. a day, and the 
George Eliot, who, like Shakespeare, comes from the very father not unfrequently coming home in the evening to find 
county of Joseph Arch, the chief of the agitators, has painted his household absolutely destitute both of bread and flour, as 
the most graphic pictures of the slow incubation of their dull | well as of all other food,—he asked “ was this the Paradise the 
phlegmatic thoughts, and the convulsive efforts by which, | poor man ought to enjoy ?”’ was this what the newspapers were 
when these thoughts see the light, they are shaped into | thinking of when they called the English people the happiest on 
something about half-way between shame-faced silence | the face of the earth? But his humour was merged in some- 
and intelligible speech; and yet suddenly, without any | thing higher when he pleaded that the labourers having been 
gradual preparation for speech, in the very midst of one| brought up in ignorance, the weight of which they felt, they 
of these mute generations, there springs up a man who|had at least the right to ask education for their children; 
can not only speak, and speak well and moderately, and guard | that having been brought up in nakedness and hunger, they 
himself from being supposed to mean what he does not mean, | had, at least, the right to ask the means of decently clothing 
and enforce with the most graphic illustration what he does | and feeding their children; that having been shut out of 
mean, but who can awaken dormant powers of a like kind in | society and left without an interest in the State, they had at 
others of his class, till the last link in this long procession of least the right to secure their children against the same bitter 
dumb generations of toilers suddenly finds itself eloquently | fate, Mr. Mitchell was, as we have said, the humorist of the 
interpreting its wants to the people amongst whom it has| three speakers. His accent and air had something slightly 
long lived in something like speechless apathy. The class of | Yankee in their tone, as though when he struck labour on the 
agricultural labourers has been so little able or willing to open | land he had emigrated for some years, and then returned to 
its mouth, that the farmers and landlords might almost have | England to aid the movement,—which is not, however, we 
supposed till now that to it the prophecy bad been applied, believe, the case, as we understand that he became an English 
“I will make thy tongue cleave to the roof of thy mouth, that | stonemason after leaving, as early as 19, the work of the plough. 
thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be to them a reprover.” In fact, it would seem that the Yankee manner and humour 
But now, as it would seem, the spell is broken ; they speak, | will develope itself on this side of the Atlantic no less than 
and are no more dumb, and “ are a sign ’—and a very alarm- | the other, wherever you get the sturdy independence of self- 
ing and unwelcome sign—to those amongst whom they have | respect combined with that smack of the land that flavours 
been living. 'the character with strong natural homeliness. His descrip- 
Nobody could have been present at the great meeting of | tion of the Somersetshire “tea-kettle broth” on which the 
Tuesday night at Exeter Hall without being profoundly | labourers breakfast, and the cheese made from milk “ after 
struck by the social phenomenon to which we have referred. | skimmin’ of it three times and then blowin’ of it with the 
Mr. Ball, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Arch are all men of power bellows ;”’ of the cider which they had as a “ perquisite,” the 
as speakers, and all men of power of the same kind, sagacious third and last rinsing of the apple-vats, and of which fifteen per 
power. Of course, they all make blunders of grammar, | cent. was pure water,—was more than satirical, it was like a 
interpolate and drop aspirates, and now and then use a/| bit out of Dickens's description of the food dispensed at Dothe- 
word of which they do not rightly apprehend the meaning. | boys’ Hall, though given with less scornful bitterness. 
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But Mr. Arch was undoubtedly the orator of the three,! moral degradation. The Roman Catholic Church under. 
though hardly possessed perhaps of more weight of character | stands its relation to the poor and needy better than our own 
than his colleagues. The type of his face reminded the pre- | Are we to leave the world to suppose that this is because it is 
sent writer not a little of Cobden’s, and certainly had in it | itself poor,—because it is a voluntary Church without official 
OCobden’s tenacity of purpose, his intelligent, outward-looking | authority, and without national tribute? We venture to say 
eye, and the same mixture of sensitiveness and yet narrowness | that the English Church has never missed a greater oppor- 
of expression,—an expression of practical acuteness and affec- | tunity of reaching the hearts of the people than when it left 
tionateness, mingled with a blankness of look when the bright | Archbishop Manning to plead the cause of these poor 
eye was not caught and the mobile lines of the mouth were | labourers alone. They no longer need the alliance,—for Mr, 
not in motion, which used to be somewhat disappointing to | Arch is already in a position that promises, if he keeps his 
strangers, in spite of its evident power, and which always | head, to resemble that of Mr. Cobden; but the Church needs 
contrasted strongly with the imaginative fire and passion in | ‘heir alliance. And if it falls beneath the attacks of the 
Mr. Bright’s. Joseph Arch has a countenance of the same | Nonconformists,—as we trust it may not,—it will be because 
kind,—expressing a certain narrow and almost quaint | it did not know the signs of the times, and seize what may 
simplicity of character, with great acuteness and force of pur- | prove to be the last signal opportunity of winning the hearts 
pose, and yet suggesting blankness of mind when at rest, | of the great village populations. 

—characteristics probably illustrated in his horror of | 
vaccination for his children,—his refusal to permit which has | " 
cost him both trouble and heavy fines,—and again, in his ANOTHER CRISIS IN FRANCE. 

equally steady though more enlightened refusal to sign a | pu Right are either conscious of weakness, or they are 
petition on behalf of the Corn laws in his early youth, for | very grateful for very small mercies indeed. Their 
which also he was persecuted. With strong practical sense he | leaders tell them and the world that by their proceedings of 
began his speech by asking how the labourers could go to the| last week they have “manifested their strength,” have 
dearest market without the means to go, especially when a |‘ fettered’’ M. Thiers, and have “anticipated the nefarious 
wife and family, probably not quite out of debt, must be left | designs of the party of Anarchy ;” but to outside observers 
at-home ; and from beginning to end of his speech there was| none of those ends, except indeed the first, appear to have 
present the clear notion that migration or emigration was|been accomplished. They have indeed “ manifested their 
essential as the alternative through which alone a higher| power” of plunging France into crisis and making govern- 
general rate of wages could be brought about, the Union fund | ment almost impossible, powers which to most French peasants 
being necessary to give the labourer the practical means of | seem undesirable, but that is all they have accomplished as 
availing himself of this alternative. No doubt he thought | yet. M. Thiers is not yet fettered at all, but is still at his 
that better wages would mean better labour, and that a/| post, master of all the important offices. The Right have 
good deal better labour might be advantageously employed | compelled him, they say, to change his Ministers, and so in 
even at the present rents, without any fall of rents | one way they have, for M. Lefranc is gone from the Home 
or throwing of land out of cultivation, by dint of | Office with M. Calmon, and M. Goulard has quitted the 
better intelligence; but he never seemed to lose sight | Treasury, and another Liberal has left the Department 
for a moment of the alternative of emigration as the only lever | of Works, but then these gentlemen have been replaced by 
with which he could work. He showed both temper ar just as obnoxious to those who have removed them. 
humour in speaking of the Bishop of Gloucester, whom he | M. Lefranc is gone; but his successor, M. Goulard, is a per- 
benignantly regarded as “a good man to a certain extent, | sonal devotee of M. Thiers, a man who will feel no repugnance 
though blinded by prejudice,’’ a judgment which he justified | whatever to doing his legal duty, which is to obey the Pre- 














by reminding his audience that Dr. Ellicott had proposed, | sident’s orders while they remain within the law. The Chan-" 


contrary to his own doctrines, “to baptize him an adult.”’ | cellor of the Exchequer is gone, but his successor is M. Leon 
The only trace of an attempt to get rather beyond his | Say, a philosophic free-trader, who may be classed with the 
natural flight of eloquence was when he denounced the per- | Left Centre rather than any Monarchical fraction, while the 
petrators of some cruel eviction dictated solely by a hatred of |new Minister of Works is a Republican of exactly M. 
Unionism as “ carnivorous vultures ” swooping on their prey,— | Thiers’ own dye. As to M. Calmon, the virtual Under- 
a phrase containing both a bad image and a superfluous adjec- | Secretary for Home Affairs—he was nominally only an 
tive, vultures being usually carnivorous. He was very careful | “‘ Examiner,” as we should call him in England—the Right 
and wise in expressing his sympathy with the farmers, though | demanded his dismissal in their very fiercest and shrillest 
he may have been mistaken in regarding the pressure for | tones, declaring him the secret instigator of addresses, 
higher wages as at all likely in the end to diminish the rents;and the President dismissed him—to the most import- 
of the landlords. It only could do so by throwing land out of | ant civil office in France—the Prefecture of the Seine. 
cultivation, and that is hardly likely to be the result of more | It is as if the Tories had demanded a more Conservative 
intelligent and hearty labour. It is quite possible that the| Ministry, and Mr. Gladstone had replied by substituting 
landlords will be more benefited by the movement than either | Professor Fawcett for Mr. Lowe, Mr. Hibbert for Mr. Stans- 
‘the farmers or the labourers. Mr. Arch’s speech was the | feld, and Mr. Glyn for Mr. Bruce, and had dismissed Mr. 
speech of a man who thoroughly knew his business,—being | Ayrton to the Chief Commissionership of the Metropolitan 
anxiously moderate, and full of sympathy with the farmer, | Police. Lord Salisbury would scarcely feel his object attained 
though he did pity the ‘poor brainless heads” which could|in personal changes like those. The Right have got their 
not see their own interests,—and betraying very little trace of | Commission of Thirty and a majority of two-thirds on it, and 
bitterness even for the landlord. the two-thirds adhere heartily to their pet scheme of Minis- 

We must say that when, after Mr. Arch sat down, we heard | terial Responsibility compensated by a veto; but when they 
the Archbishop of Westminster's clear, bell-like voice raised | proffer it to the President as their notion of compromise, he 
80 boldly on behalf of the cause of the Agricultural Labourers’ | replies that he must consult his Cabinet before returning an 
Union, and heard him deal with the question, not, of course, on | answer. The Thirty may report, no doubt, in the extreme Con- 
economical, but on moral grounds, though without, as far as we | servative sense; but they have not reported yet, and mean- 
can judge, any of that disregard of Political Economy which the | while the importance of their report has been overshadowed 
Times imputes to him, we did feel a certain shame that not a/| by a new incident brought on by the Right itself. That party 
single minister of either the National or Nonconformist | is just as impatient as every other French party has always 
Churches was there to take up the cause, and that the only | been, and just now dreams every day of attack; but like all 
reference to the Church of the nation,—except, indeed, Mr. | drawing-room parties, it believes in victories of finesse. Know- 
Hughes’s very just tribute to the noble efforts of Canon Gir- | ing quite well that its real danger lies in a dissolution, and see- 
dlestone,—was the reference to the Bishop of Gloucester and | ing that the country is beginning to press for one, that every 
Bristol’s horse-pond speech. No doubt the Bishop of Manchester | day makes the pressure more severe, and that time is on the 
has taken the right side in this matter, as he always does in most | side of the Left, it has resolved to deprive them of that advan- 
matters; but why has the Archbishop of Canterbury been silent? | tage, and as it were to make the hour-hand go back by forcing a 
why has not the Church spoken out as she well might in the | premature vote upon the propriety of dissolution. On Wednes- 
labourers’ cause? There was no fear of bad Political Economy | day, therefore, M. Lambert de Ste. Croix was put up to demand 
in asserting that the wages received by the labourer in most of that on Saturday next, within ninety-six hours of his motion, 
the English counties are not adequate for the mere decencies of | the Assembly should consider the petitions addressed to it pray- 
life, and that, the Church is bound to help the labourer in , ing for dissolution—petitions which, in the provocative fashion 
some way to extricate himself from a life which is a life of | of his class, he stigmatised in advance as “ those attacks from 
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without.” The Right applauded vehemently, and looked round | effect of conciliating English opinion, always alienated by ex- 
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travagance of language, and has we believe seriously helped 
to smooth over a crisis which at one moment seemed 
certain to lead to the most rash experiments. Had 
Genoese, as he says—and instantly perceiving his opportunity the Left last week employed the language of the Right, 
for a direct and striking appeal to the country with the indulged in speeches like that of M. Raoul Duval—the “ Game 
Government on his side—the very appeal he is always trying | betta of the Right,” as they call him, forgetting that M. Duval 
to make—ascended the Tribune, and supported M. de Ste. | has no Tours behind him—or issued a manifesto like that of 
Croix’s demand. It was, he said, full time that the subject | the Kerdrel Commission, nothing could have prevented the 
should be discussed. The Right, furious at this defiance, re- Right from either compelling M. Thiers to join them, or 
plied through M. de Baragnon with a volley of insults and replacing him by some violent agent of their own. In 1848 
threats, declared M. Gambetta’s statements false, and prophe- | this would have been their course, but they have learned by 
sied his subjugation ; but they had gone too far to recede, and | experience, they have a leader who is not quite French and 
the discussion of this “‘burning question” was unanimously | has held power, and they have a hope of success which 
fixed for to-day. A more extraordinary blunder of tactics, |allows them to restrain themselves. The scenes in the 
as we read the situation, was probably never made. ! Assembly are noisy, but they are decorous compared with 
Supposing the Right to lose, all their previous victories; the scenes of 1848; the parties are violent, but 
will be thrown away, for the appeal to the country will take the most extreme of them appeal to the country, and 
place with M. Thiers in power,—that is, in full control of the | the Executive, though strong, appears ardently disinclined to 
Ministry of the Interior—and with themselves of necessity | employ the Army as an argument. All these are omens of 
absent in the Provinces,—that is, in their collective capacity, | good, as is the failure to eject M. Simon, the Minister of 


quite powerless. 


to enjoy the consternation of their foes, but they had reckoned 
without M. Gambetta. The leader of the Left, for all his 
fervid oratory, is a cool and dexterous tactician—a thorough 


Under such circumstances, unless they have | Education, a failure which shows that even the majority in 
in the country a majority such as they do not claim, they will the Assembly is not dominated by religious passion. As 
be beaten off the field before even the Mairies open for the Hebrew and as sceptic, M. Simon is most distasteful to the 

oll. Their defeat is quite a possibility in spite of their majority; but nevertheless they content themselves with 


numbers, for the pressure will be great, M. Rouher, who holds 
20 votes, rather wishes a dissolution, and a representative 
who pleads that if he meets his constituents the country will 
be lost must be a man of rare ability, to avoid being just a 
little ridiculous in those constituents’ eyes. ‘‘ Why, then, is 
he afraid of us?” On the other hand, if the Right win, the 
Left will have lost nothing, the vote to remain sitting being sub- 
ject torepeal next week ; or rather they will have gained greatly, 


by attracting public attention to Dissolution as the panacea for | 


all ills. M. Gambetta will make a great speech in favour of 
an appeal, a legal appeal, to France, and no journal can be 
prosecuted for publishing it, no colporteur arrested for selling 


it, no candidate blamed for reading it, as better than any 


argument of his own. The great Tribune will thunder forth 
~~frem-his dais on a great subject in the ears of collective and 
attentive France. 
sure to rouse the great cities, and to give object and substance 
to an agitation hitherto somewhat formless. Moreover, it 


is nearly certain that if the two parties appear toler- | 


ably equal the Government will intervene, and propose a 
resolution, which, while condemning the projects of dissolu- 
tion, on account of the circumstances of the country, will 
recommend as a compromise dissolution by fractions. 


will attract all friends of M. Thiers ; it will look conservative 
as regards the general interests of France,—an Assembly 


renewed by fractions being a Sovereign power left permanently | 


above the waves; and it will not alarm those who will not 


be included in the first proscription, that is, we presume, those | 


who have sat the shortest time or the longest time. M. Thiers 
may carry this proposal, which, like a general dissolution, is 
ruin for the Right, and even if defeated, will have warned the 
country that however the Ministry of the Interior may act, the 
head of the Executive, to whom the peasantry have always 
looked up, is not opposed to a partial renewal of the Chamber. 
The permanent gain, the moral gain, and the political gain, 
must be with the Left, however the division goes, and this the 
more entirely because they have in their manifestoes expressly 
repudiated illegal means of coercion. They are posing as the 


party of moderation, and their opponents as that of violence, | 


a pose the effect of which is greatly increased by the language 
in which the orators of the Right seem to find so great a relief. 


This comparative moderation of the Left is a new pheno- | 


menon in France, and is due, we imagine, to four causes,—the 
attitude of M. Thiers, who holds the balance in his hands and 
is in favour of legality ; the moderation of M. Gambetta, who 
is, as the 7imes describes him, by far the most moderate leader | 
the party has ever found in France, probably because he 


confidence of the party in a legal victory, if they can 
only foree an election; and the cowed condition of Paris, 
where the Ultras, having been mad enough to keep up their 
quarrel with the soldiery, dare not move hand or foot, lest the 
garrison should find its opportunity. Their tone, however, | 


The vote may be a close one, and is} 


The | 
Left have already in their manifestoes of Tuesday accepted | 
this proposal, though they would prefer total dissolution ; it | 


‘mentally at rest. 


baiting him English fashion about particular appointments. 
|The Restoration Parliament would have made him fly for his 
| life. 





MR. GRANT DUFF ON THE HILL-TOP. 


HERE are people, we believe, in the world who thoroughly 
enjoy scenery only from the bird’s-eye point of view. 
| The sight of a lake from its banks, of a plain from its road- 
ways, of a forest from the depths of its glades, does not charm 
them half so much as the lake, or the forest, or the plain when 
| seen from a height which reduces all to miniature, which effaces 
| details, to produce charming or repulsive but broad and definite 
effects. Mr. Grant Duff always strikes us as having in politics 
something of that kind of mind. We are very seldom able to 
enjoy his speeches in Parliament, never those in which he 
explains the administrative work of others, but we frequently 
read the political retrospects of which he delivers himself at 
Elgin with cordial pleasure and sympathy. The man who 
speaks up there behind the north wind is a totally different 
| being from the man who speaks in Westminster, and as a politi- 
cian incomparably superior to himself. Down below the plain 
wearies him, and the lake dazzles him, and the trees 
always tempt him to use the axe he so rarely lays aside ; 
but up there on the hill, looking down on a broad and 
chequered vista, he can see, can enjoy as he sees without fret, 
/and can communicate his enjoyment to the minds of others. 
| His brain somehow grows calmer, more receptive, less sensi- 
tive of the impact of petty resisting forces. He looks in 
Parliament at a question, perhaps an Indian question, and it 
fidgets him ; he looks out of Parliament at a host of questions 
all at once, perhaps each of them more difficult than his 
Indian business, and grows tranquil and composed. In 
Parliament, the last thing a critic would say of his oratory 
was that it was picturesque; but out of Parliament, at 
Elgin on Tuesday, he delivered a speech in the highest degree 
pictorial, a speech in which any reader will see that his 
own floating belief that ‘‘ we live in wonderful times” can 
be proved by visible evidence. Mr. Grant Duff, seated on 
‘his hill, looks down through the vista of the immediate past 
with eyes which can see, and as he audibly notes each 
feature, each hill and stream, and lake and copse, makes the 
design of the whole familiar to those who listen. He gazes 
down the past twelve years, and sees that almost every year 
has been marked by some immense gain to mankind, some 
gain which contents him and consoles him, till he feels 
In 1860 the Monarchy of the Two Sicilies, 
‘that “negation of God erected into a system,” fell “like 
the walls of Jericho” before a summoning blast, and 
Italy rose up to her new and splendid life. In 1861 


is the only leader who has ever exercised power; the | the Russian Ozar emancipated forty millions of white serfs, 


and the last vestige of pradial slavery—that is, of the slavery 
which pays, and is therefore resolutely defended—disappeared 
from the Continent of Europe, an event which, as Mr. Grant 
Duff justly remarks, has never obtained its fitting place in our 
imaginations or récollections,—the breadth of that streak of 






gives them a singular advantage, appealing as it does to the light across the plain not being visible through the migts, save 
sense of average Frenchmen, and should that be perceived, it from the distant hill-top. In 1862, the very next year, the 
may become habitual, It has already had the remarkable | North made up its mind that Slavery should end. and en- 
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dorsed President Lincoln’s decree, dated from the grave of be civilised peoples into grand masses, and the delegation to 
John Brown, and the English-speaking races stood relieved | those masses of positive power,—that is to say, they tend to 
for ever of their greatest and most persistent crime. In| the decay of all forms of external control. The process is 
1863 Greece flung out King Otho, an act without fruit | not in any case complete yet, but in all the tendency js 
for the hour, but showing at least that even in Eastern| unmistakable. No nation of men is now held in 
Europe misgovernment had reached its term, and in 1864 | legal slavery, and no power strong enough to defy the world 
Great Britain performed one of those acts which she| holds that slavery is right. The buttresses of that form of 
alone among the nations has ever performed,—the voluntary compulsion fell when the United States and Russia almost 
release of a people because they desired to be released. Mr. | simultaneously decreed its extinction, and the débris of the 
Grant Duff calls the release of the Ionian Islands a mistake, | old structure—old, perhaps, as man—must very shortly be 
and so it may have been as regards their material prosperity ; | swept away. Slavery still exists, but has ceased to be one 
but it was not a mistake regarded as an incident in the moral | of the potent forces controlling, whether for good or evil, 
history of mankind, as an assertion of the right of a people, whole masses of mankind. So, also, bas divine right. The 
whenever their choice does not visibly injure the re- |‘ peoples,” even in Europe, are not yet all absolutely free, 
mainder of the race, to demand their own freedom from | Still less all self-governing, but all forms of power not derived 
foreign rule. Whether the Ionian Islanders were quali-|from them have shrunk enormously. Individual localities, 
fied to choose is another matter on which we might | 28 Alsace-Lorraine, part of Poland, and one or two provinces 
on further evidence agree with the Member for Elgin, | of Turkey—as Thessaly and Candia—are still enslaved—that 
but the British Parliament thought they were, and acted on | is, still bear under compulsion a government unprotected by 
the belief, to its own hurt and the amazed annoyance of every | anything but bare force—but there cannot be said to be to-day 
despotic Court in Europe. The consequent poverty of the|@ country where any will could enforce itself on a great 
Tonians may raise doubts of the wisdom, but can never impair | matter in the teeth of a whole people. The masses have not 
the moral grandeur, of that act of renunciation. In 1865, the | gained the initiative everywhere—perhaps, as cynics might 
régime of inaction in English politics ended with Lord Palmer- | say, have not gained it anywhere except in Canton Zug— 
ston—his death was no gain, was in foreign politics a terrible | but they have gained a most effective right of veto, a power 
loss, but the end of his régime removed an obstacle to all pro- | of forbidding things they heartily disapprove. Outside 
gress ;—in 1866, the Austrian power—the stout defence of all | Russia and Turkey and Monaco there is no State in 
that was bad in politics, religion, or social order—went crash- | Europe where a law can be promulgated without the formal 
ing down, and as a first result the people of Austria, Hungary, | assent of the people, and inside them no law would be promul- 
and Venetia all alike became free, free at all events to arrange | gated which they heartily detested or despised. The Sultan 
their destinies for themselves, and in accordance with the | at this moment is risking his empire to alter the succession, 
tendencies of their own national life. In 1867 the British | and even he, with all the unique power he derives from his 
Parliament admitted the whole adult male population within | religious pretensions, does not venture to issue the decree upon 
the Constitution, so rendering revolution nearly impossible; and | which he has set his heart. And finally, the restraint of foreign 
in 1868-69 the Government, for the first time in its history, interference has diminished greatly. It is felt in France for the 
postponed every question, however pressing, to two tremendous | moment very keenly, but that is only temporary, and as a per- 
and successful attempts to redress the historic wrongs of Ire- | manent fact four-fifths of the people of Europe are now aggre- 
land. And finally, in 1870-71, the Napoleonic Government, gated into organizations so powerful that no external power 
which represented a false principle as well as a tyrannical | would to secure an internal change risk the terrible dangers now 
dynasty, came to a violent end, and the German people dis- involved in war, We could not, for instance, conceive of one 
played their power in unmistakable fashion, and their deter- | State invading another because it was trying a new nolitical 
mination to work out their problems for themselves, undis- | experiment, or embracing a new creed, or setting itself to 
turbed by interference from without. With Mr. Grant Duff's | some new task, such as the extinction of pauperism, within its 
view of the catastrophe of Sedan, a view deformed by out-| own boundaries. The masses, in fact, everywhere tend to 
spoken hatred of France as the disturbing power—it is become free,—free of legal bondage, free of authority other than 
not half so “disturbing” as that habit men have of waking their own, free of apprehension from outside foes. Whether 
out of sleep,—and by utter forgetfulness of the wrong inflicted | they are the better for that is a point on which opinion is 
on Alsace-Lorraine, we have no sympathy whatever, but he is | still strongly divided—the secret thoughts of the wise not 
right as to the other effects of that great change. It is'| being always identical with their outward words—and which 
much for Europe, as well as Germany, that Germany should | will be settled by each man for himself, in accordance with 
be independent, should work out her own career unaffected by | the degree of his sympathy or contempt for the remainder of 
apprehension from without; and more that she should be able | mankind. But of the fact there can be no doubt, nor of this 
to establish firm bounds to that Russian ambition which, in | first and most serious outcome of the fact,—that henceforward 
1852, was so triumphant that a Russian could say with truth, | the nations are responsible as they never yet have been for 
“Germany is a collection of Baltic provinces, to which | their own acts. 
the Ozar allows certain illusory rights, in particular that of | n 
being governed by their own Princes as wel! as Nicholas.” MR. BURGON’S FAILURE. 
The Member for Elgin loves chrome too much, but the, [T is a remarkable thing that intellectual oddity or freak- 
wonderful movement, life, and vigour of the decade, perhaps ishness should be a kind of “note” of the High-Church 
the fullest in the whole range of modern history, comes out | party. Ostensibly one would expect that a party which insists 
well under his touch, and though we cannot shut out as he | on the necessity of ecclesiastical authority on the one side, and 
does all the shadows from the scene, cannot overlook the | obedience on the other, would be about the last to indulge in 
sufferings and humiliations inflicted in this same decade on | mere eccentricities of no particular drift or significance. Yet 
the Latin race from which Europe has still so much to/it is this party mainly which is guilty of caprices which 
expect; cannot forget the decree of the Council of the | remind one, as Dr. Newman once suggested, of the self-inflicted 
Vatican which has rendered the reunion of Christendom | penances of the saints who stood for hours together in absurd 
so hopeless, and perliaps ushered in a new cycle of religious | attitudes in the market-places, without any other object than 
wars; and cannot be blind to the frightful increase of pecuniary | the discipline of their own shrinking minds. If Mr. Burgon 
corruption among all free races, we can still acknowledge the | and his friends had any rational object at all in what they did 
power, and especially the power of tone, in the picture he has | on Wednesday, we cannot but conjecture that it must have 
drawn. The landscape is smudged in places still with the | been some secret object of this kind, —the public objects put for- 
smoke of ruined homesteads, but the broad effect seen from | ward by them being too obviously unreal. What, for instance, 
the hill-top is none the less that of .dawn, and it is well that | can be less like nature than that letter of Dean Goulburn’s to 
we should occasionally be reminded of these effects. Dr. Stanley by which the grotesque move intended was first 
We are not of those who believe that the drift | made known to the English public? Dean Goulburn begins by 
or tendency of the times can always be divined from the | stating that he is going to take a step which gives him great 
grand, or rather the grandiose, events which mark them, | pain, and which it is due to the affection once subsisting 
holding that little events, unnoticed trivialities transacted in | between him and Dr. Stanley,—an affection “by no means 
remote corners, such, for example, say, as the discovery of | extinguished on my part,”—to explain to him beforehand. 
fire, are often more important to human progress; but | “ This step,” he says, “is the joining in the protest which I 
still it is worth noticing that all the events of the last twelve | understand is being got up at Oxford against your appointment 
years, except the Vatican Decree, tend to three well-marked | as Select Preacher ” :— 
results,—the extinction of human slavery, the aggregation of | «M y reason for joining in it is, that you are in the habit of throwing 
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the whole weight of your high character, your brilliant abilities, and | posts. There must be a second intention somewhere to be 
your eminent position into the support of the Rationalistic school—a | road between the lines of his apparently irrational letters. 


school which seeks to eliminate from Christianity both its doctrinal and . 
its supernatural element, and to reduce it to a system of moral truth, When we come to Mr. Burgon’s able letters to the Vice- 


illustrated by © tight, caamate, - wa, in Law] of ng oats Chancellor, and find him saying first that the resistance to the 
,» claims 8 ri or acc ; ; : 
porn fg Geneben to the tunel na any Bay Bee ak “of rhe ‘I aor ‘emagueny of De. Stanley as Select Preacher sou of conse 
hold it to be the paramount duty of every Churchman and every Chris- | neither on the Vice-Chancellor nor “even on Dean Stanley, 
tian to take every opportunity of entering his protest against the views | and next, that his own reason for resistance is that ‘the 
of this school, which ervony A oars to oe poe paren - —, < /advocate of the Westminster Abbey sacrilegious Communion, 
oupg men, an wa or 6 a. H ; + 
amr ng en we A’ +p ee ptr “ 7 hae a _ patron of Mr. Vance [? Mr. Vance Smith] the Unitarian 
are endeavouring to oppose your appointment, and who intend to give | eacher, the patron of Mr. Voy aey the infidel, the avowed 
an adverse vote, when your name as Select Preacher is admitted to Con- | champion of a mystic and cloudy Christianity, which is 
vocation.” /really preparing the way for the rejection of all revealed 
It is hardly possible that this letter can be quite serious. Ob-| truth,” is “not a fit person to be selected to address the 
viously if it were, Dr. Goulburn and his friends could do a great youth of this place from the University pulpit,”—it seems 
deal more than oppose the claim of the Dean of Westminster as | hardly conceivable that he is avowing his true object. If 
Select Preacher ; they might charge his writings with heresy, | 80, Why maintain that it is not a vote of censure on Dean 
and endeavour to get him deprived of his high rank in the Stanley? As the vote cannot possibly tend to diminish Dr. 
Church of England altogether. That would be a rational Stanley's influence in the University in any other way,—as the 
and coherent step, like proposing a vote of no confidence in a | attack is quite sure to increase vastly the sale of his writings 
Prime Minister. But what would be thought of Mr. Disraeli, | among the youth of the University, and the wish to hear him 
if instead of moving a vote of no confidence in Mr. Gladstone, | both in London and Oxford on all possible occasions,—then, if 
he maneuvred his party into using all their efforts to prevent Mr. | the vote is not a vote of censure, and does not mark moral disap- 
Gladstone’s being invited by the Lord Mayor to a Mansion-House | proval of Dean Stanley, what is it? What can be Mr. Burgon’s 
dinner? People would say immediately that there was some | Object in first repudiating any intention of censure, and then 
occult purpose not at first discernible in so crazy an endeavour. Passing so very severe a censure in his own name as his 


And so they would say of this profound anguish of mind | avowed reason for his vote? Is it possible that there is no 
which Dean Goulburn declares his intention to inflict | more in this than meets the ear? Here is one of Dr. Stan- 


on himself, not for the sake of preventing Dean Stanley ley’s oldest friends, who writes a letter of the most gush- 

from spreading his views and clothing them with the | ing private affection for him, and then says he is thinking of 

authority of the Church of England,—not even with the | sending it to the Guardian, to avoid any misunderstanding 

view of preventing his so spreading them at Oxford,—for as | Of his motives; and here is another man of eminence, who says 

we all very well know, he can be invited in Lent to preach with- the vote is not meant to censure Dr. Stanley, and then gives 

out Convocation’s assent, and has officiated often before now as | his reason for it in a censure of the most carefully bitter kind. 

Select Preacher to the University,—but solely with the apparent Both of them are obviously aware that they are drawing a new 

object of preventing him from using afew particular occasions | attention to Dr. Stanley and his views among all the youth of 

of no great value, while he has a great number of other | the University, and no doubt understand as men of the world 

occasions of far higher importance. As for the mere that if he had been pronounced unfit to occupy the University 
: “protest,” a formal arraignment in specific terms of pulpit, he would have been twice as much read and twice as 
{ specific views, with a few weighty signatures, would have | popular in his own Westminster pulpit. Is it not really the 
} ty times the influence of this eccentric ecclesiastical | most intelligible interpretation of these facts to assume that 
escapade. Surely the Dean of Norwich must have had a motive | the High-Church party, convinced that its want of success 
or a purpose which lay beneath what he chooses to give to the | must be due to some collective sin, has been looking out for 
public? And when he goes on to say, in a strain of gushing 42 opportunity of doing a collective penance as grotesque and 
personal affection that could hardly be intended for the public | humiliating as possible,—an hypothesis which would perhaps 
ear, ‘Oh, that it had been any one but you! for believe me, that also explain its complete defeat, which may have been pre- 
however much I may think it my duty in the interests of | arranged, like the defeat of the censure in the House of 
truth to act against you, I am by no means insensible to your | Lords on the Oollier proceeding? Dean Goulburn, who, 
amiability and integrity, nor to sentiments of ‘ Auld lang | 48 representing Dr. Stanley’s disapproving personal friends, 
syne,’” one feels quite sure that he must be contemplating | chivalrously took the initiative, made his letter sound 
some object far more spiritual than the mere exclusion of the 8 paradoxical as possible, and was even careful to throw 
Dean of Westminster from one very temporary opportunity of | discredit on his own outburst of private affection by add- 
influence, one, too, rather less influential than that which | ing that it was partly intended for the columns of a news- 
he habitually holds. No doubt there is something puzzling paper. Mr. Burgon, as representing the public opponents of 
about the further remark, “I have some thoughts of sending | Dean Stanley, follows, in language which, while it exposed his 
it [my letter] to the Guardian, to prevent any misinterpretation | 42pparent object to derision, was inconsistent with itself, and 
of my motives by those who know what our relations to one | repudiated the censure which seemed the sole object of the 
another have been,” because outbursts like “Oh, that it had proceeding. And then Dean Goulburn follows this up again 
been anyone but you!” are not what a man writes in the | by repeating the repudiated censure in the harshest language. 
view of sending his letter to the newspapers. But that is a | Finally, the party brings up its country voters and fails by a 
fresh reason for believing that Dean Goulburn had some esoteric | majority of 62, bearing its defeat in modest silence, without any 
meaning in what he was undertaking which he does not of the usual cries of party defiance ; nay, some of the defeated 
choose to explain. His long letter to the Vice-Chancellor, voters, non-residénts themselves, avow as they return to London, 
published yesterday, seems to render this still more likely, | “that non-resident members had no business to interfere in 


The drift of that letter is to prove that if such men as Dean | this matter.” Surely this is a preconcerted penancé from begin- 
Stanley are permitted to remain and teach in the Church, the | ning to end,—an appointed humiliation-day for the inconsist- 
Church becomes a meaningless kind of institution :—from all | encies and self-will of the party, by which it hopes to make 


which one would naturally suppose that Dr. Goulburn was | Spiritual profit for itself and to regain the favour of Heaven ? 

about to throw up his Deanery and retire from the Church of | It is indeed maintained that the whole action of the High 
England altogether. But evidently he has no such idea in | Church in this matter was a mere school-boy ebullition of 
his head. He does not object at all to be a brother Dean | party-feeling, like some of Archdeacon Denison’s outbreaks on 
to the Dean of Westminster. He only objects to be a brother the subject of the Conscience Clause. It is asserted that 
Select Preacher in the University to the new Select Preacher | the inculcation of “high” views of ecclesiastical authority 
whom the University has just nominated. Why he should not engenders a positive craving to resist established authority on 
endure to occupy the smaller and less influential post in associa- all manageable occasions, and that an opportunity of snubbing 
tion with the Dean of Westminster, but should feel no scruple 'a Dean or a Vice-Chancellor is too dear to those who insist on 
about occupying the larger and more influential post, the Dean | the divine authority of Bishops, to be lost, As the third law of 
of Norwich does not show. His second letter only makes his | motion teaches that action and reaction are equal, so it is said 
real object more mysterious than the first. Reasoning | that Britons who try to subdue their intellects to the teaching 
men will not believe that he really thinks it so stultifying (of an imaginary Church,—a Church without any visible 
to preach a few sermons that are at issue with Dean Stanley’s | organs,—must periodically find a safety-valve for their feelings 
teaching, in the University pulpit, and yet that he has no ob- | by assailing such visible authorities as they may find themselves 
jection at all to sanction the whole Church system which per- | able to quarrel with, or they would burst,—and that this is 
mits these paradoxes by holding one of its most valuable | the moral necessity which has led to an outbreak against 
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a Dean and a Vice-Chancellor, likely, as far as human eye can see, | vague shuffling of desultory subjects :—“ ‘Sir Humphry Davy ?? 
to be really injurious to the interests of the rebels. But this is | said Mr. Brooke, over the soup, in his easy, smiling way, taking up 
almost toc school-boy a theory of the High Church party’s | Sir James Chettam’s remark that he was studying Davy’s Agri- 
action to be credible, and for our own parts, after considering | cultural Chemistry. ‘Well, now, Sir Humphry Davy; I dined with 
the problem carefully, and finding it full of perplexity | him some years ago at Cartwright’s, and Wordsworth was there 
on either theory, we incline to the former. 
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On that theory, | too,—the poet Wordsworth, you know. Now there was some- 
at least, they acted like rational men, though like men who thing singular. I was at Cambridge when Wordsworth was there 
did not care to appear rational to the world. They were | and I never met him,—and I dined with him twenty years after. 
like Dr. Johnson doing penance in the market-place of his | wards at Cartwright’s. There’s an oddity in things now.’” Com. 
native town for some unfilial act towards his mother,—| pare that with Mrs. Cadwallader, dark-eyed, high-coloured 
unintelligible to the world at large, but full of inward | driving simultaneously into Mr. Brooke’s gates and the Panta 
piety, and self-justified by their own thoughts. If, on the | of the story, in her pony-phaeton, dressed in a shabby bonnet 
other hand, the act were one of mere irritation, if, like Hosea | ang very old Indian shawl, and doing her smart little stroke of 


Biglow, they were simply “Jlashin’ around like a short- | business at the lodge-keeper’s as she drives in, by asking Mrs, 


tailed bull in fli’ time,” then we fear the party cannot be | 
said to have a future beforeit, but must be regarded as simply 
puerile. Nor could we on that hypothesis recall with any 
satisfaction Dean Goulburn’s first letter, poured out of the 
most private and warmest impulses of his heart, but yet pre- 
pared for publication in the Guardian, and followed as it has 
been by a second full of something that the common world 
would call virulence; for it’ would at least have been 
decent, if he were imposing a penance, not on himself, 
but on his friend, to restrain those vocatives of gushing 
affection with which he accompanied the announcement of the 
anticipated stripes. If we do love beyond measure a friend to 
whom we are administering severe punishment, it is the more 
manly course not to pour our love out in Pecksniffian raptures 
during the very act. That is the way to get our motives not, 
indeed, misunderstood, but successfully guarded against a very 
different class of misunderstandings from those referred to by 
the Dean of Norwich. 








THE HUMOUR OF MIDDLEMARCH. 

WN one of the many at once fascinating and irritating sarcasms 
which it was impossible not to look forward to and backward 

at, while Middlemarch was still incomplete, and life had still a 
literary object, George Eliot says,—‘tSome gentlemen have made 
an amazing figure in literature by general discontent with the 
universe, as a trap of dullness into which their great souls have 
fallen by mistake; but the sense of a stupendous self and an 
insignificant world may have its consolations,”—a sharp saying 
and a sample of many another with which every chapter in 
Middlemarch is plentifully strewn. But it is not to sarcasms such 
as these that we should appeal as illustrative of the humour of 
Middlemarch. They gave a poignant flavour to the book, and 
made the reader feel a little afraid of his author, as well as wide 
awake to the general drift of her remarks; but painfully as the barbs 
of her psychological criticisms make themselves felt, these criticisms 
have not half the humour or zest of her manipulations of the ludi- 
crous where her attitude is not critical, as it is here, but directly 
creative. What picture in English literature has ever had more 
of true humour in it than that of the slipshod good-nature of Mr. 
Brooke, with his inchoate aphorisms struggling into the purely 
suggestive existence of a cloudy hint for sharper-minded people ; 
his embryonic ‘‘ documents” which never get even as far as that; 
his shuffling, irresolute ambition; his immense satisfaction in 
welling on the mere names of eminent persons or interesting 
places he had known,—as a species of shorthand memories the real 
significance of which to himself he never took the trouble to 
decypher ;—his fear of going too far, especially in the direction of 
expense ; and: his habit of introducing unpleasant information “ in 
the midst of a number of disjointed particulars,” ‘‘as if it were a 
medicine that would get a milder flavour by mixing”? And how 
the humour of the picture is enhanced by the admirable contrast 
with Mrs. Cadwallader, whose mind may be said to live only in the 
sharpness and detail of particulars, who never attempts an aphorism, 
and says precisely what she meaus with somewhat startling abrupt- 
ness and trenchant wit. A miscellaneous, desultory mind like Mr. 


| Fitchett how her fowls are laying, and on hearing that they eat 
| their eggs, saying, ‘‘Oh the cannibals! better sell them cheap at 
| once. What will you sell them a couple? One can’t eat fowls of a 
| bad character at a high price.” ‘This contrast between Mr. Brooke’s 
| mind, good-naturedly ‘‘ going to be created,” as it were,—so it 
| was that some old German play introduced Adam to its audience, 
—and Mrs. Cadwallader’s keenly crystallised wit, runs through the 
whole story. One of Mr. Brooke’s unhatched aphorisms is, as we 
have seen, that ‘there are oddities in things,—life isn’t cast in a 
mould,—not cut by rule and line, that sort of thing.” Mr, 
Brooke dwells on this ‘‘ oddity in things” repeatedly, once, in 
the instance we have quoted, at his own dinner-table,—once in 
trying to make his niece see that life with Mr. Casaubon won't be 
exactly what she had fancied it,—and again in a feeble attempt to 
soothe down by anticipation the irritation of Dorothea’s friends on 
the occasion of her second marriage,—which he does by opening 
to their vexed souls a prospective refuge in a species of 
philosophical predestination. ‘‘ You see, Chettam, you have not 
been able to hinder it any more than I have ; there’s something 
singular in things; they come round, you know.” But Mrs. Cad- 
wallader has no sympathy with that sort of generalisation of help- 
lessness. She doesn’t think there’s anything “singular in things.” 
They wouldn’t ‘have come round,” as Mr. Brooke calls it, if 
people hadn’t acted like idiots. As for Dorothea’s second mar- 


You did nothing to hinder it. If you would have had Lord 
Triton down here to woo her with his philanthropy, he might 
have carried her off before the year was over. There was no safety 
in anything but that. Mr. Casaubon had prepared the way as 
beautifully as possible. He made himself disagreeable,—or it 
pleased God to make him so,—and then he dared her to contradict 
him. It’s the way to make any trumpery tempting, to ticket it at 
a high price in that way.” ‘The collisions between Mr. Brooke 
and Mrs. Cadwallader are triumphs of humour, as when she 
attacks him for his electioneering propensities on the Radical side, 
and says to him, ‘“‘ Now do not let them lure you to the hustings, 
my dear Mr. Brooke. A man always makes a fool of himself 
speechifying. There's no excuse but being on the right side, so that 
you can ask a blessing on your humming and hawing ;” or when she 
advises his friends to play upon his dislike of spending money by 
making him feel sharply the expense of electioneering. ‘It’s no 
use plying him with wide words like ‘ expenditure,’—I wouldn't talk 
of phlebotomy, I would empty a pot of leeches upon him. What 
we good, stingy people don’t like is having our sixpences sucked 
away from us ;” or when deprecating Mr. Brooke’s ill-judged par- 
simony on his own estate, she says, “Oh, stinginess may be 
abused like other virtues; it will not do to keep one’s own pigs 
lean.” The humour of the running contrast between the needle- 
point of Mrs. Cadwallader’s criticism and the fermenting yeast 
of Mr. Brooke’s helpless mixture of ambition, indolence, aud good 
sense, is all the more telling because of the parsimony common to 
| both, which, when joined with precision of purpose and wit, 
| somehow becomes a new talent in Mrs. Cadwallader, or at least a 
| new field of success and distinction, but joined with Mr. Brooke’s 
| hesitation of thought and intention becomes in him a new incapa- 
\city. After all, Mr. Brooke is the more humorous figure of the 





riage, ‘‘ the only wonder to me is that any of you are sunprised.< 





Brooke’s, of would-be enterprise well down at heels, that harks bic |two; the election speech at Middlemarch is one of the most 
before it has well committed itself to anything, is a true enough | pymorous passages in English literature; but the peculiar 
and a humorous enough conception in itself, but when brought on to | plur of thought and purpose in his mind would never have been 
the stage in close contrast with one like Mrs. Cadwallader’s, which, | adequately appreciated without the keen foil of the companion 
Without a trace of this uncertain haze of aspiration, is full of the | picture. 

sharp settled self-confidence, mingled of high birth and wit, that | There is nothing in which George Eliot's humour shows 
hits its mark with precision for every helpless shuffle of | itself with more power than the fine shades with which she dis- 
Mr. Brooke’s, the humour of the picture is doubled. That | criminates the different kinds of mental and moral haze. Mr. 
good-natured fog of drifting purpose and incoherent thought | Brooke’s haze is haze of purpose, chiefly due to indolence. He is 
called Mr. Brooke, makes his first appearance at his own dinner- | not by any means without the yolk of sagacity, only it never gets 
table, introducing the conversation with his usual good-humoure | | develc ped into active life, in consequence of the native desultoriness 
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of hischaracter. But Geogge Eliot paintshaze of prejudice at least 
as well as she paints haze of purpose, and she paints it where there 
is no haze of purpose af all, but the clearest possible purpose 
looming red through a fogof notions, mixed up of creed and 
cunning, like the red-ho& of Fupiter through his great 
belts of cloud. What, f eau be fuller of grim humour 
than the picture of Mrs. awé, Peter Featherstone’s sister, who 
inveighs against the Vincys“‘ not at all with a defiant air, but in 
alow, muffled, neutral tone, as of a voice heard through cotton wool,” 
and who asks, in case Fred Vincy is to get her brother's, Peter 
Featherstone’s, property, ‘‘ what did God Almighty make families 
for 2” and this though she quite agrees with her dying brother, who 
dismisses her curtly in the words, ** Mrs. Waule, you'd better go,” — 
that ‘‘entire freedom from the necessity of behaving agreeably 
was included in the Almighty’s intention about families.” Of 
course, the evidence of humour here consists not in the accurate 
copying of the trait just as it would have been seen in a real 
Mrs. Waule, but in the indications that the conception of Mrs. 
Waule’s family feelings and creed was even more due to the 
author's humour than to her mere power of observation,— 
that it was due at least to a power of observation inspired and 
guided by humour. The merely faithful painter would have given 
Mrs. Waule’s remark, and might even have added that Mrs. Waule 
was not specially annoyed by her abrupt dismissal, but he would 
not have brought the two together as helping to interpret her view 
of the Providential purpose of a family. ‘That could be only the 
work of a great humorist, just as the contrast between Mrs. 
Cadwallader and Mr. Brooke could only be the work of a great 
humorist. 
described as passing through the mind of the Middlemarch inn- 
keeper, Mrs. Dollop, in relation to the asserted poisoning of Raffles, 
could only be the picture of a great humorist. Not that this 
train of thought is in any way, as far as we can tell, deflected from 
the truth of real life by the humour of the novelist, but that it re- 
quired her strongly humorous imagination for incongruities to supp 
the place of the manifold confusions of association which would stan 
for thought and knowledge with Mrs. Dollop. Mrs. Dollop is the 
person who leads opinion in Middlemarch against post-mortem 
examinations at the hospital. She said that ‘‘ Doctor Lydgate 
meant to let the people die in the Hospital, if not to poison them, for 
the sake of cutting them up, without saying by your leave or with 
your leave ; for it was a known ‘ fac’ that he had wanted to cut up 
Mrs. Goby, as respectable a woman as any in Parley Street, who 
had money in trust before her marriage—a poor tale for a doctor 
who, if he was good for anything, should know what was the 
matter with you before you died, and not want to pry into your inside 
after you were gone.” ‘This irrefragable argument for Mr. Lyd- 
gate’s murderous intentions—that he had wanted to cut up a woman 
who had money in trust before her marriage,—would never have 
reproduced itself in a mind in which the humour involved in the 
anarchy of ideas had not replaced, like a second nature, the 
ignorance which rendered such an anarchy possible. And the 
humour is still more delightful in the picture of Mrs. Dollop’s 
second great attack on Lydgate,—the attack founded on his 
supposed complicity in the poisoning of Raffles :— 

‘“** Why shouldn’t they dig the man up, and have the Crowner ?’ said 

the dyer. ‘It’s been done many and many’s the time. If there’s been 
foul play they might find it out.’—‘Not they, Mr. Jonas!’ said Mrs. 
Dollop, emphatically. ‘I know what doctors are. They’re a deal too 
cunning to be found out. And this Doctor Lydgate that’s been for cut- 
ting up everybody before the breath was well out o’ their body—it’s 
plain enough what use he wanted to make o’ looking into respectable 
people’s insides. He knows drugs, you may be sure, as you can neither 
smell nor see, neither before they’re swallowed nor after. Why, I’ve 
seen drops myself ordered by Doctor Gambit as is our club doctor and a 
good charikter, and has brought more live children into the world nor 
ever another i’ Middlemarch—I said I’ve seen drops myself as made no 
difference whether they was in the glass or out, and yet have griped you 
the next day. So I'll leave your own sense to judge. Don’t tell mo! 
All I say is, it’s a mercy they didn’t take this Doctor Lydgate on to our 
club. There’s many a mother’s child might ha’ rued it.’” 
Mrs. Dollop’s abject veneration for the latent power of drugs 
which *‘ made no difference whether they was in the glass or not, 
and yet griped you the next day,” is just such a touch of humour 
as Shakespeare delighted in. Indeed, perhaps the only other writer 
in fiction besides Shakespeare who could have created Juliet’s 
nurse is George Eliot. 

And even now we have but touched on the chief centres of the 
wealth of humour of Middlemarch. From little Benjamin Garth, 
who, when informed, while at his lessons, that his father is sent for 
again by employers who had previously abruptly dispensed with his 
Services, cries out, ‘‘ Hooray! just like Cincinnatus,” with a sense of 
discipline being relaxed, to Bulstrode, the Evangelical banker who 
could not admit that Joshua Rigg's destiny was the concern of 










And in the same way the train of thought which is | 


Providence, holding that ‘‘it belonged to the unmapped regions 
not taken under the Providential government, except in an imperfect, 
colonial way,” there is hardly a character in the book which is not 
described from the humorous, as well as the merely pictorial 
point of view. From Mr. Bambridge, the horse-dealer, who says 
that Raffles was the kind of man who bragged so much that * he’d 
brag of a spavin as if it ‘ud fetch money,” to Mrs. Toft, the 
knitter, who was always catching up misleading fragments of con- 
versation in the intervals of counting her stitches, every one of the 
slightest sketches is put in with a touch of humour that makes it 
bright and vivid. Without counting George Eliot’s bitterer sar- 
_casms,—which are only too numerous, though hardly so numerous, 
‘we think, as in former books, and sometimes not altogether 
| pleasant,—the wealth of genuine humour in Middlemarch is 
astonishing. And it is, so far as this, of the Shakespear- 
ian kind,—that it proceeds out of a fullness of insight 
into the commonest modes of thought and feeling which 
brings them before us to the very life; only it does not usually 
proceed from any considerable measure of sympathy with that mode 
of thought and feeling, as it does in Shakespeare even where, in an 
intellectual point of view, the popular way of looking at things is 
most indefensible. On the contrary, George Eliot laughs at the 
common modes of thought and feeling much more than with them, 
and it is only astonishing that, this being so, it seldom or never 
, leads her to exaggerate common people’s sayings into pure farce, 
‘or to starve them into pure inanity. She has always moderation 
‘enough to give to the absurdities and incongruities which she 
| exposes the tone of absolute fidelity to life. 





SIR JOSIAH MASON. 
HE Gazette of last week announced the bestowal of an 
honour upon a Birmingham citizen whose claims to such @ 
istinction are of a very remarkable kind, and well deserve special 
here. Until within the last few years, Mr. Mason was 
efly known as a manufacturer of steel pens and electro-plated 
| goods, who lived quietly and without ostentation, but was believed 
| to be amassing a fortune of an amount unusual even in prosperous 
| Birmingham. He has lately become more widely known as the 
founder of two of the most richly endowed of modern institutions, 
| Several years ago, he erected at Erdington, near his own house, a 
| stately Orphanage, on which he expended not only some £60,000, but 
| also considerable personal attention and superintendence, the build- 
| ing being largely from his own design, and filled with careful and 
ingenious mechanical arrangements, which he had himself devised 
for the comfort of the inmates. ‘This institution he has endowed 
_ with landed property amounting in value to nearly a quarter of a 
million sterling ; and it is probable that ere long the Orphanage will 
| enjoy an unencumbered income of upwards of £12,000 a year. Since 
that time he has resolved to establish on a still more munificent 
scale a College for practical science in Birmingham. It is, how- 
‘ever, not to the exceptional magnitude of these gifts, but to the still 
more exceptional conditions under which they have been bestowed 
upon the public that we desire to draw attention here. From 
| Mandeville and Turgot down to our present Chancellor of the 
' Exchequer, there have always been thinkers who expressed grave 
doubts as to the value of charitable foundations ; and who have 
insisted, not without reason, on the impolicy of permitting 
testators to perpetuate their own plans and theories, and on the 
right of the State to refuse bequests which were clogged with con- 
ditions inimical to the public interests. And the history of charitable 
|and educational foundations in England does not justify us in 
disregarding this warning. How many evil practices have been 
perpetuated; how much pauperism, falsehood, and base solicitation 
| have been encouraged; how many absurd and crude theories of 
‘education have been stereotyped, and how mach corruption has 
been engendered by charitable trusts, it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. None but those who have carefully investigated the history 
of foundations in England can have an adequate conception of the 
evil they have wrought. ‘There is in the popular imagination a 
quasi-sacredness about the will of a deceased benefactor, which 
renders it in practice more difficult to change the ordinances: he 
has made than to repeal any law in our Statute Book. And hence 
‘the country has become covered with rigid, inelastic institutions, 
incapable of being adapted to the altered requirements of modern 
times, often designed to promote objects which are no longer felt 
by the nation to be worthy, and sometimes absurdly rich and 
cumbrous in proportion even to those objects which are in them- 
selves beneficial. It is therefore not without some anxiety and mis- 
| giving that the true statesman examines the nature of any new 

foundations which are added to the number. 
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The deed of foundation establishing ‘* Josiah Mason’s| which he declares to be fundamental and unalterable, are that the 
Scientific College” recites with a simplicity almost touching, Governors shall be Protestant laymen, that no theological teaching 
the history of its founder, and the motives which led to its shall be given in the college, and that no religious test of 
establishment :— | any kind shall be applied either to teachers or students, 
“ Whereas in explanation of the object and intention of these presents, | Even amongst these limitations, there are obviously some which 
the said Josiah Mason desires it to be recorded that he was born at | might be causes of future regret. A man must be very sure in- 
Kidderminster, in the county of Worcester, and that from his earliest | deed that theology is all folly, to exclude its teaching for all time 
youth he was engaged in earning his livelihood, first as a shoemaker, f his Coll a amie % t ivable that i : 
then as a baker, then as a carpet weaver at Kidderminster aforesaid, re ee eee; Gae age, © concerane that in excluding 
whence at the age of 20 years he came to Birmingham, where until the | Catholic laymen the trust may sometimes be found to exclude 
age of 30 years he was a jeweller and gilt toymaker, and was then in-| some of the most useful men for the purpose contemplated by the 
troduced into his present business of steel split ring and key-ring testator 
making (which introduction was the foundation of all his worldly sage _— 
prosperity) by his good friend Samuel Harrison, the first inventor of steel | It is often asserted that the tendency of modern legislation, and 
split rings, and that he the said Josiah Mason having succeeded to of all bold and drastic measures for reforming endowed foundations, 
the said business, added to it the manufacture of steel pens, both of | yj . s : — a . 
which businesses ho hath ever since continued; with the capital | — be > gsr ret testatons, and to diminich seriously 
acquired in the said businesses he, the said Josiah Mason, afterwards | °/© BUMDer OF c aritable benefactions. ‘The fear that some of the 
entered into partnership with George Richard Elkington, now deceased, | more selfish and vulgar forms of posthumous charity will thus be 
as nat ap pega — under the — of Loe —. | checked is not ill grounded, and will not much appal any thought- 
poe Elkington.. usiness of coppor-smeiting, under the rm of 228° | ful man. But it is noteworthy that three of the most splendid 
« And whereas the said Josiah Mason hath dedicated a portion of the | gifts ever bestowed for public purposes have been recently made, 
wealth so acquired by him in erecting and endowing at Erdington an| not by way of bequest, but in their life-time, by men fully 
pond wa dewey for boys and _ — a bse a y om his | acquainted with the tendency of modern legislation, and evidently 
ong and varied experience, as aforesaid, in ailieren rancoes of manu-|- : : ’ : 
facture, of the necessity for and benefit of thorough systematic, scientific ™ sympathy with it. Mr. Peabody 8 gift to the und of London, 
instruction, specially adapted to the practical, mechanical, and artistic | Sir Joseph Whitworth’s Science Scholarships, and Sir J. Mason’s 
requirements of the manufactures and industrial pursuits of the Midland | Birmingham institutions have all been made over to the public on 
district, and particularly of the Boroughs of Birmingham and Kidder- | elastic conditions which leave to posterity a very large discretion as 
minster, hath determined to devote a portion of his remaining property | . a : ‘ 
to the foundation of an institution where such systematic scientific | tO their future administration. And there can be little doubt that 
education may be given,” &c. all the wiser and nobler forms of bequest for public objects will be 
A large and generous design like this, in favour of an object of | greatly encouraged by a belief that in future the spirit rather than 
indisputable public utility, is no novelty in the history of founda- the letter of founders’ wills will be regarded ; and that reverent and 
tions. And yet it alone has not been found in practice to be an cautious, but still energetic measures will be sanctioned by the 
adequate safeguard against subsequent mismanagement and stag- | State from time to time, in order to bring ancient foundations into 
nation. As one looks back, not without sadness, at the record of | batmony with modern needs. Meanwhile, Mr. Lowe himself would 
endowments started in a similar spirit, it is impossible to forget | probably not hesitate to admit that dona ferentes like Sir J. Mason 


that many of them have failed in their objects and become public | bie vas ae eae Or aoe hoe rae = Lge 


nuisances, and that this result has been mainly attributable to two | : ; : , 

causes, which the most generous benefactor, when destitute of | S°me future time in the way we have just explained; and 
political foresight, is apt to overlook. One of them is, that a| that benefactions thus offered may be safely and thankfully 
body of trustees named in the founder's deed, and allowed to | accepted by the nation with whose intellectual future the founder 
renew itself by perpetual co-optation, becomes in the course of desires to be so honourably identified. In so far as Knighthood 
years a narrow clique, practically irresponsible, out of harmony | i8 40 expression of national gratitude, it was never more appro- 
with the outside world, and disposed to administer the property | Priately conferred than on a man who has not only made a noble 
rather as a private trust, than with a view to the public interests, | Contribution to the national resources, but has also, by the man- 
Another and graver evil is that the precise statutes and arrange- | Her of his gift, established a valuable and much needed precedent, 
ments decreed by the founder are assumed to be of perpetual for the imitation of the ‘‘ pious founders ” of the future. 

obligation, and that no provision is ever made for revising them | 
from time to time, and abrogating those which are virtually | 
obsolete. But for the operation of those two causes, endowed | C\UCH cheap reprints of Dryden as the “ Globe Edition” mark, 
foundations might preserve the same vitality as other English | we trust, the coming-back of a taste for poets who were the 
institutions, and there would be little or no need for periodical | delight of days that did not know the lurid tints of Byron, or the 
Royal Commiasions to report on gross abuses and to recommend artfully natural music of Tennyson. The recoil from the stiff 
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DRYDEN AND MODERN STYLE. 


revolutionary measures. Itisinteresting to enquire what provisions | squareness of line, the balanced antithesis, and the polished wit which 
ave contained in on J. Mason's deed of foundation in regard to| threatened to make poetry sink to the level of acrostics, is at 
each of these particulars. ’ , last going to the opposite extreme of mystic feebleness. ‘The wave 

Zhe total oumber in the fatare lpr body = be eleven, of Romanticism which brought Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
of whom the founder nominates six during his life-time, and the | has also brought a crowd of imitators, who threaten to make life a 
Town Council of Birmingham is to elect five after his death. As’ burden by their wailing incoherency; by their affected use of 
eee ceeer in the number of the representative 4 official | antique phrases; by their lackadaisical laments for nothing in 
trustees, they are to be filled up by further election by the Town | particular; and by their general inability to say plain things in 
Council ; and when the number of original trustees is reduced to | plain words, or to write with the simplicity, the vigour, and the 
four, raged places as to be supplied by co-optation among the whole | homely richness which were once the crowning glories of English 
body, - which ode evident that the sepeneaceires of the Coun- verse. The pre-Rapbaelites are pictorially taking the side of the 
a wa eam ‘Guo Se in the sengesty. Thus the trust wit be | Ritualists, who in turn are depraving taste by their glorifications 
invigorated by the constant infusion of new representative ele- ; of a barbaric art, because it sets off the tenets of the sacerdotal 
ments, and the administration of the funds will always be in the | mythology. Mr. Rossetti's considerable capacity for writing 
sae Ss any ay —— nsible to the community for whose| verse is wedded to a passion for obscurity of thought and feeling. 
benefit the quprmapeben designed. : 5 | Mr. Swinburne’s genius for melodious utterance is united to a 

Aad with a view fe render his regulations and provisions better | vicious taste that too often disfigures pure English as well as pure 
adapted to the requirements of future times, there occurs in this thought. The great genius of Mr. Browning is linked with such 
Geed an important and unique stipulation : ~ contempt for the intelligence of the English people, that be 


“ Provided always that it shall be lawful for the said Josiah Mason, at | shovels rough jottings out of his note-book, calls them poetry 





any time or times during his life, and after his decease, for tho Trustees, 
within two years after the expiration of every successive period of fifteen 
years, from time to time to alter or vary the trusts and provisions herein 
contained, in all or any of the particulars following, that is to s: 7,—tho 


number of the trustees, the number and functions of the Council, tho | 


age at and the conditions on which regular students shall be admitted 
and shall leave the institution, the proportion of income to be applied to 
scholarships, exhibitions, prizes, premiums, and gratuities, and the pre- 
ference of regular students born in the boroughs of Birmingham and 
Kidderminster.” 


And it further appears that the only parts of his present intentions | 


(other than the general design to promote scientific instruction) 


instead of conundrums, and thus leaves the mystic product for the 
| wonder of all coming time. But we reach the height of artistic 
barbarity only when we go to the bodyguard of critics who wait 
on these potentates, and salute them in words that ordinary minds 
would scarcely use to qualify Dante. The preference of Swin- 
burne to Shelley has become a common-place instead of a joke. 
An artistic sect, in fact, has risen to preach a gospel, to make 
converts, to hurl avathemas, and to issue sentences of excom- 
munication. We see the evangel revealed in such signs as 
| the haunting of studios, the dilettantism, the petty form of fetish- 
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dem which is called the worship of Art, the belief in mythical saints, 
the capacity for attending to the trivialities of Ritualism, and the 
weak denunciation of all windows that do not happen to be peaked. 
All this betrays a feebleness of mental backbone, a tendency to 
moral curvature of the spine, which will draw forth the laughter 
of the next generation. We owe to that weakness the copies of 
medieval barbarity which the more fanatical office-bearers of 
the pre-Raphaelite sect place on the walls of the Exhibitions, not 
only with perfect gravity, but with loud rebukes to those old- 
fashioned people who doubt whether the colouring of the green 
angels, with grimy, woeful faces, and bodies so limp that 
they could be folded up in a carpet-bag, is quite equal to the 
colouring of Titian. We are indebted to the high priests of the 
same sect for verses in which some pretty sentiment is expressed 
with the stammering feebleness of a devotee who is half a self- 
indulgent Pagan and half a monk; who worships Venus one 
hour, and sings matins the next; who fancies that the very trees 
cannot be poetical unless they be scented with incense, nor the 
daylight unless it be brightened by the twinkle of red tapers, set 
in brass candlesticks; who would bring back dead forms of 
thought and a dead phraseology, as the Ritualists try to galvanise 
the corpse of a dead creed. Yet, we repeat, the feeble tunefulness 
of half-monkish, half-Pagan sentimentality is praised in words 
that would suffice to laud the higher flights of Dante. Such is 
Romanticism run mad. It is not a whit more sane or less 
ludicrous than the classical monstrosity that, in Westminster 
Abbey, represents Chatham declaiming to astonished nymphs and 
sea-horses, which do not understand a word of English, and were 
never in the House of Lords in their lives. The next age will 
laugh as heartily at the carefully simulated insanity which breaks 
out in pre-Raphaclite verse and picture as we laugh at the 
grotesque struggles of the fat, fox-hunting, church-going, old- 
port stupidity of the Georgian era to imitate the sculptured 
Paganism of Greece. We need a new Dunciad to place on the 
gibbet of epigrammatic scorn those sectaries who write and paint 
as if they fancied that the first duty of art was, not to be 
true, but to be queer, and who look down with Pharisaic 
straightforward mind which, like 
Opie, mixes its colours, not with theories, but with brains. 
Less than the wit of a Pope would make the whole of England 
ring with laughter at the feeble copies of half-barbaric art which 
- the sect is placing on stained window and in puffed books. A 
hearty burst of contempt from the lungs of Common-sense would 
blow these phantoms of a diseased imagination into nothingness, 
Meanwhile, the best advice that can be given to the high priests 
of the sect is that they should clear their minds of Cant. 

In the midst of a misty Romanticism, we repeat that we sce a 
pre-eminently healthy sign in the republication of such classics as 
Dryden. No better medicine than a dose of Dryden could be pre- 
scribed for any man who is suffering from the measles of artistic 
ritualiem. He will, no doubt, find the fare so coarse and rough 
that he will at first be revolted, and, pitching Alsolom and Achitophel 
to the other side of the room, he will fail.back for solace on some 
feeble, flimsy, undefined, and shrieking spectre, which has not 
got the gift of articulate speech. But we assure the patient that 
the cure will be complete if the dose be taken daily for a month. 
Dryden’s muscular genius, his flesh-and-blood figures, and his 


manly English, will seem strangely real and healthful, after the | 
hot air and the mysticism of verses which, like precociously | 


Evangelical children, are too good to live. We take Dryden 
because he is singled out by the Sect as a frightful example 
of depravity: ‘The Rubens of poetry, he shocks all who love 
refinement, grace, soft music, tenderness, the sweetness of life, 
the half-heard notes which link, as with unseen chains, the louder 
harmonies of song and colour. 
lie ill of the pre-Raphaclite measles, and criticism was wont to 
deny that he was a poet at all. Milton said that Dryden 
was ‘“‘a rhymer, but no poet,” and criticism has been saying much 
the same thing ever since. Nor would it be difficult to write a 


wooden is much of the verse that he meant to be poetical, how hard 
are even the loftiest notes of his song, and how short are the flights 
that he can take even when his power of wing is at its best. If 
we go to him for that indefinable, impalpable, but unmistakable 
something called poetry, he will not bear a comparison, we do not 
say with Burns, or Shelley, or Coleridge, but with far smaller men. 
It is almost ludicrous to pass from Tennyson’s Two Voices to 
those parts of the Hind and the Panther in which Dryden tries to 
Pierce a little below the superficial crust of dogmatic theology. 
The new poet is profounder than the old even as a philo- 


He disgusts many who do not | 


scathing review of all that came from his pen, or to show how | ness betook itself to the loneliness of the study. 


for a life to come with a power which might be envied by 
|} @ mere theologian; but he never forgets that the first office of a 
| poet is to sing, and the hues of poetry and philosophy are shot 
| through and through each other, so that the tints come and go, 
vanish and glisten, as they move. ‘The lines of Dryden, on the 
other hand, simply give a rather shallow logic the voice of vigorous 
| declamation, which might almost as well have taken the form of 
| prose as of verse. So far, Dryden was no poet. 
But those mystic sectaries who flaunt that fact contemptuously 
| forget to ask how far it was the result of Dryden's own lack of 
| native power, and how far it is due to the age in which he lived. 
Every one who can sing at all in these days sings with some degree 
of melody. ‘The smallest scrap of verse in a magazine or a news- 
paper, although signed by an unknown hand, is more free from 
| scientific or prosaic thoughts and words, and more swiftly breaks 
into song, than the occasional verses even of Dryden and Pope. But 
is it possible that self-conceit can be so Olympian as to fancy that 
what is easy to the puniest throats of these days would lie beyond 
the compass of Dryden's vocal powers, if Dryden were living at 
the present time? ‘The truth is that such a man could have sung 
any tune of which he had heard the key-note. A poet is, of all 
men, the most susceptible to the impressions of his day. Keats, 
in whom the poetic temperament had almost a diseased strength, 
said that he often found himself like an instrument on which 
the passing wind made music; and such, in less degree, is the 
experience of minds more robustly made. It is the secret of that 
recoil from the artificial melody of Pope which reached its full force 
after the French Revolution. When thought grew deeper, feelings 
more natural, and the revolt against the sacerdotal sanctities of the 
Church more loud than they had been since the Reformation, the 
poetry of the age took the same hue and note. Men went back to the 
old ballads for snatches of wild barbaric melody, at the bidding 
of the impulse which made Rousseau paradoxically prefer a life 
of savagery to such civilisation as kings, monks, priests, soldiers, 
and statesmen had brought to France. And when poetry became 
more natural, less obedient to the petty rules of the schools, and 
bolder in its flights, it did but follow the age, and give voice to 
what all men were feeling. ‘There is not the slightest reason to 
imagine that Byron, Shelley, and Coleridge would have sung as they 
did if they had been born a hundred years earlier, and it is highly 
probable that they would have cast ia their lot with the school which 
was richest in epigram and wit. In fact, Byron did wish that his age 
would permit him to follow in the footsteps of Pope, for whom he 
had an extravagant and even perverse admiration. He first gained 
fame as a copyist of the Dunciad, but he soon found that the 
wailings of Childe Harold were more to the mind of a discon- 
tented time than any number of exotic epigrams, and so he put 
aside, with a half-affected sigh, the dream of rivalling the Moral 
| Essays. In precisely the same fashion did another set of influences 
/draw Dryden away from mysticism and music to epigram and 
heroics. He fell on an age which is perhaps the most contemptible 
|} in the whole range of English history, with the doubtful exception 
‘of the time that prepared men for the worship of George IV. 
' The manly dignity and earnestness of Elizabeth's reign had fled 
| away as if for ever. ‘The moral austerity of Puritanism bad been 
| driven into hiding by that Blessed Restoration which furnished Eng- 
land with a King who became the pensioner of France by divine 
right; with a Court which was guided by a well filled harem, and 
sanctified by a platoon of apostolically ordained right reverend 
fathers in God; with a licence which had dropped the veil of 
decorum when crossing the Channel from France, and had sunk 
into a swinish grossness. Loyalty could do nothing higher than 
desecrate the remains of the prince of English rulers, soldiers, and 
statesmen. Religion blossomed into no higher flower of sanctity than 
the composition of a liturgy in honour of a Blessed Martyr who 
had united some family virtue, some grace of manner, some taste 
for the picturesque points of dress, and some turn for rhetorical 
piety, to a remarkable talent for telling lies. No great man 
could have lived in the political or the courtly atmosphere. Great- 
The grim Hebrew 
earnestness of Puritanism fled iuto the twiiight of conventicles, 
away from the influences which would have softened the rigour of 








| its fanaticism, and away also from the classes which it would have 


braced into a manliness that would have smitten dead the lingering 


' sacerdotalism of the English people. In high places patriotism and 


religion were meaningless names. ‘The realities were to be found only 


' among the classes which lay far from Court and fashion. Philosophy 


had in the hands of Hobbes become a reasoned plea for absolutism, 
and the profounder parts of his system had as yet done nothing higher 
than cast doubt on all the sanctities of life. Theologians busied 


Sopher, and he states the best of the floating arguments | themselves with blustering little incredibilities that bave happily 
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at last passed away from the view of all men who do not wait on | 
priests. 
Such was the time of Dryden, and the higher flowers of poetry 
could not bloom in that atmosphere. One great poet did, indeed, (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
still live, and still sing with Hebrew majesty and sublimity; but yry pear Sir,—In your interesting article of to-day on the 
he was blind, poor, and lonely, —‘‘ with darkness and with dangers | study of Homer, you have quoted from a report of some remarks 
compassed round, and solitude.” He had drawn the tone of his | made by me at the meeting on Tuesday last of the Society of 
inspiration from a nobler time, and his organ music seemed 80) Ripjical Archeology the words, ‘‘ Every day must begin for me 
monotonous and so dull to the men who were the examplars of | with my old friend Homer.” I wish to say that the reporter hag 
taste, that they went after the light fiddling band which was led | peep led, probably by some careless or indistinct expression of 
by Dryden. The author of Absolom and Achitophel was admi- ' mine, into an error. What I said was that every effort to 
rably fitted to be the laureate of such an age. Burdened by 00 | examine the question raised on that day must begin for me with 
small scruples or deep convictions, apt to catch any tune that | Homer. ‘The Homeric Poems are in my opinion firmly based, as 
might happen to be liked by the crowd, gifted with extraordinary | » record of races, religion, arts, and manners, in a rather remote 
force of brain, with wit, and with such a mastery over the mechan- | antiquity, and thus they form a natural point of connection with 
ism of words as comes to few men in a whole race, he said, with | 4) prior studies: and the agency of the people known to us 
incomparable power, what the triflers of the Court, the intriguers | through Greece as Phoenicians connects Greece itself with that 
of the Parliament House, the loungers of the green-room, the| Assyrian plain which yielded the record under discussion, and 
literary dictators of the coffeehouses were thinking or feeling | which was either the earliest seat, or one of the two earliest seats, 
about the narrow strip of life which lay between Whitehall and | of civilisation. 
Temple Bar. London called for heroic comedies, spiced with; But as to my beginning every day with Homer, as such a 
sonorous rhetoric and indecency ; and what it demanded Dryden | phrase conveys to the world a very untrue impression of the 
gave. The taste for personal satire inevitably gathered the strength | demands of my present office, I think it right to mention that, so 
of a passion in the neighbourhood of a Court and a Senate where lfar as my memory serves me, I have not read Homer for fifty 
life was one long scandal ; and Dryden lashed the sins, the follies, lines or for a quarter of an hour consecutively during the last four 
the frailties, the infirmities of courtier, politician, and poet with @ years, and any dealings of mine with Homeric subjects have been 
whip such as had been wielded by the satirists neither of Greece nor | confined to a number of days which could readily be counted on 
of Rome. A time which had lost an ear for the deeper melodies of | the fingers. Forgive my troubling you with this explanation, 
life could still cheer rhetorical bravuras, sounding verse, and feats | and allow me to remain very faithfully yours, 
of rhythmical ‘‘ execution,”—just as people who turn wearily away W. E. GLapsronr. 
from the austere sublimities of Sebastian Bach or Haydn may; 4] (urlton House Terrace, S.W., December 7, 1872. 
be moved to superficial admiration by the brilliancy of Verdi; | 
and so Dryden wrote odes like Alexander's Feast, which, | ae a Raa - 
although ements over-praised, is still a fine piece of | THE LATE CONTEST AT OXFORD, 


Or hy a A 2 (To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPHOTATOR.”] 
q d s that Dryden did for his age. | ., = os : é a Te 
Spneel mats, Such was the office that Dryde s°. | Sin,—The scene in the Sheldonian Theatre on Wednesdagy tf 


But he could have done far higher work if there had been any | piece Replat yr ti bh 
call. His taste was pure, as he showed by his reverence for Shake- | to aa 8 Me m He geod ee an ee or . 
speare and Milton, at a time when the one was deemeda barbarian | 1 tt th “ne os wee sah es ~ _ 
and the other a pedant. And the compass of his song grew with | 7 omaha rag ° ad ives: “4 " . pee 1 ny" 
every year of his life. His poems are on a heightening scale of ties ieee < o _ a 4 ages oh beth 2 oo : 
excellence, and his finest glow of song is to be found in the Fables | we 8 ae ° e ard, was Cc . po y ~“ a 
which he wrote at a time of life when the voice usually begins | “ we . ow _— * wearing i, ‘ “- betas 
to fail. Had he been born a hundred and fifty years later he gent Denn & ea Fast with: thele irate Procuratenaa 
would have written as mystically, as musically, and as poetically va graen. The time avaliable oo oe het been shoot, 
_ too short adequately to disturb the inertia of the clerical voters, 
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as the age could have wished. | 
Now, however, the chief value of Dryden comes from his ruddy, 
sturdy English health, Whatever may have been the sins of the 
Restoration, it was not a time of hypocrisy, and indeed it spoke its } 
mind with astonishing frankness. It called the earth to inspect 
its rascality, and Dryden took the inventory in the spirit of the | 
day. Nor was it an age of puny sentimentality, or of sickly 
analysis of motives. Even its blackguardism was emiuvently 
healthful in comparison with the diseased curiosity of some less | 
depraved times ; and here, again, it found in Dryden a faithful 
secretary. He spoke out with a downright frankness and sim- 
plicity, which bring the refreshment of common-sense to a mind | 
tired of the artificially tortuous subtlety of writers who only 
half know what they mean, and who waste time in micro- 
scopically examining their own small souls. And the English of 
Dryden is for all time a model of the manly, straightforward, | 
rapid, vigorous style which misty sectaries would kill if they 
could. His coarseness will hurt no one who is not already vicious, 
and the study of his healthy simplicity and vigour would help to 
exterminate a poetical sect which draws much of its inspiration | 
from a diseased self-consciousness and self-conceit. We do not, | 
indeed, go to him for the highest notes of song. His poetry has | 
not the sunny, healthful gaiety of Chaucer, whose verse recalls the | 
green fields and the voice of birds; nor doesit reach the same rank 
as Spenser’s, which seems to come from fairyland; nor has it any | 
kinship with that of Shakespeare, whose touch awakes whatever is | 
musical in life or thing; or with that of Milton, whose cathedral | 
music peals forth a fit jubilation to the hierarchies of blazing | 
seraphim that he saw with the inner eye, which was only filled | 
with a more heavenly radiance when it was shut out from the light | 
of day. Dryden stands in a far lower place, but in his own circle | 
he has no superior ; and, as the satirist, the reasoner in verse, the | 
magnificent declaimer, the master of descriptive epigram, he will | 
draw forth the homage of distant generations, long after some | 
pretentious names of later days shall have slept in forgetfulness. | 





while the Jay element of convocation, probably much larger than 
it was thirty years ago, was content for the most part to ‘‘let the 
parsons fight out their own battles.” Hence the numbers 
assembled were not overwhelmingly large. ‘The floor of the 
theatre was covered, but not crowded. ‘There was no incon- 
venient pressure, and, partly, doubtless from this cause, there 
was good humour undisturbed throughout the proceedings, The 


| Upper galleries were empty, the lower galleries coutained a 


sprinkling of undergraduates (nine-tenths of the men had “ gone 
down ”’), and of ladies, who did not however, adorn the place with 
that rich variety of colour which so enhauces the splendours of 
Commemoration. 

A few minutes after two the Vice-Chancellor rose, amidst 
breathless silence, to state the object of the convocation. He then 
began to read the names which were to be submitted to the 
‘* Venerable House.” The first name was that of Dr. Harvey 
Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle, and it was received with slight 
applause. Then came the name of viri admodum reverendi Artur 

enrhyn Stanley, S.T.P. ** Placetne vobis, domini doctores? placet ne 
vobis magistri ?” he asked, in the usual form. A paragraph in the 
Times, scarcely complimentary to the learning of the Assembly, had 
stated that, as any debate must be conducted in Latin, the division 
would take place immediately on the putting of the question. So, in- 
deed, it turned out. Two opposing shouts of Placet and Non placet 
answered the question, and it seemed, to us at least, who stood on 
the Placet side, that our voices prevailed. The Proctors then took 
the votes of the Doctors, as they sat in state on either side of the 
Vice Chancellor. Next came the direction,— Vos quibus placet in 
dextram partem discedatis Vos quibus non placet in sinistram. The 
last word was caught up as significant of the character of a most 
ill-advised attempt. It seemed to those who watched the 
crowd that the faces of the majority were turned towards the 
right-hand door. Still the issue was very doubtful ; the Non-placets 
had hoped that they would double our numbers, while the Liberals 
had grown so accustomed to defeat that they scarcely hoped for 
victory. Meanwhile, the rope which is supposed to separate 
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those who have voted from those who have yet to vote was being | 
pressed across the floor, and the crowds at the two doors began to | 
thin. It was observed, as a good sign, that the Non-placet door | 
was the first to become vacant. On the other hand, the Placets | 
had been voting as slowly as possible, in order to give time for | 
the arrival of a train which they hoped would bring them a rein- | 
forcement. The division completed, the Vice-Chancellor rose. | 
All was eagerness, but all that he had to say was to ask whether | 
any one still wished to vote. The voting, by the way, is con- | 
ducted in the simplest and rudest fashion, without any precaution | 
against the recording of false votes. ‘There is nothing to prevent 
any one who might choose to assume the M A. gown from taking | 
part in it. A few more votes were given ; then the Proctors com- 
pared their lists, and consulted with the Vice-Chancellor and with 
each other. The Placets were high in hope. They fancied that | 
they could see a pleased expression on Dr. Liddell’s somewhat | 
worn and suffering face, while the Junior Proctor, whose sym- | 
pathies, as well as those of his colleague, were knowa to be with 
Dr. Stanley’s supporters, looked positively beaming. Now the | 
Senior Proctor rises, and amidst an universal hush announces Major | 
parti placet. A hearty shout was set up by thecrowd, and was renewed 
again and again, quite overpowering the hisses of the vanquished. 
A hiss never has any chance against a cheer, and with the cheers 
there were now superior numbers and the elation of unaccustomed 
victory. 

This victory may, indeed, be easily overrated. The assailants 
chose their battle-field badly. It would be easy to name more 
than one Liberal divine over whom they would have gained a 
certain triumph. Nor did they unite their party. Some Con- 
servatives resented the dictation of a clique, others feared that the 
proceeding would weaken the position of Convocation. Still a 
victory has been won. A knot of busy agitators, who are abso- 

. sless of the true, the real interests of the University, who 
f worse than nothing, in the way of academical work, 
a humiliating check. These men would be insigni- 
af the power which they wield over the non-resident 
Let these once find that they are not led to certain 
M@ they will cease to follow the bidding of their chiefs. 
ieeess of Wednesday gives good hope about the issue of 
Micts that may be impending.—I am, Sir, &., M.A. 








CLERICAL PATRONAGE. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$m,—All advocates of Church Reform should be thankful for 
your expression of opinion that congregations require to be pro- 
tected against the ‘ virtues” as well as the faults of patrons. It 
is high time that it should be recognised that ‘‘ the growing 
freedom of the clergy” means at present ‘‘the growing bondage 
of the laity.” I never heard this so well put as by one of the 
most intelligent and amiable of our Liberal clergy, who was lately 
descanting on the wonderful freedom afforded to her clergy by 
the National Church. The speaker had no intention to be 
ironical ; he was simply, for the moment, forgetting the laity 
altogether. 
“* What a marvellous thing,” he said, “‘is the freedom in the 
Church of England! Only think! You may see in the same 
parish, ministering perhaps at the same altar, two clergymen, 





both belonging to the Church of England, both legally entitled 
to proclaim her doctrines, of whom one may get up into the 
pulpit one Sunday and say, ‘The bread of the Holy Sacrament | 
contains the body of Christ, and I adore His presence in it;’ while 
the other may, on the following Sunday, say to the same con- 
gregation, ‘The bread is mere bread, nothing but a sign; and | 
the Sacrament is nothing but a memorial.’ There is no religious | 
body that exists, or ever existed, that can boast of so much free- | 
dom as the Church of England. Its existence is a marvel.” 
Sir, I agreed and agree with the speaker that ‘‘its existence is | 
a marvel.” How the laity of the Church of England can put up | 


wide diversities of theological opinion, as well as their common 
ground, so Jong as we laymen are not compelled to accept or 
symbolically act upon any faith but our own for ourselves.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a member of various Universities in different countries, 
1 think my views un the above subject may have at least the merit 
of impartiality. 

To all who have not had the misfortune to breathe for vital air 
the atmosphere of an Oxford Common-room, one thing is abund- 
antly evident, viz.:—that the revenues of Oxford are out of all 
proportion to the work she does. It must make an intelligent 
Japanese smile to learn that an income estimated at £300,000 
achieves the magnificent result of educating (very imperfectly) 
some 1,500 undergraduates,—not, however, without considerable 
cost to the latter. 

Neither can Oxford allege in reply that what is wanting in 
quantity is made up in quality. On the contrary, I do not think 


| it too much to say that there is no German University, however 


small and however poor, which does not do more for science and 
letters than Oxford. The richest German University bas an 
endowment of £12,000 a year, and with that sum manages to do 
nearly or quite as much as Oxford, with a revenue at least 
twenty-five times as large. But these German Universities do 
not provide young gentlemen of twenty-three with pensions for 
life as a reward for having mastered the intricacies of the Latin 
and Greek grammars. 

I am well aware that in thus regarding Oxford from a common- 
sense point of. view I am violating every tradition of the Univer. 
sity. I am glad, however, to find that at least one Oxford 
professor of world-wide fame shares my sentiments. In hisspeech 
at Strasburg in September of this year, Professor Max Miiller is 
reported to have said:—‘‘It is imperatively necessary that the 
revenues of the Oxford colleges be spent in a different manner to 
the present. An assured income for life is a recompense altogether 
out of proportion to that which the Oxford Fellow has done to 
obtain it” (Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, September 5). 

The introduction of a system of monetary prizes (not 
pensions) for those alumni who take high honours; the 
total suppression of Fellowships as at present understood, 
and the substitution of a sufficient number of Tutorships 
held on tenure of residence and work; the abolition of tuition- 
fees and room-rent in colleges which themselves have no rent 
to pay; a judicious application, on the part of college authori- 
ties, of the first principles of political economy in their dealings 
with intramural undergraduates ; these would form, in my humble 
judgment, the first instalment of those measures of reform which 
are needed to render Oxford a really national institution, and to 
restore her to her former proud position among the Universities of 
Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., A Evsur-Evans. 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
[To THe Epiror OF THR “ SPECTATOR,”) 
Sm,—Mr. James Hall wrote to the Times last week that a 
Company at Newcastle-on-‘yne for building dwellings for work- 
ing-men had realized five per cent. on the capital invested, and 
Sir Sydney Waterlow has shown the like result to be possible in 
London ; while a country landowner cannot hope to get more 
than two per cent. clear on any cottages fit to live in which he 
can build for agricultural labourers. Yet Parliament lends 
money to the former at five per cent., while the latter cannot 
get it at much less than seven. Let me explain how this is. 

‘“‘ The Labouring Classes’ Dwellings Act, 1866,” authorises the 
Public Works’ Loan Commissioners ‘‘ to make advances towards 
the erection of dwellings for the labouring classes,” at the rate of 
£5 1s. per cent. for forty years, at the end of which time the 








with a state of things under which they are liable to be forced, | capital will have been repaid with the interest. The security 
unless they choose to desert their parish church, to accept as | required is a mortgage of municipal rates, of the unpaid capital of 
pastors for themselves, their wives, and children one year a| a company, or of land and buildings, whether of a com- 
Stanley, the next a Pusey, and the third a MacNeile, passes my | pany or a private person, but such private person must own 
understanding. I sometimes think that some well-known words, | the estate in fee, or for at least fifty years certain. By the letter 
often applied to the clergy, apply no less forcibly to the laity of | of the Act a landowner within the last-mentioned limits might 
the Church of England :— They are all dumb dogs, they cannot | obtain an advance on the same terms as a company, but in 
bark ; sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber.”—I am, Sir, &c., | practice there is this difference, that the company an by 
a simple process mortgage its land and buildings as well 


Epwin A. ABBOTT. 2 e : 
[We cannot sympathise with our correspondent’s feeling. | as its uncalled capital, but a private landowner is required 


In this country the National Church boasts not of its unity and | to effect an ordinary mortgage of his land, with investigation of 
dogmatic coherence, but of its comprehension ; and we cannot con- | his title by solicitors and counsel, and deposit of his title-deeds ; 
ceive a better training for the laity than to hear treated fully the | and no landlord, unless under the pressure of direct pecuniary 
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embarrassment, will enter on such a process of indefinite dura- 
tion, expense, and trouble, as thus raising money on mortgage. 
Nor, even if willing, could the large proportion of landlords whose 
land is in settlement effect the legal mortgage required. ‘The 
private proprietor is therefore obliged to obtain the money from 
one of the Land Improvement. Companies, who lend at a rate 
varying from £6 14s. to £7 per cent., which extinguishes the 
debt in twenty-five years, the security being a charge on the 
estate itself, which the Inclosure Commissioners have power to 
make without any investigation of title, or any other vexatious 
preliminaries. 

A statutory charge on the land is of course a more absolute 
security than a mortgage ; and there is no reason why Parliament 
should not have empowered the Public Works’ Loan Commis- 
sioners to take the former instead of the latter. ‘The omission to 
do so was probably an oversight ; its correction would give a little 
help to cottage-building, and without any greater cost to the 
public than the present Act authorises.—I am, Sir, &c., LE. S. 


SIR THOMAS ACLAND AND THE LAND LAWS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—As a small landowner in that part of Somersetshire which 
Sir Thomas Acland once represented in Parliament, I trust you 
will allow me to make a few comments on those extracts from his 
late speech which you have quoted in the first page of your 
Saturday’s issue, 

I say nothing of his statement that ‘‘ rates have not increased,” 
but that the landlord is to share in the first payment of them, 
though undoubtedly he ** pays them all at last,” can, I fear, only 
mean that the landowner who grants leases is to suffer as long as 
they last, an injustice from which the landowner who lets his farms 
from year to year can rid himself at once. 

But I complain most that a man so thoughtful as Sir Thomas 
should, in common with other writers, make the unqualified 





her descendants, was published by him in the original Danish, 
and has been admirably translated from an authentic German 
version into English by Miss Bunnétt. It is likely that many 
English readers know no more of Leonora Christina than her brief 
appearance in English history in the reign of Charles If. and the 
reference to her in Madame de Motteville’s Memoirs, and that 
| they are unacquainted with the incidents of her husband’s career, 
| Corfitz Ulfeldt, the son of the Chancellor of the Realm of Den- 
mark, was poor, clever, and ambitious. He won royal favour 
very early, and his marriage with the king’s daughter was a sure 
road to wealth and greatness. Christian was much attached to 
the girl, and during his life everything went well with Ulfeldt, 
What sort of wife the fortunate favourite had married appears 
in the following passage of her autobiography—addressed to 
Otto Sperling, an old friend and subsequently a fellow-prisoner,— 
in which the writer always speaks of herself in the third person:— 








“The winter after her marriage she was with her husband at Méen, 
and as she knew that her husband's father had not left him any wealth, 
she asked him concerning his debts, and conjured him to conceal nothing 
from her. He said to her, ‘If I tell you the truth, it will perhaps 
| frighten you.’ She declared it would not, and that she would supply 
| what was needful from her ornaments, provided he would assure her 
| that he had told her everything. He did so, and found that she was not 
afraid to deprive herself of her gold, silver, and jewels, in order to pay a 
sum of 36,000 rix-dollars. On April 21, 1637, she went with her 
husband to Copenhagen, in obedience to the order of the King, who made 
him Governor of Copenhagen; and he was again obliged to incur debt in 
purchasing a house, and in setting up a larger establishment. There 
would be no end were I to tell you all the misehances that befell her 
during the happy period of her marriage; but since I am assured that 
this history will not be seen by any one, and that you will not keep it 
after having read it, I will tell you a few points Her husband 
loved and honoured her, enacting the lover more than the husband. She 
spent her time in shooting, riding, tennis,in learning drawing in good 
earnest, in playing the viol, the flute, the guitar, and she enjoyed a 
| happy life. She knew well that jealousy is a plague, and that it injures 
| the mind which harbours it. Her relations tried to infuse into her head 
| that her husband loved elsewhere, especially M. E., and subsequently 
| Anna, who was then in her house. The love borne to our lady 
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assumption that rents have increased 75 per cent. within a period | by her husband made him tell her all, and afterwards he went but 


the limits of which (as you quote him) he does not pretend to fix. 

1 believe that this so-called ‘‘ unearned increment ” on lands not | 
near a town, and employed solely for agricultural purposes, is a | 
delusion. Taking this supposed increment, as he states it, at 75 per 
cent., an allowance of, I think, not less than 25 per cent., must | 
be made for the change in the purchasing power of money. | 
The increase will thus be reduced (speaking roughly) to 50 | 
per cent., or an increase in the annual value representing a capital 


rarely to his sister's (Anna) apartments; but our lady betrayed 
nothing of the matter, visited her more than before, caressed this lady 
more than any other, and even made her considerable presents. (Anna. 
remained in her house as long as she lived.)” 

Ulfeldt was also made Chancellor of the Exchequer and a member 
of the Great Council, entrusted with several high diplomatic mis- 
sions, and created by the Emperor of Germany, Ferdinand III., a 
Count of the German Empire. In 1643 he was made Lord High 
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Thorne, December 9, 1872. J. J. Hooper. 


of from £1,000 to £1,500. 

cannot point out a farm letting for £150 a year on which more 
than that amount of capital has not, during the period required 
for the increase, been laid out in redemption of land tax, fencing, 


| perty, and placed abroad their amassed capital. From the hour 
| of this impolitic flight the history of the pair is disastrous; on 
| Ulfeldt’s side ‘‘treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” on Leonora’s 
entire unselfish devotion to him, with all the suffering entailed by 
| it, and by the bitter animosity of her powerful enemy the Queen.. 
| ‘There does not appear to be any room for doubt that Ulfeldt was 
|@ traitor in the fullest sense of the word, and though Count 
| Waldstein ingeniously pleads for him “that a woman so highly 
| gifted, of so noble sentiments, as Leonora appears to us, would 
never have been able to cling with a love so true, and so enduring 
through all the changes of life, to a man who was unworthy of it,” 
|—that argument is not convincing to readers of historical bio- 
| graphies. When Ulfeldt followed Carl Gustay of Sweden to the war 
with Denmark, against his wife’s advice, she records only her an- 
xiety, no blame of him, and no incidents of the strife, which ended 
in the triumph of Sweden, the loss by Denmark of one-third of her 
ancient territory, and the extortion of the severest terms the 
neutral Powers would allow, in negotiations conducted by Ulfeldt. 
Then came a brief triumph. Ulfeldt obtained freedom to live in 
Denmark unmolested, restitution of his property, and indemnity 





BOOKS. 
— 

THE COUNTESS LEONORA CHRISTINA ULFELDT.* 
In 1615, Christian IV., King of Denmark, contracted a morgan- 
atic marriage with Kirstine Munk, a lady of an ancient and noble 
Danish family, who bore him a daughter in 1621, at the Castle of 
Frederiksberg. The child was called Leonora Christina, she was 
betrothed at eight years old to Corfitz Ulfeldt, at fifteen she was 
married to him, and entered on alife as disastrous and as miserable 
as if she had been an acknowledged royal princess. Of this life, of 
which twenty-one years, nine months, and eleven days were passed 
in prison in the Blue Tower at Copenhagen, Leonora Christina 
left a narrative, written with quaint and touching simplicity, 
which came into the possession of Count Johann Waldstein, one of 
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for his loss of income. Carl Gustav gave him rich estates and a 
title, and he and Leonora with their children went to reside at 
Malmé. But Ulfeldt soon began to cabal against Carl Gustav, 
and conspired with the citizens of Malm against Swedish dominion. 
He was seized, examined, defended in writing by his wife (for he 
was suddenly afflicted with the loss of speech) in a remarkably 
skilful and vigorous manner. ‘The verdict was ‘‘ Not Proven,” 
put he escaped before it was given, and after undergoing a brief 
arrest at Copenhagen, they obtained permission to retire to the 
Island of Fyen, where the only estate they were permitted to 
retain was situated. In 1662 Ulfeldt got leave to go abroad for 
his health, and availed himself of the opportunity to pursue his 
revenge. Instead of going to Spa, he went to Amsterdam, Bruges, 
and Paris, where he schemed to raise up enemies for Denmark in 
Louis XIV. and the Elector of Brandenburg. ‘The Elector promptly 
betrayed him, and evidence having been laid before the High Court 
of Appeal in Copenhagen, judgment was given in his absence. 
Ulfeldt was condemned to an ignominious death as a traitor, 
his property was confiscated, his descendants were for ever 
exiled from Denmark, and a large reward was offered for his 
apprehension. Ile was safe enough all this time at Bruges, with 
his devoted wife; but in the following spring, 1663, she was per- 
suaded to leave him, to go to England, in order to induce Charles 
II., her cousin once removed on her father’s side, to pay 20,000 
‘‘pacatoons” (we don't pretend to understand the currency), which 
Ulfeldt had incautiously lent him when he was “‘ the Pretender ” 
at the Hague. Ulfeldt, who seems never to have understood that 
other people were as likely as himself to be dishonest and treacherous 
when profitable reason should arise, expected Charles to pay this 
money, and sent his wife to claim it, and this parting proved to be 
their last. She describes the journey in one of the most quaint, 
simple, and affecting passages in her autobiography. ‘The story is 
soon told, and it is confirmed in every respect by the extracts con- 
tained in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the 
reign of Charles II., 1663-64 :— 

“The Danish Government, hearing of her presence in England, 
thought that Ulfeldt was there too, or hoped, at any rate, to obtain 
possession of important documents by arresting her, and demanded her 
extradition, The British Government ostensibly refused, but, under- 
‘trand, it gave the Danish Minister, Petcum, every assistance. Leonora 
was arrested at Dover, where she had arrived on her way back, dis- 
appointed in the object of her journey. She had obtained enough of 


fair promises, but no money; and by secretly giving her up to the 
Danish Government, Charles II. in an easy way quitted himself of the 


’ debt; at the same time that he pleased the King of Denmark, without 


violating political propriety. Leonora was conducted to Copenhagen, 
where she was confined in the Blue Tower,—a square tower, surmounted 
by a blue spire, which stood in the court of the royal castle, and was 
used as a prison for grave offenders. As soon as Ulfeldt heard that 
sentence had been passed on him at Copenhagen, he left Bruges. The 
arrest of Leonora was a still greater blow to him. He had to flee from 
place to place, pursued by Danish agents demanding his extradition, 


until he reached Basle, where he passed under a feigned name, until a | 


quarrel between one of his sons and a stranger caused tho discovery of 
his secret. He left Basle, alone, at night, in a boat descending the 
Rhine ; but he never reached his destination. He was labouring under 
a violent attack on the chest, and the night air killed him. He died in 
the boat, 20th February, 1664. The boatmen, concluding from the 
gold and jewols which they found on him that he was a person of con- 
sequence, brought the body on shore, and made the matter known in 
Basle, from whence his sons came and buried him under a tree in a 
field ;—no one knows the spot.” 


So Ulfeldt’s troubled, mischievous life came to an end, after his | 


wife’s captivity had begun, a captivity so cruel that one cannot 
read its details, in the simple language of the sufferer, without a 
shudder. 
one years of ingeniously-contrived and carefully-sustained misery, 
which was, however, surmounted by her great-mindedness and her 
sound practical piety, formed a portion of the royal palace. Her 


half-brother and his wicked wife looked from their windows upon | 


the bars which shut her into a horrid den, with an attendant 
who was told she was a sorceress, whom to torture was to do 
God service. When sentence was passed upon her husband, 
and in his absence they had to decapitate a wooden effigy of 
him, the Queen demanded of the King that the figure should 
be placed in the doorway of Leonora’s dungeon, so that it 
might fall into the room. ‘The weak tyrant was not sufficiently 
brutal to consent to that, but the Queen's victim was tortured 
nearly as effectively as if he had done so, for her attendant 
cried out to her, “ Madam, they are bringing your husband!” 


so that the captive started up, with a ray of hope, to behold | 


the procession of ignominy. ‘The happy thought of the Paris mob 
who carried Madame de Lamballe’s head to the Temple for Marie 
Antoinette to see was hardly an advance on this choice device of 
& Queen of Denmark. Her Majesty, it seems, instructed the 
prisoner's attendant to induce Leonora to ask for anything she 


The prison in which Leonora Christina passed twenty- | 


| wished for (of her own property), telling her that the Queen 
| would send it to her. The Countess asked for her perfume-case— 
_ the stench in her prison being dreadful—and the Royal lady sent 
_ her a tin box containing some fluid of peculiarly offensive odour. 
The painful interest of this narrative is carried to its 
height when the prisoner addresses her children,—so passionately 
| loved and longed for throughout those hopeless years,—in terms of 
| profound tenderness and resignation, seeking to reconcile them to 
_ the horror of her fate, and ever dwelling on the husband so beloved 
in life and death. She must have been a woman of high intel- 
lectual gifts aud many accomplishments; the ingenuity with 
which she contrived occupation for herself in her prison, when 
sedulously deprived of every appliance, the care with which she 
_ tended her health and maintained her faculties in perfect order, 
| keeping always the eveu balance of her just and powerful mind, 
| the absence of passion and severity in her judgments, her pre- 
science, borne out by the events, her calm charitableness, make 
up a character which woald have been uncommon under the 
| most ordinary circumstances. Her quick sense of humour, not to 
| be quenched by any duration or rigour of suffering, finds constant 
| quaint expression, especially in the history of her dealings with the 
ignorant attendant, who never forgot that she was a witch. 
| Leonora relates with infinite fun how she used to obtain silence 
/and freedom from interruption by practising on this belief, aud 
| investing the most ordinary household functions with a mysterious 
formula. Some of these stories are terribly pathetic with all their 
gaiety, one in particular, in which she tells how she contrived to 
raise herself and Christen up to the little window, so that they 
could see some rope-dancers who were performing their antics in 
the courtyard before the King and Queen. She criticises the 
performance merrily, and adds, ‘‘ I could see the faces of the King 
and Queen: they were standing in the long hall, and I wondered 
afterwards that they never turned their eyes to the place where I 
stood. I did not let the woman perceive that I saw them.” 

Leonora Christina wrote some fine poems on religious subjects, 
of which the simplest firmest faith in the supreme fatherhood of 
God, and resignation even to the point of joyful acquiescence in His 
| dear divine will, are the key-note. he spiritual training of that 
long imprisonment proves itself, not only in the captive's writings, 
but in her conduct when, after the sudden death of Fredrik ITI. 
and the reduction of her cruel enemy to dowagerhood, the new 
| Queen, the Electoral Princess of Saxony, and the Lady Augusta of 
Gliicksburg, visited her in her dungeon :— 

“Her Majesty supported herself against the folding table,” she 
writes, “so soon as she had greeted me. Lady Augusta ran up and 
down into every corner, and tho Electoral Princess remained at the 
door. Lady Augusta said, ‘Fye! What a disgusting room this is! I 


| could not live a day in it; I wonder that you have been able to endure 


| it so long!” I answered, ‘The room is such as ploases God and his 


Majesty, and so long as God will I shall be ablo to endare it.’” 





| ler remorseless enemy still hindered the good women about the 
| young King from prevailing with him to set her free, though the 
| Landgravine of Hesse, the young Queen’s mother, went to her 
| son-in-law when the Queen was in the pains of childbirth; and won 
| his promise that if his wife should give him a son he would release 
the guiltless captive. ‘The Queen was safely delivered of a boy, 
but the Queen Dowager forbade her son to keep his promise, and 
the other women could only obtain somewhat better lodging and 
personal treatment for Leonora. In February, 1685, (Queen Sophia 
Amalia died, sitting on a chair, after a vain effort to speak to her 
|son, and then hope came to Leonora, to whom the young Queen 
had been, secretly, most kind. She was warned that her release 
was near, but that she would not be allowed to speak to her good 
friend. Her autobiography ends thus :— 

“King Fredrik IIL. ordered my imprisonmont on August 8, A.D. 
| 1663; King Christian V. gave me my liberty on May 18, 1685. God 
bless my most gracious King with all righteous blessing, and give his 

Majesty health. This is finished in my prison. On May 19, at ten 
o'clock in the morning, I left my prison. To God be honour and praise, 

He graciously vouchsafed that I should recognise His divine benefits, 
| and never forget to record them with gratitude. Dear children! this 
is the greatest part of the events worth mentioning which occurred to 
me within the doors of my prison. I live now in the hope that it may 
please God and the King’s Majesty that I may myself show you this 
record, written at Husum, June 2, where I am awaiting the return of 
the King’s Majesty from Norway.” 

Leonora Christian lived at Maribo until 1698, when she died. 
She divided her time between devotion and literature, and her 
eldest daughter, Catherine Casetta, then a childless widow, resided 
with her. To her pious care the world owes the preservation 
of this remarkable autobiography, in the English version of which 
we gratefully recognise a valuable addition to the tragic romance 


of history. 
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ERMA’'S ENGAGEMENT.* 

ErnmMenGarve St. BArse, Erma’s distinguished name in full, is 
a very bright, beautiful, engaging, clever girl,—a thoroughly 
successful heroine for a pleasant novel, but a great failure as a 
type of the strong-minded woman made for independent action, 
willing and able to stand alone and on a footing with men. Not 
that our authoress—who, as far, at any rate, as intellect and 
opinion is concerned, has, we imagine, more or less unconsciously 
sketched herself—meant Erma to be a type of this kind; but her 
book is clearly a defence of the rights and equality of women, and 
she has perhaps stultified herself in making her heroine just such 
a lovely, loving, dependent, worshipping woman as would have 
fulfilled an ideal before women’s rights were dreamt of, and as 
would satisfy the most sensitive man in the present day, indignant 
at, or jealous or scornful of the ‘‘ new-fangled notions” 
about the rights and equality of the sexes. Erma’s Engage- 
ment does not disappoint the promises of Blanche Seymour, 
which we noticed in these pages some year and three-quarters 
ago. The same pleasantness and sprightliness, the same 
clever repartee abound, and there is the same absence of anything 
coarse or ill-natured to point the repartee. 
same power of suggesting personal and natural loveliness and 
beauty, without soiling it by too much handling, that we noticed 
then. 

In some respects our authoress’s second effort is a marked 
improvement, as it should be, though it so seldom is. The 
picture of narrow Evangelicalism, clever though it was, is 
withdrawn. And we cannot regret the absence of the exag- 
geration and heat which marred the otherwise perfect purity 
and good taste of this lady’s first story. It is an improve- 
ment also that the second is not so crowded with candidates 
for the hymeneal altar, and that our interest is more centred 
in one or two—we have here only three instead of six 
marriages, and of these one is so merely incidental, that it does 
not add any sense of complication to the story. In fact, 
the weak point of the book is, perhaps, that it is a little 
too barren of incident,—too thin, and spread out over too 
large a surface. It would have been admirable in two small 
volumes. Indeed, if it’ had been possible for us to forget 
the form and size of the book, and then to predict them 
from its tone and style, we should have said its authoress had 
exactly that true appreciation of beauty and fitness, that tact in 
avoiding anything that could mar by adding a word too much, 
that sensitive shrinking from anything tedious, which would 
have dictated a decision in favour of one, or at most two perfect 
volumes. Nevertheless it is an exceedingly pleasant book, though 
we shall venture to point out some weak as well as some strong 
points in it. 

_ Of Ermengarde and Beatrice we can only say that they are as 
nice, natural girls as one could wish to know, or desire one’s friends 
to fall in love with; bright, unaffected, intelligent—in Erma’s 
case with an unusual depth and originality of thought—and we 
only complain that they adopt rather too much not exactly the 
fast, but the sharp style of conversation, which consists in a ready 
quotation of the current sayings of the day and a ready 
adoption of the current thoughts of the day, and which 
sometimes degenerates into a sort of good-humoured flip- 
pancy. For instance, ‘“‘How do you know it is stupid? 
you have never read it.” ‘‘*No; and never mean to read it, 
—that is more; but I know it is stupid. All books with small 
print on the margin are. They are suggestive of self-improve- 
ment, and therefore to be avoided.” This is quite a correct picture 
of the lively girl of the present day, but not of so nice a girl as 
Beatrice, and it is she that delivers herself as above. There is, | 
too, a tendency—of a similar kind—to adopt sharp sayings which | 
have been said before, as when Erma observes, ‘‘ Nay, books never 
bore me,—which is more than one can always say of one’s friends.” 
And another, to make incisive and fashionable, but rather shallow | 
criticisms, which will not bear examination, as when the authoress 
herself says, ‘“‘ Everyone will admit that to take honours, or, in | 
fact, to devote any except the smallest portion of time possible to | 
intellectual pursuits, is the last thing a man goes to Oxford for in | 
these days.” 








»merely a degree—in the final examinations at Oxford last month, | being out so late. 
common hired horse, 


. " ; hould be!’ 
but we quite admit that with between 2,000 and 3,000 men at the ans +l 
Still it is enough to | amusement at this frequently recurring domestic episode. 

| always went straight to receive her husband’s scolding. 
extraordinary thing, Helen, that you will keep the horses out for so many 
hours! 
thought his two daughters, who usually assisted at the scene.) I have 


sand that only a half-yearly examination, and in classics alone; 





University that was vastly too few. 
show that this habit of saying smart things, whether original 





* Erma's Engagement. 
Brothers. 


| 
By the Author of ‘Blanche Seymour.” London: Tinsley | 


There is, too, the | 


or copied, tenable or otherwise, is «a weakness, — one 
| which her good taste and her candour will doubtless cure, ag 
she gains the ear of the public, and feels, consequently, 
| her increasing responsibility. Her other faults are of the aias 


| kind, that is to say, they arise from too short an experience of 
| life, and too hasty conclusions, drawn from a quick observation, 

These are the foundations of her amusingly exaggerated views of 
| the wrongs of women,—take, for instance, the following tirade, 
| which contains only one undeniable proposition, namely, that 
| ** marriage ought to be a state of mutual concession ” :— 

““* My own married life is the happiest possible—too happy to last, I 
often tell Pailip; but I have seen untold misery suffered by women 
yoked to unsympathizing and uncongenial partners, or, more truly, 
masters, for, in an unsuitable marriage, the wife is a slave, neither 
| more nor less.’—‘I should never be a slave,’ said Erma, a haughty flush 
rising to her face.—‘ My child, many a wretched girl has said that be- 
fore you, and has found her mistake. Marriage ought to be a state of 
mutual concession ; but too often the ‘mutual ’is forgotten, and the con- 
cession is all on the side of the weaker one in the contract. When 
people are ill-matched, the wife, if she does her duty at all, and is 
| neither a shrew nor a Gallio as to hor husband’s happiness—which you 

would not be—is and must be a slave, unless, indeed, her husband ig an 
exceptionably just and honourable man—and the majority of men are 
| neither just nor honourable where women are concerned. They have 
two codes—one for themselves, and another for us. Tell your mother 

what I have said to you, dear.’.—Erma knew that it was all true.” 

As in Blanche Seymour, there is evidence of an intimate knowledge 
of women, both young and old. Nothing can be better than the 
sketch of the energetic, intelligent, and yet thoughtful Mrs, 
Harley, notwithstanding that the above very partial views of the 
matrimonial state are put into her mouth; nor than that of the 
affectionate and refined Mrs. St. Barbe, spoiled and rendered 
absolutely cruel by that moral ;twist which an overweening and 
ancestral deference for birth and caste must produce in justice, 
reason, and common-sense, and which results, in this case, in 





prevent it. 
Mr. Harris could answer, ‘ No, ma’am,’ Mrs. St. Barbe breathed freely, 
and never gave the subject a thought again till that hour on the following 
day; but if, with intense gravity, he replied, ‘Yes, ma’am,’ the lady 
: z | invariably anticipated the coming remonstrance by a counter-remon- 
Well, eighty-five men went in for honours—not | strance of her own. ‘Oh! then I suppose he is angry about the horses 


nearly wrecking the happiness of a beloved daughter. But in 
knowledge of men our authoress has decidedly improved since 
she published her last tale, and of their ways and manners at 
Jeast she shows herself a keen observer, while she is not an unfaith- 
ful discriminator of their characters. The cold, vain, thin- 
skinned and shallow, but conscientious Colonel Ashton, 
nicknamed ‘‘ Crop”; the affectionate, malleable, light-hearted, 
but empty-headed sportsman, Frank ; the grave, pleasant, sensible, 
ordinary Reginald ; and the two old fathers, Messrs. St. Barbe 
and Harley, are all good; and even Mr. Erristoun, the Radical 
hero, with the only intellect amongst them that can master Erma’s, 
is not nearly so imperfect as the union of Apollo, lover, states- 
man, and philanthropist would lead one to expect. But the real 
gevius of the authoress comes out in her descriptions of family life, 
of which we must give two or three specimens. ‘To begin with, 
here are two short passages which reveal at once the relations of 
mutual confidence between Mr. and Mrs. St. Barbe, and give us 
in a few words an amusing and life-like picture of their manners 
and characters :— 

Well!’ exclaimed Mr. St. Barbe, coming into the dining-room, 
where his family was assembled at luncheon. It was his usual greet- 
ing, and seemed to be addressed to the company in general, and not to 
mean anything in particular. In reality it was addressed to his wife, 
who invariably responded, ‘ Well, dear Harry!’ and there the colloquy 
ceased. It was their way of acknowledging each other’s presence, and 
served as a sort of introduction to whatever might follow.” 


“The same little comedy respecting the horses went on almost daily. 
It was the only point on which Mr. and Mrs. St. Barbe ever had a differ- 
ence, The gentleman was the most submissive of husbands in all other 
respects ; the lady, of wives the most attentive to all his wishes, but she 
could not be induced to see that keeping the horses standing about from 
three to seven was not conducive to equine welfare. She never thought 
about the noble animals till she was close home, when she would ex- 
claim, ‘Dear me! I suppose I have kept the horses out toolong. Ihopo 
your father won't be in! He will be so angry with mo! I always forget. 
If he only would let me have a pair of hired horses, not these precious 
creatures that want wrapping up in cotton-wool!’ Then when she 


| arrived, ‘Is Mr. St. Barbe in, Harris?’ That patriarchal functionary 
| knew the whole scene by heart. The amusing thing was that Mrs. St. 
Barbe dreaded her husband's very mild scolding as much as if he had 


worn ferociously at her, or as if it had not been in her own power to 
If to her question, put in a voice of assumed unconcern, 


If he only would let me have a pair, or even one 
that is made for use, not show, how thankful I 
On the present occasion Mr. Harris's eyes involuntarily 


of Beatrice, for her blue orbs never failed to sparkle with 
Her mother 
‘It is an 


It is no use my speaking. (‘‘Not the least,” irreverently 
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told you over and over again that no horses can stand being kept out so 
long,’ et cwtera, et cetera, ot cetera.—‘I didn’t know it was s0 late, 
Harry; I really cannot keep on counting the minutes. Beatrice, why 
didn’t you tell me?’—‘I forgot, too, mamma,’ said Miss Beatrice, 
demurely. The gentleman sat down with an exclamation of despair. 
‘Harry, ‘why won’t you let me have a pair of hired horses? I don’t 
care to be drawn about by these creatures that are too valuable to go 
the length of their own noses.'—‘ Tho length of their own noses" cried 
the gentleman, in disgust. ‘They must call my horses the ‘ Ever- 
goers,” about London. As a matter of fact they are hardly ever in the 
stables!’ This was a generalisation which would scarcely have borne 
looking into. ‘Well, dear Harry, I’m very sorry. I won't have them 
out to-morrow ; I won't have them out again this week,—there,’ and she 
kissed his forehead. He always received the caress with, ‘ It is too bad, 
Helen! It is, upon my soul!’ She would stand with her hand on his 
shoulder for a minuto, and then, meeting wii no response, would turn 
to leave the room, when hoe invariably recalled her in a relenting voice. 
‘Whore did you go, Helen?’ And they were turtle-doves again in a 
moment.” 

One more extract from many passages, descriptive of the impul- 
siveness of this excitable, affectionate St. Barbe family, we must 
give; we only wish we had room for more, and for Miss St. Barbe’s 
amusing letter from her maiden aunt’s Welsh home. Erma had 
been siding with some poor Dissenting poachers, and expressing 
indignation at the severity of their punishment, and a resolution, 
when she came of age, to give the Dissenters a site for a chapel. 
Mr. Wynne, the clergyman, had appealed to her father :— 

“*My dear Frank, you never witnessed such a scone,’ said Beatrice. 
‘Papa stormed, Mr. Wynne looked like the Grand Inquisitor, only 
language failed him to express his indignation, and mamma scolded 
poor Erma like anything. Then she told her to go and kiss papa, and 
say she was sorry, but he was too angry to be mollified, and would not 
kiss her, upon which she sat down on the sofa, and cried like a Made- 
leine. Thon mamma, who is always in a state if Erma cries, cried too, 
and said we all combined to break her heart, and that Erma would not 
have a single oyelash left; and I cried, and Charlie cried, and we all 
cried.’—‘ Good heavens!’ ejaculated Frank, ‘what a tapage !’—‘ Then, 
when he saw mother cry, papa relented and kissed Erma, and wo all 
subsided.’—‘ And Wynne ?’—‘ Oh, I’m sure he said a De Profundis to 
himself while the storm lasted, for, used as ho must bo by this time to 
the family oxcitability, I think ho was fairly astonished at the scene 
that day, and thanked Ged that he was a bachelor. Afterwards Erma 
went up to him—don’t you know her way ? half shy and half proud, and 
getting very red—and said she was sorry; so ho was mollified, and 
gave her absolution.’—‘ And I suppose Uncle Harry was all right after- 
wards ?'—‘ Oh yes! and Erma went and sat on his knee, and he kissed 
her, and made ever so much fuss about her, and came into our room 
when we were going to bed to say ‘good night’ to her again, and all 
that.’” 

Of plot there is very little. The story turns upon the difficulties 
which arise because Erma’s parents desire a marriage which will 
enable her to retain her property, while Erma has set her affec- 
tions on a working barrister and Member of Parliament, whose 
views are as objectionable to her parents as his impecuniosity and 
supposed want of high birth. There is one weak point in the 
story, but it is only in a subordinate part ; it is the amusing im- 
probability in the discovery, by Erristoun’s future wife, firat of 
his nephew, next of his missing sister’s fate, and lastly of the sister's 
husband. One word more. L2t us implore our unknown, but 
thoroughly appreciated and much admired authoress, to avoid for 
the future such a sickly pet name as “Queenie.” She cannot 
guess how such little sentimentalities annoy sensible readers, at 
least undemonstrative persons, especially of the masculine gender. 

P » €sp y & 





DR. CURTIUS'S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 

Dr. Curtius’s fourth volume includes the time intervening 
between the fall of Athens and the death of Epaminondas. We 
suppose that every student of Greek history feels his interest flag 
when he comes to this period. He cannot but see that the great 
story has reached and passed its climax. ‘The old Athens whose 
fortunes he has followed with so strong a sympathy—and it is 
with Athens that we must sympathise, whatever our prepossessions, 
if only because we know more about its life than we even know about 
the England of two centuries ago—the old Athens has ceased to be. 
About that we always seemed to feel that it might yet win the rule of 
the world, just as we read a well-told tale with a certain eagerness 
of expectation which is not quenched, though we know the in- 
evitable end. The new Athens, marvellous as was its recovery 
from the heavy trampling-down of the Spartan foot, great as were 
the cleverness and the courage with which it played its part, 
never makes the impression on us of having a career before 
it. And with this great element passed out of it, Greek history 
becomes sensibly less important, its politics begin to have a pettier 
aspect, the shiftings and changes of the game which its cities still 
played for supremacy grow more wearisome and obscure. 

This is especially true of the first of the two portions into which 
this period divides itself, the twenty-five years of the Spartan 





* The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated by 
Adolphus William Ward, M.A. Vol. 4. London: Bentley and Son. 1872. 





| supremacy. ‘‘ Sparta,” Dr. Curtius well remarks, “ herself devoid 
| of intellectual life, was likewise without the remotest conception 
_ of moral forces, and was incapable of truly uniting and leading 
Greece; she could only take, she had nothing to give.” The 
danger of this brutal supremacy had threatened Greece, then about 
to enter upon the most brilliant period of its existence, at the end 
of the Persian war. Had it not been for Athenian genius and 
| Spartan incapacity, the world might have lost one of the most 
| brilliant passages of its history. What the loss would have been 
| if the ruling spirit of the country which was doing so much to 
shape the future of mankind had been an Agesilaus instead of a 
| Pericles, it is impossible to calculate. But we can guess at it, 
_ when we read the dismal history of the quarter of a century during 
'which Sparta was supreme. Of that history the dishonourable 
| peace of Antalcidas was the culminating point. Persia, with- 
| out ever having won a single fair victory over Greek fleets and 
armies, had obtained, thanks to Sparta’s incapacity of genuine 
| Hellenism, all that she could have hoped for. Not a single event 
_ had occured to reverse the verdict of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea, 
and the purposes of Darius and Xerxes seemed to be accomplished. 
| As Dr. Curtius pute it :— 
| “Persia was henceforth the Great Power proper, and the groat States 
| of Greece had become States of secondary rank, standing in a relation of 
| vassalage towards Persia, whose will they had to obey, and against whose 
| will they were not allowed to alter their relations towards one another, 
The Great King was now the overlord of Hellas. He summoned con- 
grosses of the Greek States, whose deputies humbly accepted his imperial 
orders; in all internal disputes which seemed to him of sufficient 
importance, he might intervene by word and by action, while the 
ultimate appeal lay t» his decision ; every violation of the peace was an 
act of revolt against the recognised lord and master. This relation was 
the necessary result of the policy pursued by the Greeks. Already at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesiau War, Sparta had courted the favour 
of the Persians (vol. iii., p. 72), and Athens bad followed her example. 
On either side it had become more and more habitual to allow success to 
depend upon the attitude of the Great King; and thus Persia, though 
suffering from internal disruption, conquered in every battle which she 
had fought, and driven back from every coast, had by her conquerors 
been placed in her present position of having to give the ultimate deci- 
sion in the struggle between the Greek States. The overthrow of Athens 
was the work of Persia, and equally so was the restoration of Athenian 
independence. Already in these times it was a popular proverb in 
Greece that ‘the fute of the Hellenes lies in the hands of the King; ' 
and the relation herein expressed, which had as a matter of fact long 
been in existence, was now by the Peace of Antalcidas formally recog- 
nised and legalised.” 

Dr. Curtius is not to blame if a volume which deals with topics 
of inferior interest seems to fall short of its predecessors. He does 
not possess the brilliant literary talent which can illuminate the 
most obscure subjects, and a rigid sense of his duty as an historian 
hinders him from availing himself of what would be a relief to the 
tedium of his narrative. No reader will have forgotten the 
brilliant episode of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, which, told 
as it is by Mr. Grote iu his best style, equals in interest, if not ia 
importance, any passage of the earlier history. Dr. Curtius 
dismisses the subject in a few pages as “‘ of no immediate signifi- 
cance for political history,” though, in common with Mr. Grote, 
he recognises the striking testimony which the whole incident beara 
to the superiority of the Athenians over the other Greek peoples in 
respect of a genuine and effective Hellenism. But there is nothing 
in the volume but what tends to increase rather than diminish our 
sense of Dr. Curtius’s high qualifications for his work, of his 
acuteness, his power of combination, and quick perception of 
analogies, and of the soundness, soberness, and impartiality of his 
judgment. 

With the most striking phenomenon of the period, the career of 
Epaminondas, he deals in a thoroughly appreciative manner. It 
may almost be said that there is nothing like Epaminondas in the 
history of the world. Men as great or greater there have been, 
but none so truly singular. ‘That a State should produce one such 
man, and one only, that he should have had no predecessors and 
leave no successors, is a thing absolutely unique. Dr. Cartius 
brings out very strongly—is it fanciful to suppose that the feeling 
of unity which now dominates German minds may have quickened 
his perception in the matter ?—the true Hellenism of the man. He 
compares him—and no other comparison would be worthy of his 
greatness—with Pericles, and, unlike Mr. Grote, is inclined to 
rank him as the higher statesman of the two, and that on the 
ground of a wider and more national patriotism :— 

“The Attic statesman was left desolate by the ravages of the Plague, 
which carried off the kernel of the elder generation; Epaminondas 
stood alone from the first ; and while Pericles with all his superiority yet 
stood essentially on the basis of Attic cuiture, Epaminondas on the other 
hand was, so to speak, a stranger in his native city. Nor in truth was it 
ever his intention to be a Theban in the sense in which Pericles was an 
| Athenian ; the object of his life was rather to be a perfect Hellene, 

while his efforts as a statesman were likewise simply an endeavour to 
introduce his fellow-citizens to that true Hellenism which consisted in 
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— virtue and in love +. To bagged philosophy pe — | ‘The Hare family were remarkable men, and came of a singular 

a force seizing upon and transforming the entire man, without at the | r 7 3 i ’ : 

same time thereby estranging him from the sphere of popular Hellenic | pool ee ae yt agrees pot wife was 

notions. In the very last hour of his life, when he was delighted by the | ‘ ny SONG urstmonceaux of 

preservation of his shield, he showed himself a genuine Hellene; thus, | Lord Dacre. Some years afterwards, when Audley End fell into 

again, seh owen A > oa sages tr A rom — we pare the | decay, Hurstmonceaux was said to be the largest house in England 
4 pares an ens as @ competitive contest for the honour | inhabited by a subject. The Naylors lived in great state and kept 


of the hegemony in Hellas, an honour which could be justly won only | : A 
by mental and moral superiority. The conflict was inevitable; it had | # bountiful house. ‘* All guests were hospitably received accord- 
become a national duty, because the supremacy of Sparta had become a | ing to their degree, while butts of beer were left standing at the 
tyranny dishonourable to the Hellenic nation. During the conflict | park gates for the refreshment of chance passers-by.” An aunt of 


Epaminondas was never false to Hellenic patriotism, and never allowed | ’ ‘ ‘ 
himself to be guided by the interests of os ome city to such a degree as Naylor 5 had married Richard Hare, the descendant of an old 
had Themistocles and Pericles. He was exposed to the bitterest cavils | Essex family. ‘Their eldest son, Francis, was appointed Chaplain- 


pat ep ten = eennrs on account of his gentle treatment | General to the army in Flanders under the Duke of Marlborough. 
+ Ansar At potter himself to forget that his adversary | He married his first cousin, Bethaia, sister of George Naylor, and 
It ost het ; : . , | when Lady Grace and her husband died, the heiress of the splendid 
would not be just to Dr. Curtius to pass without mentioning | estate was left to the guardianship of Francis and Bethaia Hare. 
the admirable chapter, the second in this volume, in which he/ «pp story of Grace Naylor is a very sad one,” says Mr. Hare 
discusses ‘‘ Athens after her restoration.” It is a subject which | 1¢ ig more than this. It suggests the belief that there may have been 
must be fully dealt with before the lessons of Greek history can be | ¢5,) play. “In her twenty-first year (1727) she died mysteriously 
td owe oe pretend ge a be eave admirable than in Hurstmonceaux Castle. Her aunt was already dead, and it ig 
a et '. — cn people made of their recovered inde- said that the desolate girl was starved to death by the malice of a 
ten © va apr ee a ge = _— jealous governess in whose care she was left; the fact probably 
panos, generosity, and moderation. ut the personal | being that in order to give her one of the slim waists which were 
virtues which, after all, are the foundation of political greatness, | , lady's greatest ambition in those days, she was so reduced by 
ron been —- iggy? e 4 Pose 1 a all due to her governess that her constitution, always delicate, was unable to 
cso onset ens, like New York in the present, | pally.” ‘The writer's probable fuct is apparently only a conjecture, 
was a co luvies gentium. But however caused, the effect remained, | and her guardian, who was consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph the 
and it bad yo most significant outcome = the deed which s0 | year of her death, would seem: to have but indifferently fulfilled 
signally falsified the best traditions of Athenian thought, the | the office he had undertaken. Bishop Hare’s son Francis was the 
gon murder of Socrates. ‘ ae next heir to the Hurstmonceaux estates, and the father, who 
n conclusion, we must congratulate Mr. Ward on his increased 'brought him up with extreme strictness, “obliging him to 
mastery of his own langaage, which he does not now permit to| speak Greek as his ordinary language in the family,” 
£.'t. ‘ i ’ 
be obscured by his knowledge of German. | produced the result that might have been anticipated, for the 
en ieee ae cca” | young mau gave way to dissipation, joined the ‘* Hell Fire Club” 
THE HARE FAMILY.* } at Medmenham Abbey, and offended the Bishop in his first step 
Turse Memorials introduce us to an interesting family and | towards reform ‘“ by engaging himself to his stepmother’s youngest 
| sister, who was penniless, though beautiful.” On the death of 
Francis Naylor the Hurstmonceaux property passed to his half- 





to a number of persons well known in society half a century 
ago. Francis, Augustus, Julius, and Marcus Hare, *‘ the most 
brotherly of brothers,” as Landor called them, are prominent | brother Robert, son of the Bishop by his second wife. He had 
figures here; but the central character of the book is Mrs. Augustus | an extravagant wife who persuaded him to pull down the castle 
Hare, of whose life we have minute particulars from early child- and build a handsome house on a higher site. At Hurstmonceaux 
hood to old age, and from whose diary copious extracts are given. Place, the new residence, the couple lived so extravagantly that 
The wisdom of writing an account of one’s spiritual state may be they spent a thousand a year more than their income, and annually 
fairly questioned, and in general there seems no doubt whatever | 80ld a farm to make up the deficiency. Robert Hare, who was a 
that if such a record be written it should be kept sacred from all | clergyman, appears to have treated his eldest son, Francis Hare- 
eyes. Mra. Hare, however, gave her alopted son permission to | Naylor, in an unfatherly manner. The young man fell in love with 
publish these private thoughts, and he cannot therefore be accused Georgiana, one of Bishop Shipley’s daughters (another married Sir 
of having done anything injurious to her memory. ‘‘ When she William Jones, and occupies a large share iu this narrative), who is 
was passing away from me,” he writes, “‘she permitted me, if 1 | said to have rivalled her cousin in beauty, the celebrated Georg- 
thought it could be made useful for others, to uplift the veil of | iana, Duchess of Devonshire. When Miss Shipley was in London 
her home life, and allow others to look in upon her private thoughts meetings betweea the two were contrived almost daily at Devon- 
and meditations, and so endeavour to make them in some degree shire House, but the young man was poor, for his father would do 
sharers in the blessing her dear life has been to me.” nothing for him, and one day while riding in the episcopal 

Maria Leycester, for this was her maiden name, was born in coach with Georgiana and her parents he was arrested for debt. 
1798, of an ancient family, which claimed direct descent from | ‘‘ He was then forbidden the house ; but on his release he con- 
the grandmother of William the Conqueror. At the old mansion trived to communicate with his beloved by dressing up as a 
of the family in Cheshire her earliest days were passed, and | beggar and appearing at the carriage window as it ploughed its 
some of the anecdotes of her girlhood are not without interest. | way through the muddy lanes between Winchester and Twy- 
When she was still a child hor eldest sister was married to Edward | ford. She recognised him and kissed her hand in the presence 
Stanley, Rector of Alderley, afterwards Bishop of Norwich; and | of her family.” The lovers married, in spite of their poverty, 
his sister, who married Marcus Hare, was Maria Leycester’s | upon £200 a year, given them by the Duchess of Devonshire, aud 
dearest friend through life. Mr. Leycester was a clergyman, and | ou this small income they went to reside in Italy ; and in 
on his resigning the living of Knutsford, the family lived at | Italy, but in different parts of the country, their four sons 
Stoke, a village two miles from the rectory of Hodnet, which at that | were born. The father was not in any way a remarkable man. 
time was held by Reginald Heber. Miss Leycester used to walk | Ile wrote a stupid novel, and appears to have been rash and 
across the heath on Sunday afternoons to hear him preach, and thus | incompetent, but the saying that mind is from the mother was 
an acquaintance began which ripened into the warmest friendship. never more true than in the case of the Hares. Mrs. Hare- 
Part of almost every day was spent with the HMebers, Maria | Naylor was an artist and accomplished linguist, and ‘“ acquired a 
Leycester “joining them in their afternoon rides through the | knowledge of Greek and Roman literature almost unequalled in a 
delightful glades of Hawkestone and remaining to dinner; while | woman.” She was a warm friend of Clotilda Tambroni, a woman 
in the evenings Mr. Heber would read aloud, poetry or Walter of no common acquirements, who was professor of Greek at 
Scott’s newly-published novels.” He also taught her German, | Bologna. With Mezzofanti, too, the Hare-Naylors were very 
and wrote songs to her music. All this happiness was over when | intimate, and if the boys were not brought up altogether wisely, 
Heber accepted the Bishopric of Calcutta, taking with him as | they possessed great intellectual advantages. Francis, the eldest, 
chaplain Mr. Stow, to whom Maria was engaged. Her father, | whom in after years Landor used to say he liked the best of the 
however, would not consent to the union, and within a few | four, studied so severely as a boy that the wonder is he ever grew 
months of his arrival in India poor Stow died of dysentery. In| up to manhood. Very pleasant pictures of the children are drawn 
her great grief Miss Leycester found some consolation in the | by Clotilda ‘Tambroni, to whose care and to that of Father 
sympathy of Augustus Hare, who was Stow’s chief friend, and | Aponte they were confided while the Hare-Naylors were in 


in due time very naturally this friendship ripened into love. | England. ‘* Francis,” she writes, ‘‘is perfectly well and entirely 
| happy; Marcus and Julius daily become more beautiful,” and the 











* Memorials of a Quiet Life, By Augustus J. C. . 2yols. London: Strahan | pin : ; 
—— ee ee es good woman adds, ‘* The very sight of those two little angels fills 
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heart with such an intensity of joy that I forget every trouble | of tho orange-trees and geraniums wafted in through the open 
my had.” Augustus was in England, for Lady Jones had | doors of the conservatory, the eager discussions over the letters, the 
T have ever nad. 8 * — : | vehement declamations over the newspaper, the frequent interpolation 
adopted the child, who, according to his mother’s report, was of a reading from Coleridge or Wordsworth, the constant interruption 
endowed “ with one of those happy soils which need little culture from the host of beggars who knew only too well that they were never 
d little care, as weeds cannot take root in his sweet mind.” sent away empty-handed, and who were discovered to have left a secret 
slag : he H Nayl d the family estates at notice for one another at the entrance-gate that it was not a house to 
Eventually the yes oy © | pass by. Then Julius Hare would seize his straw hat, and while com- 
Hurstmonceaux, and so indignant were they to find how completely posing and meditating, would pace rapidly up and down his favourite 
the castle was a ruin and how extravagantly their step-mother had walk between the oak trees, whence he could look across ag is 
: in i Ra ie Be el ie wee | OD BH 2 + 56.0 Or sometimes he would saunter leisurely wit 
behaved, that the little Francis, who had been left at Bologna, was Mia by his side, and visit each growing shrub or opening flower with 
encouraged to write Greek epigrams uponher. At Hurstmonceaux familiar and fond affection. Then would come the many hours of 
bis mother is represented as absorbed in the deep study of Greek | writing in his library, ending only as the sun began to set, when he 
authors, and we are told that during her walks she was always | would go forth in the a — —_ a _— magento return- 
af ; . : | ing to dinner at any hour, utterly oblivious of time; an © evenings 
dressed in white, and was accompanied by a beautiful tame | filled with interest, in which he would pace the drawing-room in eager 
white doe, which used to walk by her side even when she went to jaik, snatching a volume every now and then from the book-case to 
church. On her death the father married again and sold the | illustrate what be was saying, or would sit down and translate some 
estate of his ancestors. German author into fluent English as he read.” 

We have not space to follow step by step the fortunes of | After several years “Mia” gave way to one still dearer, for 
the brothers, but we may observe that every word about Hare married Esther Maurice, whose brother, Frederick Denison 
the four, but especially about Julius, will be read with in- | Maurice, the dear friend of both, had been once Julius's pupil ; 
terest. There is one story of Augustus as an Oxford student which | and Mrs. Augustus Hare, taking a pleasant house about a mile 
may be told bere before we pass to his married life at Alton- | from the Rectory, adopted Francis Hare's infant son, who lived 

| to regard the saintly woman as his mother, and to edit this record 

“Tt was announced that Madame de Staél was in England, and was | of her life. Of course, Sterling is not forgotten in these Memorials. 
about to visit Oxford, where she had an undergraduate friend. Fora He came to Hurstmonceaux as curate the same year as Mrs. Hare, 
few weeks the undergraduate who was to be so higbly honoured became | who writes that ‘* Julius’sand Mr. Sterling's tenderness are enough 
an object of universal interest. At length it was noised abroad that tho | to spoil one.” 


great lady had arrived, and under the extraordinary circumstances, to | ith t 
meet 60 illustrious a guest, the undergraduate ventured to invite several As we read these volumes, we meet with passage Ce ter passage 
of the heads of houses and even the Vice-Chancellor himself to meet her | worthy of comment or quotation. Of Mrs. Hare’s inner life, so 


at breakfast. The party assembled, Madame do Staél was there, and so freely, perhaps too freely, exhibited here in diary and letters, we 
charmed everybody by her grace, wit, and brilliancy, that they all went “have said nothing. It is an interesting record of spiritual con- 


away feeling that they had found her even more than they anticipated. | rages : a 
It was not till many weeks after that it was discovered that she had | flicts and spiritual joy, free from narrowness and fanaticism, and 


never been in Oxford at all, and that she had been represented by a | marked throughout by the most guileless sincerity. In these days, 
clever undergraduate, who had resided for many years in France.” when some of our philosophers tell us that instead of a personal 
Augustus Hare might have won, had he cared for it, a considerable | God and a Divine Saviour we must find rest for our souls in the 
reputation and high worldly position. At Oxford he was a marked | ynending process of Nature, and that the highest idea to which 
man, as Julius was at the sister University. He was selected as | we can attain is that of the Universe, a book like this may be of 
one of the school examiners, undertook the logical tutorship, and| more service than any treatise upon Evidences. he ery for the 
was recommended by Heber as the successor of Gifford in the |iying God uttered in these pages has its answer in the peace that 
editorship of the Quarte rly Review, but ‘ though strongly sup- | passeth understanding. 

ported, he withdrew in favour of Coleridge” :— 


*<He was very eccentric ’ is the remark of almost all who knew him at | 
this time. If excited in conversation he would spring up in the midst of bis | SOME MAGAZINES. 
talk, twirl himself rapidly round three times, and sit down again with- | Pyse Contemporary, which sometimes forgets that ev 

neg . ‘ ; en the classes 
out pausing in what he was saying, as if some external action was | aes p Ys : ~ A 
necessary to let off the force of excitement. After dinner at the houses to which it appeals may have a surfeit of metaphysics and theology, 
of his intimate friends he would rush up and down the drawing-room in | is full this month of readable papers ;—one in particular, on ‘‘ Old 
the vehemence of his spirits, and then cast himself upon a sofa and Violins,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, being a charming bit of 
weer id ae dl in the ee writing, so good that it will attract readers who know nothing of 
The peculiarity amused his wife, who wondered what he would do | music, and could not distinguish between a viola and a violin. It 
when they came to live in their little rectory at Alton-Barnes, | jas just that note in it of half-humorous, half-enthusiastic exag- 
_ with rooms too small for any quarter-deck.” She is amused also | geration which, when, as in this instance, well kept down, gives 
to think how little most women would have suited him, and how | ¢5 such writing its strongest attraction, at least for the outside 
exactly she does. Nothing can be more beautiful than theaccount | world, Mr. Haweis writes about fiddles as Mr. Ruskin writes 
of the five years’ perfect happiness enjoyed by the affectionate about art, if not with the same power, still with his whole brain 
wife and husband in this W iltshire village. So sure was Hare _ and heart filled with a love of his task, which, so to speak, fuses his 
that he had found his true calling in ministering to simple knowledge into an harmonious whole. ‘lake, as an extreme instance 
iusties, that he declined in favour of Julius the rich living of | of pis manner, the loving way in which he has described Cremona 
Hurstmonceaux, which was in the gift of his brother Francis. | varnish, the secret of which has been lost, and to which and to time 
And the sermons he preached at Alton remain to show with j, probably due some of that specialty of merit which makes the 
what simplicity and strength and in what racy English he | true Cromona the despair of the modern maker. Mr. Haweis, 
aeeeeneed his simple congregation. Che joy of this life, as indeed, seems to think the secret lay in the art of Stradivarius, art 
testified by Mrs. Hare's journal, was very great, but it was very | closely akin to that of the sculptor, and therefore incom- 
brief, and Augustus was hurried to a southern clime, to find his municable; but admitting the art to the full, what pre 
ao "4 , . Snoli a i “terne , ? " 
grave where so many Englishmen have found one, in the Eternal ‘serves that art in an age like this from imitation? Can there 
City. Tt is the old sad story of bitter parting, but borne in this |», any curve in an /cut in wood which the sculptor’s skill can- 
case with noble Christian resignation. Then we havea beautiful | not imitate, or any combination of bits of wood which musical 
picture of the widow receiving the brotherly affection and) jechanists cannot recombine? Will some owner of Cremonas, 
sympathy of Julius at Ilurstmonceaux Rectory, whither came, in| with 9 geuius for enterprise and for expense, let a Japanese 
. | ’ 

— baa so many A ag wise and good. Stern as he Was | carver try, the object being first explained to him every day for 
owards some, to her Julius Hare was always gentle, always con- /amonth. Time must be, as one fancies, the great element,—time, 
siderate, confiding to her every anxiety, consulting her on every 


| 
duty :— 
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| or this varnish ;— 

. . ; | “In the spring, when the air at Cromona got clear and bri 

Vividly still, through the mists of many years, there comes back to | the storms were past, the subtle gums and oie sda, — ey eat 
| deliberately: hours to stand, hours to settle, hours for perfect fusing 
| and amalgamation of parts; clear white light gleaming from roads 

strewn with the dazzling marble dust of Lowbardy ; clear blue sky, 
} warm dry air, and the skill of an alchemist, these were the conditions 
| for mixing the incomparable Cremona varnish. So deliberately was it 
prepared and laid on, just when the wood was fit to receive it—laid on 
| in three coats in such a manner as to sink into the dessicated pores, 

and become a part of the wood, as the aromatic herbs and juices become 
|a part of the flesh that is embalmed for a thousand years. All through 
| the summer did that matchless varnish, which some say contained 
ground amber, and which at any rate was charged with subtle secrets, 
sink and soak into the sycamore and deal plates, until now, when age 


those who shared their home, tho beautiful vision of his great love for 
his ‘ Mia,’ as he always called her,—the touching remembrance of his 
manner in speaking of her, of the glow upon his face, of the glistening 
in his eye,—the recollection of the intensity of tenderness, of respect, 
and of blessing, which was poured forth for her in his morning and 
evening greeting.” 


And here is a passage which brings the Archdeacon before the 
mind’s eye, and is far too good to be omitted :— 


* Well remembered by the few still remaining who shared them are 
the peculiar habits of the life in these days at Hurstmonceaux Rectory, 


—the late breakfast in the sunny book-lined room, with the scent | 
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has rubbed away its clear and agate crast in many places, the violin is 
found no longer to need that protection, for the wood itself seems t> 
have become petrified into clear agate, and is capable throughout its 
myriad pores and fibres of resisting the worm, and even damp and 
the other ravaging influences of ordinary decay.” 

And yet one would almost be sorry that Mr. Haweis should be 
wrong, and that money, art, and patience should be able to 
reproduce the result of ‘‘ the inspiration of a matchless workman, 
and a subtle soul infused into elements which seem beggarly, but 
have become priceless; the concentrated experience of not one 


| other form of combination? He did not want to live ina big 
| workhouse, and go forth to labour to the sound of music, or 
| do anything else to suppress his own individuality and the spon- 
| taneity of other people, and amid all that rubbish what was it that 
took such hold of him and of so many men that were greater than 
he, Nathaniel Hawthorne, for example? Mr. Booth gives us no 
reply, and it is only to find a reply that it is worth while to write 
any more about Fourier. Mr. Fawcett, ina paper on “The 
Nationalisation of the Land,” states the argument against that 


life, but many, put into a curve or a fluting—a few thin plates of | project with unanswerable economic force, but he does not allow 
wood fixed together with an instinct that is dead, but that ere it | for the possibility of a ‘“‘conscription of emigration,” which is, of 
died made those slips of wood almost a living organism—in some course, though the workmen do not see it, the first condition of any 
respects more than a living organism, because immortal.” Mr. | agrarian scheme, as otherwise the increase of population would 
Maurice’s sketch of M. Nadaud’s book on the working-classes of | knock any scheme on the head, and he presses the vulgar argu- 
England will interest many who scarcely know that M. Nadand, | ment against State interference to a preposterous length :— 
a working mason, narrowly missed being President of the French| “It is well to direct attention to the fact that mismanagement, extra- 
Republic, and is, perhaps, the one *“ Socialist” in whom | Vagance, and jobbery aré almost invariably associated with the trading 
Englishmen would put confidence; but it is deficient in detail — —— es governments. When the English tele- 
and in extract, and the reader who has not seen the book turns| gxtravagant price was paid for thou, ‘It is scarcely too mach te cane 
away dissatisfied, to study Mr. Capes’ very curious sketch of the | kind of extortion was practised on our Government, and the result wag 
position of “the Jesuits in England.” Mr. Capes has seen the that more than a million pounds was virtually taken out of the pockets 
inside of the Catholic communion, and believes that under certain rv) the taxpayers to bo distributed amongst the fortunate holders of 
Af , 2 : elegraph shares. It must also be borne in mind that all governments 
circumstances it might be needful for sccular Governments, not, | try to strengthen their position by tho exercise of patronage; and the 
indeed, to persecute Jesuits, in the ordinary sense of the word, | more patronage a government has to bestow, the more will pecuniary 
but to lay them under special disabilities, to refuse protection, for | “84 political corruption flourish. 
instance, to their property as property devoted to immoral uses. | We deny that proposition absolutely. ‘Taken all forall, the State 
As, however, he holds that this contingency could only arise when | manages the post office, the telegraph department, and the Edu- 
civil and religious liberty were endangered through the multiplica- | cation department with less blundering, less extravagance, and 
cation of Jesuits,—that is, when they had become too powerful to | less jobbery than the Railway Companies manage their affairs, 
be persecuted—and as he holds that Prince Bismarck has made a | ‘The Ministers of State elected by the much-despised electors are 
grave mistake, and, as he avers, that any blow at Jesuitism kindles | distinctly purer men than the Directors of great companies, and the 
Catholic loyalty to the Church into active life, we presume him to | members of the threa Services are abler, better educated, less 
say this only with the intention of exhausting his argument. Tis | corrupt, and worse paid than the officials of London companies 
real belief evidently is, that the special theory of the Jesuits, their | representing an equal annual amount of cash. How anybody who 
exaggeration of the virtue of self-suppression, entails a Joss of | knows anything of England can doubt that, we cannot imagine, 
individuality which must always limit their power, just as it} any more than we can imagine how they doubt that the munici- 
would limit the power of an invading army :— pality of Huddersfield would be a better landlord for Huddersfield 
“ Hence it is that the Jesuits are rarely men of much ability or force | than Sir John Ramsden. Mr. Fawcett seems hardly to acknow- 
of personal character. Men of strongly marked temperament cannot | ledge the value of content in a State, and to doubt altogether the 
submit to that crushing out of their personality which is the very | offoct of ownership, of the sense of property, in bringing out 


essence of the training of the Jesuit noviciate. Unless they are allowed | ; 4 : 
a full and free development of the nature with which God has endowed | ©®¢rgy- We do not want to see England owned by its electorate, 
them, they must perish. Never was popular belief more erroneous than | because we do not want to see England devoted to the pursuit of 


that which attributes a marvellous intellectual power and penetrating | fort; but to doubt that—the conscription of emigration 








sagacity to the Jesuits asaclass. Their force lies in their organisation, 
and in their thoroughly knowing their own mind,rand in pursuing the 
objects of the Society with unfaltering steadiness. But as for attribut- 
ing to them a full measure of Satanic genius, it is just as absurd as to 


| com 
granted—England would be more comfortable seems to us un- 
| reasonable, except upon arguments which would be fatal to repre- 


| sentative government altogether. We need not add that Mr. 


impute to them a Satanic duplicity. If we wish to draw up a list of the | Paweett is favourable to the enfranchisement of the land, would, 


ablest men in the Roman Catholic Church, the Society of Jesus is one |. 
of the last places in which we ought to search for them. The practical | 9 fact, go the whole length of the sober reformers by 
efficiency of the Jesuits is dependent upon their corporate action. When | setting up an Encumbered Estates’ Court, simplifying convey- 


acting singly, few men would be so powerless to influence human life | ance, abolishing primogeniture, and prohibiting settlement 
and action. ; | upon any lives not already in being and visible to the donor. All 
That seems to us a final argument, unless the Society could place | we quarrel with him for is his constant depreciation of the rights 
itself in a position in which its own average would be higher than the | anq qualities of the State, which seems to us the only corporation 
highest point obtainable by its pupils. That actually occurred in | entitied in theory or in fact to loyalty. He says, for instance, in 
Paraguay, and it may occur in the Southern States of the Union, this very article :—‘‘ General gratuitous education would transf.> 
where Jesuits hope to convert and organise the entire negro |g portion of the expense of maintaining children from those who 
population ; and it might conceivably occur in a vast empire like | are responsible for bringing them into the world to the general 
India, where, however, the Society has not specially succeeded, | public.” Well, and why not? We are utterly hostile to gratuit- 
being hampered by some ingrained peculiarities in the Hindoo | ous education, as a most inexpedient method of securing a great 





character; but it is nearly impossible in modern societies, among 
which Jesuitism has never achieved any very striking or permanent 
success. It has approached one in Belgium, but only appproached 
it, and has even there achieved what it has achieved at a frightful 
cost, that of driving whole masses of indifferent persons into an 
attitude towards their own Church much more bitter and savage 
than that of Protestants. Liberalism in Belgium would shed 
blood to be rid of its incubus, which is scarcely true of Protestantism 
even in Ireland or Lower Canada. 

The Fortnightly has rather fewer good papers than usual. Mr. 
Booth concludes his sketch of Fourier and his schemes rather 
hurriedly, leaving upon our minds an impression of dissatisfaction. 
He has told his story so well as to leave on every English reader 
an impression, quite accurate, in our opinion, that Fourier was a 
dreamer of little practical value to the world—and as he pro- 
bably intended this, he has so far succeeded—but he has in no 
way explained the sort of grip that Fourierism got of many men ; 
of the St.Simonians, for instance, who were able dreamers and made 
fortunes, of many Englishmen, and of a good many Americans. 
Why, for instance, was Horace Greeley a New Hampshire com- 
positor, who succeeded in so many things, affected through all 
his life and in all his views by Fourierism, rather than by any 


end; but supposing it desirable, what has individual liability to 
do with the matter? It is for the good of all that all should be 
taught, as it is that all should be policed, aud the schoolmasters 
may as well be paid at the expense of all as the policemen. John 
Smith is no more responsible for bringing into the world ignorant 
children than he is for bringing children who may be thieves. 
Nevertheless, in the second case he pays only his share 
lof cost, and in the first case he is to pay all of it. There 
|is no moral question in the matter, but only one of expediency, 
which the State has a clear right to settle for itself. ‘There is a 
fine and thoughtful paper in this number on ‘‘ The New Heloisa,” 
by the Editor, in which Mr. Morley, accidentally as it were, gives 
us his general estimate of Rousseau, which is worth quoting :— 
“Rousseau had what Diderot lacked, sustained ecstatic moods and 
fervid trances; his literary gesture was so commanding, his apparel so 
glistening, his voice so rich in long-drawn notes of plangent vibration. 
| His words are the words of a prophet ; a prophet, it is understood, who 
| had lived in Paris, and belonged to the eighteenth century, and wrote 
in French instead of Hebrew. The mischief of his work lay in this, 
that he raised feeling, now passionate, now quietist, into the supreme 
| place, which it was to occupy alone, and not on equal throne and in 
| equal alliance with understanding. Instead of supplementing reason, 
| he made emotion its substitute. And he made this evil doctrine come 
| from the lips of a fictitious character, who stimulated fancy and fasci- 
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nated imagination. Voltaire laughed at the baisers dcres of Madame | is the continuation of General Cluseret’s account of the Commune, 

de Wolmar, and declared that criticism of the Marquis of Ximéoéshad pyt we do not see that he this month adds much to the reviously 

crushed the wretched romance. But Madame de Wolmar was so far| = 4 “ P 

from crushed, that she turned the flood of feeling which her own charms, existing stock of information. There is force usually in what he 
| says, force and sometimes insight, but there is very rarely any 


passion, remorse, and conversion had raised, in a direction that Voltaire 
abhorred, and abhorred in vain. | novelty. Its general effect is that the group of men who governed 


Add that with Rousseau ‘‘emotion” is not healthy instinct sub- Paris during the period of that great revolt were honest incapables, 
ject to subsequent regulation, but sensibility depraved by long | workmen timid from their very certainty that only skilled hands 
want of regulation, and we do not know that we should seek a could lead properly, and the “dried-up fruit of the so-called 
more accurate description of Rousseau’s place in the teaching of | liberal professions,” men with brains and audacity, but no jadg- 
his time. It was not understanding alone that he suppressed or ment, and especially no judgment about military affairs. They 
repressed, as Mr. Morley seems to believe, but the Will, without | were all besotted with the idea of 1793, the idea that revolution 
which the understanding is of little use as a regulating agent. | could do anything; and all except one, Tridon, who was “a man 

Blackwood continues “A True Reformer,”—the clever attack | of superior mind, but dying,” succeeded in inspiring Cluseret with 
on our military administration,—but the paper of the month is the | Strong personal animosity, more especially by their regard for 
one on Goethe. The subject is somewhat worn, but the treat- | forms which, if his statements can be trusted, rose occasionally 
ment is fresh and the criticism keen. This explanation, for | to the sublime. Audrieux, for instance, the civil head of the 
instance, of the repugnance which many minds feel for Goethe as Military Commission, would keep his colleagues at work 
a man ready to devastate other's lives for the more thorough | for half an hour to settle an account of 3f. 50c., which he might 


culture of his own capacities, is at once true and finely expressed: | have settled by his own authority in five seconds. Cluseret’s 
| sketches of his accomplices, bitter as they are, strike us as sub- 











“ We are not so daring as to say a word against that mystery of self- | 
culture which many philosophers hold out to us as the only thing worth | 
living for, and in which many great minds have spent all their powers. 
It may have a generous, as it certainly has a noble side. Theidea of a | 
man who consecrates this fleeting human existence to the improvement | 
of the faculties God has given him, scorning all meaner kinds of advan- | 
tage, is without doubt a fine one; and it is finer still when his aim in 
self-improvement is to serve and help his fellow-men. Yet there is 
something in human nature which cries out against this pursuit with 
the yehemence of instinct, and is, secretly or openly, revolted by it. 
We applaud the man who pursues Art to perfection, who pursues | 
Science even in her least attractive forms, or who devotes himself with 
enthusiasm even to the lower branches of human knowledge. The 
spectator figures to himself something abstract, something apart from 
and loftier than the student, which he follows through all difficulties, 
and labours, and struggles, even though at the cost of his life. But at 
the name of self-culture our enthusiasm flags. We do not explain the 
change of sentiment, we merely state the fact. No doubt, of all the 
waste lands that are given us to cultivate, this one of the mind is the 
most valuable, and probably the most improvable; and we are bound 
do our best with it, to produce the best that is practicable from it, and 
in the best way. Most true; yet our prejudice remains unaffected. 
And there is reason in it, as in all universal prejudices. There is 
something in the theory of self-culture which transgresses all the 
modesties of human nature, and strikes that hidden consciousness of in- 
significance which lies deep down in our hearts, as with a jar of discord 
and ridicule. What! use all this great universe, so majestic, so stead- 
fast, and so sublime, for the cultivation of one speck upon its surface ; 
make vassals of all the powers of earth, and all the sights of nature, and 
all the emotions 1nd passions of man—not for some big purpose, like 
the glory of God or the advancement of the race, but for the polishing 
and improvement of one intellect, for the sharpening of one man’s wits, 
and the enlarging of his experience and the improvement of his utter- 
ance! The intellectualist may say, how splendid the organisation which 
can thus show its supremacy over all things created! but the common 
man feels a certain sharp revulsion, a mixture of scorn and indignation, 
humiliation and shame. There is even a bitter mockery to him in this 
devotion of himself as well, his anguish and his errors, to the cultiva- 
tion of the arrogant intellect, which regards him as a bundle of natural 
phenomena. This gives the special sting to that repugnance which we 
feel involuntary towards the human creature whose life is professedly 
spent in the culture of himself.” 


His years “‘ are marked by so many sucked oranges in the shape of | 
loves and friendships from which he had taken all the sweetness,” 
that Englishmen, while fully recognising his genius, are repelled 
by his morale in a way his countrymen are not. Goethe was, this | 
critic believes, far nearer to them than to us :—‘‘ And we do not | 
doubt that, had we space to pursue the inquiry, he would be 

proved to be such an embodiment of the genius of his country, in | 
allits height and breadth, its remorselessness and kindness, its | 
cold determination and mystical hot enthusiasm, its steady pur- | 





suance of an end through whatsoever means were necessary, shrink- | 
ing from nothing—as to afford reason sufficient for the worship 
given him by his countrymen.” And it is in the Germans, too, 
though the world usually says it only about Berliners, to be for a 
time utter mockers, to sympathise with that deepest mockery of 
all, the mocking of the mocker :—‘‘ We do not know of anything 
that can be put beside this extraordinary creation of genius, Mephis- 
tophiles. Shakespeare was at once too human and too divine—too 


stantially vraisemblant, and his own character comes out in the 
confessions to our thinking very clearly. He is clearly very able, 
that is on the face of every page of his writing ; very self-confident, 
probably with reason ; utterly unscrupulous within certain limits 
which we have not yet ascertained, but which exist ; and a fanatic, 
for some cause which he does not choose clearly to bring forward. 
It may be that cause, as most men believe, is merely his own 
advancement, or even his own enrichment, and we cannot prove 
the contrary, but that is not the impression his own writing leaves 
upon our mind. This impression is rather that of a sensible, 
able, energetic man with a tendency to cynical gasconade, 
who does not fear, who does not betray, and who has 
either a crack in his head or is dominated by some thought 
which is not easily traceable, but which may be a burning 
pity for the fate of the dim millions down below. He aspired 
to the dictatorship as a military necessity, but he rejected it as 
a form of government; clearly had a profound contempt, not 
hatred, for cruelty of any kind; and clearly did not share in the 
anti-religious feeling of the Commune :— 

“A priest whom I did not know came to me at the office one day, at 
the time Cournet was Delegate of Public Safety. He wished to see the 
Archbishop.—‘ What for?’ I asked.—‘To confess him,’ he r 
frankly, and added, ‘It is a great consolation to us priests.’—* 
well,’ I said ; ‘come again to-morrow, when I shall have seen the Pre- 
fect of Police ;’ and at the sitting of the Council I spoke to Cournet about 
it. His first words were—‘ Do you think it can be done ?’—‘ Cer q 
I replied; ‘ what does it matter to us whether those pr confess or do 
not confess—what has that to do with the Commune ?’—‘ You are right,’ 
he said, after a few minutes’ thought, and he signed the pass. The intel- 
lectual dwarfs of the school of Rigault and Co. could have set up a great 
cackle, and have imagined they would save the capital by refusing to let 
one priest confess another. What did it matter tous? Let them con- 
fess, but don’t let them teach, don’t pay them, and above all don’t per- 
secute them, and then they will no longer be dangerous. The Govern- 
ment which did them most harm was that of July—it did not meddle 
with thom at all, it ignored them.” 

On the whole, Cluseret reveals himself to us in these papers as a 
man whom a Sovereign who knew his rdle would shoot at sight, 
and whom a ‘regular government” of any Continental kind 
would send to England as the only place where he could do no 
serious harm, and would learn a good deal about the Liberty 
which he thinks a panacea for all proletariat evils. Cluseret’s 
paper, with its personal sketches, its accounts of the ideas laid 
before the Commune, and its incidental revelations of the way in 


which small Committees disposed, ‘with perfect freedom from opposi- 


| tion, of the huge masses of a great capital, is well worth the price 


of Fraser; but there is a curious paper also. on ‘the pos- 
sibilities of free religious thought in Scotland,” ending in the 
conclusion that the spirit of David Hume is once more abroad, 
and will not be quelled again; and an interesting, but too 


‘short account of the ‘‘ Irish Brigade in France,” containing one 


hint of which we should like to hear a little more. Is there any- 
thing like sure proof that Lally, himself no doubt an Irishman by 





profoundly moral in his nature—to have been capable of it. He | descent, was accompanied to India by any considerable Irish con- 
never could have brought himself to sneer at the Sneerer, and to tingent; that, in fact, our danger there during the struggle with 
hold up to everlasting mockery only, the worst and strangest and | him arose mainly from our own alienated subjects? ‘Lhe fact is 
most pitiful impersonation of evil which ever occurred to genius. | very curious, if correct, but we never remember to have seen in 
Other’poets have elevated the Devil into a splendid embodiment | any Indian history anything like evidence of it, though it would 
of despair—they have hated him, contemned, even in a tender | account in no slight measure for the éxtraordinary want of sym- 
turn of the great poet's nature have pitied, the hopeless One; / pathy in France for Lally’s military achievements. France has 
but only Goethe has made him at once powerful and ridiculous, always considered her Foreign Legions penal corps, sometimes 
victorious and paltry,—the grotesque slave of an angle, as well as | with reason, and has expended them without the smallest scruple 
the remorseless master of the perishing soul.” | a subsequent gratitude. 

The paper in Fraser which will attract most general attention | Macmillan we must pass this month, merely remarking that 
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the author of a ‘‘Slip in the Fens” knows the Cambridgeshire 
fens as very few people know them—this writer knows his 
scene better than he knows the Strand, and can pronounce it a 
photograph—and pass on to the Cornhill, which has this month 
several unusually readable papers, the “‘ Chinese Arsenals and | 
Armaments,” ‘* Dogs Whom I Have Met,” by Miss Cobbe, and | 
‘Some Peculiarities of Society in America,” The first gives an 


hlafming account of the progtéss recently made by the Chinese in 

imilitary science, and especially in the preparation of military | 
material, an advance which is important from this point of view. | 
Europe can always beat China, owing to the superiority of her | 
men, but to beat her conveniently it is needful to be able to do it 
with small armies. Shipping 250,000 soldiers for Shanghai would | 
be an endless business, even if Britain, France, and Germany were | 
combined, yet good Chinese artillery would soon make invasion by 

a small army practically imposible. We should be killed off, and 

arrive in Pekin as victors with a Colonel and two drummer-boys | 
fit for active service. It is not pleasant, therefore, to hear that | 
the Chinese are building vessels on European plans, eight of them 
being ready on the rivers, and that the well-known Taku forts at 
the mouth of the Peiho have been rearmed after this fashion :— 


“The armament of the forts, which, since their evacuation in 1865 

by the British and French ge-risons left in possession up to that period, 
had been completely renewed, the guns placed in position being princi- 
pally heavy American pieces of the Dahlgren pattern, has now been 
rendered most formidable by the addition of twelve Krupp guns, im- 
ported specially from Germany for this purpose ; and in further support 
of these defences, a quantity of torpedoes have been obtained from 
England in readiness for submergence at the river approaches. The 
manufacture of torpedoes is being at the same time actively prosecuted 
in the Arsenal of Nanking; and according to the latest intelligence 
from China, a body of 10,000 soldiers has been set to work to construct 
a military road connecting the Taku forts with the city of Tiontsing. 
Preparations such as these, pushef on with the utmost rapidity and 
earnestness, while at the same time all endeavours directed towards the 
introduction of peaceful forms of European enterprise are steadfastly 
rejected, form an unfavourable augury of continued relations of amity 
betweon China and the Western Powers.” 
Miss Cobbe is full, as usual, of personal experiences of dog history, 
but the paper which interests us most is that on the American 
system of allowing marriage by free choice. The Americans 
accept our principle, but unlike us, they try to make it real, and 
allow youths and maidens to see something of each other before 
they are engaged. They can walk together, drive together, and 
give evening parties together, and no harm is found to result. 
A man in fair society may take a respectable girl to a dance, flirt 
with her the whole evening, and give her a supper at Delmonico’s 
afterwards, and nobody is surprised, or suspects anything more 
than a liking between the two for each other’s society :— 

“ Of all American devices for enjoying the delicious autumn, the very 
pleasantest, and to a European at least the most romantic, is a party in 
the woods. A group of friends arrange to go together into some moun- 
tain and forest region, usually into the great Adirondack wilderness to 
the west of Lake Champlain, carrying with them guns and fishing-rods, 
tents, blankets, and an ample store of groceries, and engaging three or 
four guides. They embark with all their equipments, and pass in their 
boats up the rivers and across the lakes of this great wild country 
through sixty or eighty miles of trackless forest, glowing with a 
brilliance of scarlet and yellow that no woods can render, to their chosen 
camping ground at the foot of some tall rock that rises from tho still 
crystal of the lake. Here they build their bark hut and spread their 
beds of the elastic and fragrant hemlock boughs; the men roam abont 
during the day tracking the deer, or now and then, if such luck bofal, 
the wary painter (panther), the ladies read and work and bake the corn 
cakes; at night there is a merry gathering and a row in the soft moon- 
light. On theso expeditions brothers will take sisters and cousins, 
their sisters and cousins bringing, perhaps, lady friends with them; the 
brother's friends will come too, and all will live together in a fraternal 
way for weeks or months, though no elderly relative or married lady be 
of the party.” 

The writer attributes this freedom to the association of the sexes 
in school, or after school, but the explanation explains nothing. 
The sexes are educated together in Scotland without this resulting 
freedom, and the real point to be explained is why in America it 
should be found to be so ‘‘safe.” We fully admit that it is, and 
as fully believe that the system is beneficial ; but our puzzle is to} 
understand how it goes on without scandal and without annoy- | 
ances, such as reckless marriages, which in England would be | 
considered as bad as scandals. Is it simply that in America rash 
marriages are not feared, no marrying being rash ; or that there is | 
something behind, some restriction of which the essayist knows | 
nothing but which is very effective—an inexorable habit of duel, | 
for example—or that there really is on many points a difference | 
of nature between Americans and Englishmen. ‘That marriages | 


under such a system are more happy, goes without talking, for the | 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Curistuas Booxs.—Childhood and Youth in Holy Writ. Meditations 
selected from Chrysostom, Calvin, &c. With Twelve Photographs after 
Murillo, Rembrandt, &c. (Seeleys.)—This is a very pretty volume, wel} 
put together in all respects. The “ Meditations ” are judiciously chosen 
and include a sufficiently wide range of thought, and the illustrations o- 
excellent. From this latter praise, indeed, we are inclined to except the 
two photographs after Westall, “ Abraham and Isaac on Mount Moriah,” 
and “ Elijah with the Child of the Widow of Zarephath.” These are not 
worthy of the good company in which they are found. They are 
wanting in dignity and truth. Both Abraham and Elijah are in the 
attitudes of melodrama rather than of life. From the Nile to the 
Jordan: Monuments of the Exodus of the Israelites. Illustrated by 
fourteen autotype views after David Roberts. (Seeleys.)—The illustra- 
tions here are singularly good, the excellences of Roberts’ art being 
represented with admirable effect by the autotypes. Nothing bettoy 
could be desired than such views as are the “General View of 
Luxor, from the Nile,” “Mount Sinai, with the Monastery of St, 
Catharino,” and ‘‘ Wady Feiran.” Tho explanations given in the text 
seem good and to the purpose. Would it be possible to carry out more 
exactly the promiso of the title, and give us a more connected series of 
Exodus scenes? Thebes, Karnac, and Philae, though one is not disposed 
to criticise the introduction of views so beautiful, are but indirectly 
connected with the subject. Historical Illustrations, by Paul 
Delaroche. Twelve Autotypes, with Memoir and Historical Descriptions 
(Seeleys.)—There is probably no French painter 
of modern days, excepting perhaps Horace Vernet, whose name is better 
known here than that of Paul Delaroche. Who that saw it doesnot remem- 
ber that grand picture—one of the first, unless we are mistaken, sent 
from a French studio to the walls of the Academy—of ‘‘ Cromwell by 
the Coffin of Charles I.?” It is from subjects of this kind that 
the selection has chiefly been made, and made very judiciously, 
for the volume before us. “The Death of Lady Jane Grey,” “ The 
Death of Strafford,” “Napoleon at Fontainebleau,” are among them. 
Nor can we object to the introduction of more general subjects, such as 
“Christian Martyrs.” The illustrative passages are from Mr. Froude’s 
“ History of England,” Mr. Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,’”’ Dr. Lingard’s 
History, Lamartine,&c. The autotypes ars all that could be desired.—— 
Spain and its People. From the French of Eugéne Poitou. (Nelson.)— 
The lively narrative of M. Poitou, who details recent experiences of 
travel in the Peninsula, is efficiently illustrated by 150 sketches from 
the pen of M. V. Foulquier, and the editor, Mr. W. Davenport Adams, 
supplies a series of notes which illustrate, supplement, or correct the 
text. We should have been perfectly satisfied if these last had been 
more sparingly introduced. It is very well when M. Poitou—who 
gene rally keeps discreetly clear of such dangerous topics—says that 
St. Sebastian was “ burned by its friends, the English, to prevent its 
capture by the French.” to point out that it was really set 
on fire, not by the English, but by the defeated French garri- 
son, but some of the information which the editor furnishes, 
though good enough in its way, interrupts not very agreeably the plan of 
the narrative. Were not the words ‘ Allis lost but honour ” written by 
Francis I. after Pavia, to his sister Marguerite, and not uttered by him, 
as the editor tells us, on the field of battle ? The illustrations are 
somewhat slight, but not without vigour.—Swnday Chats for Sensible 
Children. By Clara L. Matéaux. (Cassel and Co.)—This is a capita! 
book. The “ Sunday Chats” go over a wide range of subjects, all of 
them more or less connected with Biblical matters. We have always 
thought that whatever may be the case with older people whose judg- 
ment is sufficiently matured to bo left to itself in such things, for children 
and the young we certainly want something like “Sunday books.” 
To get these with a wide range of interest, and of such a kind as young 
readers will take up and keep in their hands without any sort of com- 
pulsion, is a great thing. We thank Miss Matéaux for an excellent 
volume of precisely the kind that will be welcome in many households 
where the rulers wish to distinguish Sunday from other days by 
making it sorious without being dull. Another excellent “ Sunday 
book,” of a more distinctly religious kind, is Zhe Good Voices, a 
Child’s Guide to the Bible. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott. (Macmillan.) 
“No attempt,” says the author in his preface, “is made to give a 
summary of the Sacred History, but rather to bring out in an interest- 
ing way, intelligible to very young children, some of the spiritual teach- 
ing contained in that history, so as to prepare the little readers for 
treating the Book of books as something essentially higher and holier 
than a mere collection of battles, genealogies, and marvels.” It would 
not be easy to combine simplicity with fullness and depth of meaning 
more successfully than Mr. Abbott has done it in these “ Voices.” 
In Routledge’s Sunday Album for Children, by the Author of “ The 
Album for Children ” (Routledge), the most notable part is the illustra- 
tions, which are remarkably plentiful and good in quality. The book 
begins with a sort of Scriptural alphabet, which is certainly spoilt 
by some very indifferent verse. When will poople learn that the 

















couple know each other ; but we in England, even to secure happy | ears of children are, to say the least, quite as keen to detect a 
marriages, are scarcely prepared to risk such freedom. 


halting line as are the ears of their elders? Then come a number of 
| short stories, poems, &c, each faced by a full-page illustration, which 
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is saul vory good. The Child's Picture Fable-Book, containing | character in it is the master, Mr. Willoughby. He is not a faultless 
ono hundred and sixty fables, with sixty illustrations by Harrison | hero, nor an imbecile, nor a cruel tyrant—and masters in books about 
Weir (Routledge), is suiliciently described by its title-page. From the boys and schools commonly are one of the three—but a very natural 
game publishor we have also The Coloured Album for Children, with | kind of being who makes mistakes, one of them being the very common 
seventy-two pages of plates —s in ae ' my a and — ~~ eas pte onae > en te and on the opr 
fairy talos, &e., sometimes very cleverly illustrated, and all very | contrives to do right. he Letter of Marque, and Tales of the Sea 
bright. —-Bney Bee, or the Adventures and Misadventures of Bessie| Land. By Lieut. C. R. Low. (Routledge.)—Lieut. Low is deservedly 
Allen, By the Author of “ The Great Birthday.” (Seeleys.) Little | a favourite among boy readers. His stories have a genuine salt flavour 
Mother. By the Author of “Little Bessy’s Travels.” (Seeleys.)— | about them. His own experience was gained in a service which, without 
These aro two charming volumes for young children, tho latter illus- | making much noise in tho world, went through no small amount of 
trated by tho well-known pencil of M. Frolich, the former by M. adventure in wild and dangerous seas. The pirate stories are especi- 
Delaville. M. Delaville’s Bessie is a protty little creature, but | ally good, and every one will gladly read again the account of the 
wo do not know that we prefer her to the figure of “ Little Megara which the author has added to his “ Tales.”—— Boy Life on 
Mary;” in whom we recogniso an old or rather young friend the Water. By the Rev. F. R. Goulding, Author of “The Young 
Tales at Tea- Marooners.” (Routledge.) Mr. Goulding has the advantage of takingh is 
Tine. By E. gf coroners Pip ato M.P. : Illustrated 7 essay me mee a oo pang = definite region, the 
William Brunton. (Macmillan.)—We must give precedence, among the | coast of Central ! merica an alf of Florida. hey are consequently 
throng of Christmas tales, to an Under-Secretary for the Colonies, who | remarkably interesting and life-like. Woe wore sorry to come to the end 
has besides literary claims of no slight kind. We see in Tales at Tea-Z ime | of Boy Life on the Water. Mv. Goulding would appreciate this com- 
none of the faults which we have had to criticise in previous volumes | pliment, if he could see the piles of little books of this kind that we 
from the same pen. We have read them, indeed, with unmixed pleasure. | have to get through about this time.——Christian Melville. By 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has a comically extravagant fancy, which | the Author of “Matthew Paxton.” Christian is the elder sister 
serves him in good stead when he deals with the non-real, and he has | of a young man of talent who is led away into doubt and evil 
also a great power of describing the real with graphic force and effect. | by a dangerous acquaintance at the University. The book is, as 
“The Pea-Green Noso” and “The Man who made ~~ “pr so often happens in books written with such a purpose, unfair to the 
thing” are good samples of his power of fancy; “The Story of a | doubter. Such a Mephistopheles as Mr. Forsyth is represented to be is 
Horse” shows what he can do in describing from life. He is evidently | not typical of the class. Butis and Blossoms, or Stories for Children. 
a great admirer of the horse, and especially of the horse in the hunting- | (Groombridge.)—These are pretty little stories, well adapted for their 
field. His account of Harkaway's first run with Sir Harry Henslow | purpose; “The Fisherman’s Children ” is especially good. The 
on his back reads as well as anything of the kind that we | Pleasant History of Reynard the Fox. Translated by the late Thomas 
have seon from the pen of Mr. Anthony Trollope or Mr. Whyte- | Roscoe. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is an adaptation and abridg- 
Melville. In another story, “War in Dolldom,” Mr. Knatchbull- | ment of the same edition of the famous “ Reynard” from which Githe’s 
Hugessen shows a different kind of talont, the talent of military | celebrated poom was drawn. The illustrations are numerous and 
description, inaremarkable degree. His strategical narrative is admir- excellent, Changes and Chances. By Beatrice Alsager Jourdain. 
able,—only will the children understand it? And will they understand | (Strahan.)—A set of good stories—six in number—out of which we 
when they read that “there was a doll meeting to consider the pro- | like “ An English Girl in France,” a tale of the First French Revolution, 
priety of giving votes for the election of members of the Doll Parlia- 


| originally published in Awnt Judy's Magazine, as well as any—— 
ment to wooden dolls who were not dressed ”? A Member of Parliament's 














whoso sayings and doings have often amused us. 
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| Another French story is Zhe Twins of St. Marcel, by Mrs. A. & 


children probably know more about politics than ordinary boys and| Orr (Nimmo). Here, the scene is laid in the time of the 
girls, to whom, for the most part, as indeed to not a few of their mothers, | two sieges of Paris, that by the Prussians and that by the 


all this would be Greek.——Another writer whose appearance at this Versaillists. It represents French manuers and thought with satis- 
season we always anticipate with pleasure, Lady Barker, gives us two | factory faithfulness, and is fairly intoresting.——A Boy's Adventures 
charming volumes, Holiday Stories for Boys and Girls and Ribbon jin the Wilds of Australia, by William Howitt (Routledge), is an old 
Stories. (Macmillan.) The Holiday Stories are “true stories,” taken | friend whom we are glad to see again; so is Zhe Playfellow, by Harriet 


for the most part from that store of adventure and experience 
from which the author has already drawn such good things in 
“Stories About.” Happily for her young readers, and we 
hope not unhappily for herself, Lady Barker's lot has been cast 
in foreign places. From early years she seems to have had 


the faculty of keeping her eyes open, and she has acquired an art | 
of describing what she has seen in a quiet, simple fashion, which is | 


humorous or pathetic, as the occasion may demand, and always most 
picturesque and effective. Was there ever a better photograph than 
this of the utter amazement which an earthquake produces ?— 

“In spite of a vivid recollection of the dangers and terrors of that 


moment, I could lay down my pen and laugh at the remembrance of the | 


extraordinary group assembled under those sheltering branches. The 
entire household had run thither as to a haven of refuge. I cannot 


imagine why, but there they were all assembled, each person having | 
brought out with them whatever portion of their toilet they were | 


engaged upon. For instance, dear mamma had evidently just com- 
menced to brush her teeth, for she held a tooth-brush firmly clenched 
in her hand; one of the new arrivals hopped about with his right boot 
half on, and his left boot hugged up in his arms, whilst his fellow 
traveller carried a towel about with him. But I never could decide 
which looked the most absurd,—the little sister Laura, whom I have 
told you about elsewhere, and who was then about five years old, or 
papa. I must first describe them to you, and you shall tell me which 
you think must have seemed the funniest. Papa was in his grey and 
scarlet dressing-gown, grasping a large jug of water, the contents of 
which he flung at the tottering house from time te time, as if it were 
blazing instead of reeling to and fro. Laura was tightly swathed like a 
small mummy from head to foot in a large bathing-sheet, with her 


thick crop of curls a mass of lather, whilst her nurse hovered near her, | 


holding the piece of soap which she had been using on Laura's little | 
pate.” 

Ribbon Stories aro founded on one of those strange fancies which to 
some children are so marvellously real. A certain little Ethel tells 
stories to herself, or rather, as sho puts it, her ribbons tell stories to 
her, ribbons of different textures having different gifts in that way. 
The stories, for the child cannot reproduce them herself, are reported | 
for her; but how much is due to the reporter and how much | 
to the author we do not know. Anyhow they are very amusing, | 
and preserve admirably the dramatic propriety of the childish per- | 
sonage from whom they are supposed to proceed. We tried one of | 
them, “Chatty’s Adventures,” on a young critic in his ninth year, and 


| Martiness (Routledge), with its excellent stories, “The Settlers at 
Home,” “The Peasant and the Prince,” “Feats on the Fiord,” and 
|“The Crofton Boys."——We have received volumes containing the 
year's issue of two excellont magazines, one of a more religious, the 
other of a more secular character, and both of them abounding in goo? 
reading, Zhe Sunday at Home and The Leisure Hour (The Religious 
Tract Society). We have also to mention Chatterbox, edited by the 
| Rev. J. C. Erskine Clarko (W. W. Gardner), and Zhe Children’s Prize, 
‘from the same publishers and under the sawe editorship. 





Meridiana: the Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Russians in 
South Africa. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The “Three 
Englishmen and three Russians ” are the members of a joint commission 
appointed by the English and Russian Governments for the purpose of 
measuring an arc of meridian in South Africa. Some knowledge of the 
“metre ” is the pill of scientific knowledge which it is intended tha’ 
our young friends should swallow, and it is made very palatable by 
being “ sugar-coated” with an exciting story. The commission has 
|for its guide a great hunter, Mokoum. They undergo various 
hardships and perils, and of course find—such of them, at least, have 
tastes of the kind—grand sport in the way of hunting. One of them, 
the Russian Palander, has a great faculty of abstracting, and con- 
| sequently losing himself, and the expedition find considerable employ- 

ment in looking for him. Is it not a little too strong to represent 
him as wandering about for three days without food, intent on discover- 
ing an error in the logarithms of James Wolston? Finally they stand 
a grand siege from the Makololo, on the borders of Lake Agami. 
| We have not the least idea whéther the story of the joint commission is 
fiction or fact, but is not the triumphant repulse of the savages by the help 
of a mitrailleuse in the year 1854 somewhat of an anachronism ?—— 
P’s and Q's; or, The Question of Putting Upon. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. (Macmillan.) This is a story, told with all Miss Yonge’s skil? 
and truth to nature, of the troubles and errors of a certain Paulina, a 


| young lady of thirteen, who feels that she is much “ put upon” by two 


half-sisters, who have lately come home to manago the household of a 
father widowed for the second time. Miss Yonge can always take a few. 
pages of domestic chronicle and invest them with a singular interest 
and charm. One good point about her stories is that her boys are as 
well drawn as her girls. Brother Horace, blundering, rough, and 





found that it convulsed him with laughter.— George's Enemies: a | honest, with his mania for butterflies, is capitally done.——Swift and 
Sequel to “ My Schoolboy Friends.” By Ascott R. Hope. (Nimmo.)— | Sure; or, the Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred Elwes. (Griffith and 
This is one of the best of Mr. Hope’s books about boys. There is no| Farrar.) We have an objection, in reading a story as in travelling on a 

pretension about it, and no sentimentality. The most carefully studied road, to seeing all our way before. Do we not the moment that we are intro~ 
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duced to the brilliantly clover Gerald and the steady Fred that the brilliant 
brother will come to grief more or less decided, and that the steady one 
will make his fortune? Still the story is sufficiently amusing, and the 
punishment inflicted on volatility not too overwhelmingly severe. 
‘Old Snowfield's Fortune. By Felix Weiss. (Whitfield.) Why Mr. Weiss 
should call his story ‘‘a psychological novel” we cannot understand. 
We do not recognise in it any peculiarly profound study of psychology. 








Old Snowfield is not very unlike our old friend Scroodge in the Christmas 

Carol. He is a hard-hearted old savago, who breaks his wife’s heart 

and turns his daughter out of doors, and then mends his ways, for what 

reason we cannot easily say, except the reason be concealed in the phy- 
sician’s words, “' By attending to the directions I have given you, you | 
mightlivefortwenty years.” Whatover the cause, he contrives an elaborate | 
scheme for doing good by stealth. One is quite willing and even anxious | 
to believe that men dochangein this way. Anyhow it is pleasant to read | 
about their doing it.——Marigold Manor ; or, Mischief and Merrymaking. | 
By Angela Waring. Edited by the Rey. A. Sewell. (Sampson Low | 
and Co.) This is a sufficiently lively story about a foolish boy and girl | 
who get into trouble by their obstinacy and conceit, and get out of it 
much improved. Stories for Workers. By tho Author of ‘* Copsley | 
Annals,” &. (Seeleys.) A series of prettily written little stories, but | 
‘with the religious element more strongly and formally developed than | 
we should care to do in dealing with children.—TZwilight and Dawn. | 
By the Author of “The Four Messengers,” &c. (Bell and Daldy.) | 
There are four very pretty stories here supposed to be told by a mother | 
to her daughters. We have nothing to object to them except that they | 
‘are somewhat too sad. | 





Messrs. Routledge sends us a variety of picture-books, to which we | 
annot devote the space which some of them, at least, deserve. There | 
is Walter Crane’s Picture-Book, with its ‘sixty-four pages of drawings,” | 
done in a very artistic style. Some of the contents, “ King Luckieboy’s | 
Party” and “Tho Old Courtier,” for instance, we think that we remember | 
from last year; others, “How Lenie was Lost,”*‘ Chattering Jack,” &c., are | 
new. The Henny Penny Book, a book chiefly about birds, to which is | 
added a descriptive poem called “Baby” (might we suggest that a | 
French bedstead with great down pillows is not the proper place for.a | 
child of 12 months to sleep in?) and “The Sleeping Beauty in the | 
Wood.” Our Pets, a sufficiently descriptive title, with the Noah's Ark | 
ABC, Old Mother Hubbard's Picture-Book, and Our Pets ——From Mr. 
Nimmo we get The Royal Illuminated Book of Nursery Rhymes, two very 
elegant volumes, both within and without. Without are the noat bindings, 
within aro the pictures (the work of a well-known artist in this line, Mr. | 
Marcus Ward) the familiar rhymes, and the music to which they may | 
he sung. Each of the rhymes may be obtained in a separate form. Tho | 
same should have been said of the various parts of Messrs. Routledge’s | 
volumes. 


The Panelled House. By M. Bramston. (Society for Promoting | 
‘Ohristian Knowledge.)—Thero is a great deal of quiot beauty in this | 
story. It isa tale of still life; but still waters proverbially run deep. | 
The little legend told by “ Nest ” (one of her earliest efforts at author- | 
ship) is so delightful that we hope the authoress may have many more | 
such to put into the mouths of her heroines. The sketching is some- | 
what minute, but it is perfect of its kind. ‘Girls like Nest [who is | 
shortsighted in her mind, and lives a very quiet life in a remote village] | 
find when they grow a little older, like the hen who took pity on the | 
ugly duckling, that the world is larger than they thought, and takes in | 
all the next field.” For ourselves, wo can only say many a book of far | 
more pretension has failed to interest us as the fortunes of Winifred | 
Williams and Estcourt Armyn havo done. | 





Recent Pastimes of Merrie England. Interpreted from ancient MSS, | 
and annotated by F. ©. Burnand; with illustrations drawn from ye 
quicke by J. E. Rogers, Author of “ Ridicula Rediviva.” (Cassell and 
Oo.)—Mr. Rogers’ illustrations have all the brilliant and well-har- 
monised colouring and the excellent drawing which distinguished 
“*Ridicula Rediviva” and ‘‘Mores Ridiculi.” There is remarkable 
ingenuity in the way in which ho contrives to retain, under a certain 
superficial extravagance, a genuino truthfulnoss of attitude and expres- | 
sion. The figures in “ Cricket,” for instance, could not have been more 
natural had they been intended for an illustration in a sporting magazine. 
The figures in “ Billiards” are equally good, and the yacht in a “ Boat- 
ing Boaster” is worthy of Mr. Hook. Mr. Burnand is, of course, funny, 
but it is becoming very difficult to laugh at funny things. Woe must 
seriously object to the story of the ‘Angling Uncle,” who throws his 
miece into the water for frightening away the fish :— 


At sunset glowed the silent stream. 
And then...... some hundred iack and pike 
Were eating what they seemed to like.” 


‘We do not think that it is good to joke about horrors. 


The Round Robin: a Gathering of Fact, Fiction, Incident, and Adven- 
ture. Edited by “Old Merry.” (F. Warne and Co.)—Boys will not 
speculate too curiously on the meaning of the title of this book, nor will 
they be very apt to question its appropriateness. It will suffice for | 
them that the book itself contains a great variety of stories and interest- 
ing papers, introducing them to shipwrecked sailors, ill-used schoolboys, , 


German brigands, imprisoned princesses, and the gods of the old Norse 
mythology. Plenty of matter here to excite the curiosity of those omni- 
vorous readers whose thirst for knowledge has not yet been slaked by 
too deep a draught of the Greek grammar, and we feel sure that the 
present book will be warmly welcomed. 


The Liberator: his Life and Times, Political, Social, and Religious, 
By M. F. Cusack. (Longmans.)—Here is a “Christmas book” for 
Home Rulers. We have read Miss Cusack’s preface attentively, and 
though it seems to us slightly incoherent—probably because we are too 
dull to follow the rapid transitions of Celtic thonght—we have gathered 
from it that any criticism of her work proceeding from this part of the 
world would not be appreciated. It seems that an Englishman is not at 
liberty to express an opinion on Irish affairs or Irish character. Such 
an expression is ‘* verbal molestation ;” it is a continuance in another 
form of the tortures of the old régime. We shall, therefore, confine our 
criticism of The Liberator to neutral matters. Tho volume, then, before 
us has a handsome exterior, gorgeous with green and gold, and adorned 
with medallions,—O’Connell being surrounded with the likenesses of 
Grattan, Burke, Doyle, and Curran. The typography is excellent, 
though we think that the borders round the pages might have been 
more sparingly employed. It wearies the eye to find every page thus 
ornamented. The illustrations, both as drawings and engravings, are of 
very indifferent quality. Curiously enough, there is neither a satis. 
factory portrait of O'Connell himself among them, nor anything more 
than a vignette of Derrynane Abbey. It is remarkable that in so 
elaborate a biography, we cannot got a clear idea of the outward aspect 
either of the man or of his dwelling. 


Reports on the Discovery of Peru. Edited by Clements R. Markham, 
C.B. (The Hakluyt Society.)—The materials here supplied have toa 
certain extent been made use of by Prescott and others; this does not, 
however, prevent the originals from being valuable and interesting. 
These originals are the account of the early days of the conquest of 
Peru, written on the spot by Xeres, who was Secretary to Pizarro; the 
narrative of the expedition of Hernando Pizarro to the temple of Pacha- 
camac, a letter from Hernando Pizarro to the Royal Audience of Santo 
Domingo, and an account of the division of the ransom of Atahuallpa, 
drawn up by one Pedro Sancho, giving the amount which each of the 
conquerors received. The sums are amazing. Pizarro himself received 
nearly £30,000 in gold and about £5,000 in silver. Hernando received 
about half as much. The other shares varied from eight to one thou 
sand, the private trooper receiving somewhat more than three thous 
pounds, and the foot-soldier halfas much. Gold was then probably more 
plentiful in Peru than it has ever been there or anywhere. An ordinary 
horse fetched more than £800; a pair of jack-boots £10 or £12, and— 
most wonderful of all—a sheet of paper £3 6s, 8d. 


Rabies and Hydrophobia: their History, Nature, Causes, Symptoms, 
and Prevention. By George Fleming. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. 
Fleming, who is an authority of the greatest weight in all veterinary 
matters, has done excellent servico to the community by publishing 
this very complete monograph. He treats of the disease commonly known 
as “ Hydrophobia,” as it manifests itself in the dog and other domestic 
animals andin man. Tho double title of his book is itself highly sig- 
nificant. The word hydrophobia, “fear of water,” is, ho says, altogether 
inapplicable to the disease in the dog, though it indicates one of the 
most noticeable symptoms that manifost themselves in man. If Mr. 
Fleming had done nothing else, he would have earned our gratitude by 
exploding the dangerous error to which a well known authority in sporting 
matters has given a most dogmatic sapport, that the mad dog dreads 
water. The fact is that “from the commencement to the termination 
of the disease there is no antipathy to water.” There is a case recorded 
in Sir Thomas Watson's “ Lectures,” if we remember right, though 
Mr. Fleming doas not mention it, in which the pationt afflicted with 
hydrophobia was bitten in the attempt to.rescue a dog which was 
apparently drowning. The chapter on the diseaso as it appoars in man 
is painfully interesting. It is unhappily not absolutely unfrequont, 
though the relative number of deaths, compared with that of common 
maladies, is very small. In ordinary years, for instance, ten 


| thousand persons dio in England of phthisis for one that dies 


of hydrophobia. Mr. Fleming is not inclined to believe in 
the reported cases of very long protracted incubation—sometimes 
reaching to as many as ten or twelve years—of the disease. On 


| the other hand, he does not put any con‘idence in any cure. It is worth 


knowing that there is a spurious or nervous hydrophobia which may be 


| possibly mistaken for the real. Persons suffering from it may be reassured 


by the fact that the real malady runs its course in a definite time. Mr. 
Fleming’s book will interest readers other than professional. Every 
one who has much to do with dogs should certainly study it. 
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Hiley (R.), Asiatic, African. American, and Australian Geography (Longman) 3/0 
Hudson (A.), Lectures on the Study of Fever, cr 8vo «ee(W. MeGee) 5/0 
Jenkins (E.), Cavalier and his Lady, &c., 12mo ,...... (Macmillan) 4/6 
(King & Co.) 1/0 





Jenkins (E.), Little Hodge, 8vo .... 


Liddon (H. P.), Forty Sermons on Various Subjects (Penny Pulpit) ...(Davis) 5/0 






































Life in the Ghetto, or the Jewish Physician, cr 8vo ........... a (Hunt & Co.) 5/0 
Loarings (H. J.), Epitaphs—Quaint, Curious, and Elegant, fcap 8vo ...... (Tegg) 3/6 
Macleod (N.), Temptation of Our Lord, cr 8vo .......... eovetececesonees eee (Strahan) 5/0 
Maguire (R.), Lyra Evangelica, 12mo ....... (Seeley) 4/6 
Maguire (R.), Sighs and Songs of the Earth, 120 ..........ssccecssseeseeees (Seeley) 4/6 
Marsh (J. B.), For Liberty's Sake, cr 8vo (Strahan) 10/6 
Maxims of the Kingdom of Heaven, 12mo ...... (Washbourne) 5/0 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol 55, 8vo . (Longman) 14/0 
Mercier (Mrs. J.). Garnston; or, a Life's Disciy ‘ seeeee( Warne & Co.) 6/0 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Book 4, with Notes by Hunter 12mo.., ...... 10 
My Lady's Cabinet of Drawings and Miniatures, 4to......... .(Low & Co.) 21/0 
Noble Printer and his Adopted Daughter, 12mo ...(Oliphant) 3/6 
North (B.), Think on These Things, feap 8vo (Haunt & Co.) 3/0 
O'Sullivan (D.), Principles of Arithmetic, 12mo (Thom) 3/6 
Overland, Inland, and Upland, a Lady's Notes, cr 8V0 .......cccceeceeceeeeees (Seeley) 6/0 
Oxford Ten-Year Book, complete to 1870, 12mo...........+. (Parker & Co.) 7/6 
Paterson (J.), Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1872, 12mo ......(Shaw & Sons) 2/6 
Perring (Sir C.), The Spirit and the Muse,—Hymns & Poems,12mo(Longman) 3/6 
Planché (J. R.), William with the Ring, a Romance in Rhyme, cr 8vo (Tinsley) 6/0 
Poems of the Inner Life, from Modern Authors, cr 8V0 ...........000+ (Low & Co.) 5/0 
Pope (Alexander), Poetical Works, ed by Cowden Clarke, vol 1, 8vo,..(Cassell) 2/0 
Prisons and Reformatories at Home and Abroad, 8vo ............«« ++-(Longman) 15/0 
Problem of the World and the Church Reconsidered, cr 8vo ......... (Longman) 5/0 
Pusey (E. B.), Responsibility of Intellect in Matters of Faith, 8vo(Parker&Co.) 1/0 
Rogers (C.), Monuments & Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland (Griffin & Co.) 25/0 
Roscoe and Jones's Junior Course of Practical Chemistry, 18mo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Ross (W. B.), Vaccination Officers’, &c., Handbook, 12mo (Knight) 4/0 
Sadler (M. F.), Communicant’s Manual, 32m0.,............00s00sesse00e (Bell & Daldy) 1/6 
Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors, with Notes by Hunter, 12mo...... (Longman) 1/0 
Smith (J.), Plain Thoughts on the Sealed Book, cr 8vo .............0000+ (Houlston) 6/0 

10 


Smith (M.), Twice Found; or, the Heavenly and Earthly Father (Shaw & Co) 
Smith (W.) and Hall (T. D.), Schoo] Manual of English Grammar ...(Murray) 3/6 
Southgate (H.), The Bridal Bouquet, royal 8vo (Lockwood) 21/0 

















Stanley (Dean), Historical Memorials of Canterbury, er 8vo «..(Murray) 7/6 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, vol. 8, 8vo (Longman) 7/6 
Stock (E.), Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles ...(C 8. Institute) 2/6 
Sydney (Hon. A.), Life and Times, by A. C. Ewald, 2 vols 8¥0  .....000 (Tinsley) 25/0 
Thrown Together, a Story, by the Author of Misunderstood, cr 8vo.,.(Bentley) 6/0 
Thrust Out, an Old Legend, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 5/0 
Trench (Abp.), Sermons, for the most part in Ireland, 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 10/6 
Vambéry (A.), History of Bokhara from the Earliest Period, 8yo (King & Co.) 18/0 
Whately (Miss E. J.), The Looker-On, &€., 1210  ....,..ccscoccecseceeecesecees (Seeley) 1/6 
White (J. T.), Grammar-School Texts,—Xenophon's Anabasis, bk 2(Longman) 1/0 
Williams (H.), Anthologia Anglica, cr 8yo... (Longman) 60 
Worboise (E. J.), Canonbury Holt, cr 8¥0......c0sscccccceceeesereevee (J. Clarke & Co.) 5/0 
Zina, or Morning Mists, cr 8vo..... .-(Oliphant) 5/0 








——— 











To Apvertisers.—7° insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





It is particularly requested that all applications for copies. of the 
SPECTATOR, and communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Lditor but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





ypronoscorscar investigation has proved that the decay- 
ES ~~ —_ om 1 > between the teeth contain animal and 
@ parasites, and that the tooth-powde i 

use have no effect upon these. i a 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), an@ 

Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 

—— destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify 
e Teeth, 





Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EO, 
se PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream. 








Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove oon eco eos oe oe 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ow ove a ose «. 4/0 
ially rec ded) ... ove we 5/0 


Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (es; 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 
Outsides Foolscap ... ose - ° on oo 68 
Letter Paper for Scribbling plain, 4/0; raled do. 4/¢ 
The “ Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Note... ove ove ese Jive quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove © ial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished stee! dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


N IDLAND RAILWAY.—NEW SERVICE of EXPRESS 
A TRAINS between BIRMINGHAM and LONDON, by the Midland Com- 
pany'’s New Route, vid Wigston Junction.--December 2nd, 1872, until further 
notice. 


oe. diet, ee 
eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 











To London—Week Days. 

a.m.| a.m.) p.m. pm.) p.m. 
8 25/11 20) 2 35 5 1a) 6 85 
12 0 252,640 84) 957 


Stations. 





Birmingham (New Street Station) .......ceccccc-essseerelep. 
(St. Pancras arr. 




















London 7 Moorgate Strect ........ccccccosccscceocesee 1214 3 817 4 8 56h013 
Stations. From London-Week Days. 

a.m.| a.m,| a.m.| p.m.) p.m 

(Moorgate Street dep.| ... | 9 38/11 27| 248) 440 





London (St. Pancras +» | 61510 O11 45) 3 015 O 
Birmingham (New Street Station) arr./1013' 145) 310) 625' 815 


Through carriages between Birmingham and St. Pancras by all trains. Third- 


Class Passengers conveyed by all trains. 
Derby, 1872. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


[Okes GREar PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 











With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 
OL D CREAM of ROS E S. 
In Jars, Is. 


PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, 
fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s per lb. Sold by a!! fashionable 
Druggists and Perfumers. Ask for Presse and LOBIN’s manufactures to prevent 
disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 





Second Edition, price 2s 6d. 
== and CATTLE BREEDERS, 
McComaik, M.P., Tillyfour. 

“ Those desirous of being informed as to Mr. McCombie's practice will find much: 
instructive matter in his small treatise entitled, ‘The Breeding and Feeding of 
Cattle,’ published by Blackwood and Sons."—North British Agriculturist’s Review 
of Birmingham Fat Cattle Show, December 4. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL COMPANY. 
6 per cent DEBENTURES of 1875. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the Coupon due January Ist next on the Loan of 
£600,000, issued through Messrs. GiLgap A. SmiraH and Co., will be paid by the 
IMPERIAL BANK (Limited), No6 Lothbury, on and after that date; Coupons must 


By WILtram 




















GQ PARKLING DINNER ALE. I 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


be left one clear day for examination. 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Ae SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY. 








Ww YOUNGER and GO. Established 1749. 
| PALE ALE, oO 
Ww YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


| anna ALE, 








W M. YOUNGER and CO. 

Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 
Office: 51 South John Street. 








LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


HE HIGH PRICE of MEAT.— 
4 Great economy effected by using LEIBIG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. Read carefully 
the printed instructions. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
= “aaa 8, siguature. Beware of all ivn 
acts, 











Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
WHISKEY,” 





“KINAHAN'S . LL. 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 


OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lien of painting or 
paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect aud exceed- 
ingly durable. 
OWARD and SONS, 
Decorators, Upholders, and Patent Parquet Flooring 
Manufacturers, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. | 








and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public t 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square- 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Purtman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
i | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
’ The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


ii you wish to be well, and keep well, 
take BRAGG'S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each, by all Chemists and 
by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 14 
Street, London, W. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes wine in many households, is much 
favoured by sportsmen, and is also recommended 
the medical profession as a valuable tonic in cases of 
weakness.—Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, 42s per dozen, cash. 
Carriage paid. 
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GEORGE HOBSON 


RESPECTFULLY INVITES THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO HIS 


NEW WINTER 


OVERCOATS 


IN TREBLE MILLED BEAVER, ELYSIAN, AND MELTON CLOTHS. 
Price £2 2s, £3 3s, £4 4s, and £5 5s. 


DRESS SUITS TO ORDER IN A FEW HOURS. 


£4 4s, £5 5s, and £6 6s. 


GEORGE HOBSON’S NEW 


FOR PATTERNS AND TEXTURES NOT TO BE SURPASSED. 


WINTER TROUSERS. 


WITHOUT THE AID OF SUSPENDERS OR STRAPS. 
Price 16s to 21s. 


G. HOBSON’S NEW FRENCH CASHMERE & DRESS VESTS. 


Price 13s, 15s, 17s, and 21s. 


GEORGE HOBSON’S CELEBRATED LIVERIES. 


PLEASE MASTER AND SERVANTS. 


AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 


MEASUREMENT AND SAMPLE PATTERNS SENT PER BOOK POST ON APPLICATION. 





ILLUSTRATIONS 





INSIGNI ARTISSIME FIDEM PRESTABIT PROPOSITO. EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 
148 REGENT STREET, W.; 57 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE XVIII. CENTURY. 


SELF- 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ESTABLISHED 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., 19s, 233, 27s, 35s. 
ELgCTRO FoRKsS—Table __,, 31s; Dessert, 23s. 

” ‘OONS, ,, - 338; * 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND Correg Sets, £3 78, £7 18s, £12. 
DisH Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 Ils. 
ELECTRO Crvzts, Six Glass—34s, 48s, 63s. 

- LIQUEURS, 40s, 58s, 70s, 84s. 
LAmMPs—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 

BRONZED TEA AND Correr URNS, from 44s. 
OOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. 
©1LooKks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





A.D. 1700. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 33 6d to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BAaTHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEeDSsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3 do., 28; 5-do., £6 6s. 

” Glass, 3-light, 553; 5-light, £5 10s. 
KiTcHENERS—London-made, 4-feet. £14 15s. 

” Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 178 and £6 15s. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
Toors—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youth's, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, ini 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM Ss 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver ~~» Xe be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be disti i 
from real silver. —— 
A small useful set, of first quality for fini 

durability, as follows:— , a 
























SS) wele 
o= | 28} os 
| [32/35 | us 
| Patterns. BS | AS a” 
\£ 8.0 £ 8. 
| 12 Table Forks.. /110./2 1 a . q 
| 12 Table Spoons jt 20.13 1 ie 4. 
| 12 Dessert Forks.. oh &. 2. ge: 
| 12 Dessert Spoons jl 2.11 7.11 10- 
pi: Tea Spoons ......... re RS eS & 
! 6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow 9./.12.). 136 
2 Sauce Ladles ....... S.j. 8. 9 
1 Gravy Spoon ....... e.). 83.8. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. Sate Oct: 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow! . 16. 2.). 93 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.... 26. 36. 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. -1931 261 36 
1 Butter Knife ........ 29.36. 89 
1 Soup Ladle .. 10 .J.11./. 19 
1 Sagar Sifter....ccccccosccscccesvoeeres . #1. 2: oe 
DON vsiccitosueinns £9 1.1113612146 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks £1 3s per doz. 
Dessert do., 163 6d.......... ..Tea Spoons, 11s, 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal 
£3 15s to £7. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £7 17s 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro Silver on nickel:~A set of 
four, plain elogant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
..12s to £2 63 | 6 glasses...£1 4s to £4 163 
+158 to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 188 to £7 10s 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5a. 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 123 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £3 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, iu cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


j ILLIAM 6%. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 














IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE 
EVERYWHERE. 


SOLD 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 


| large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 


1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 


| Kingdom by railway istrifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 


FIELD’S PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 


( UININE 


will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
WtIiwNn E= 

as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 

the late War. 
The many 





and expensive forms in which this 


| well-known medicine is admiuistered too often pre 





BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 
16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





CAUTION. 
Y7LKINGTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
“ ELKINGTON'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
At all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN's SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


cd. 


MRS. S. A. 
_ WORLD‘ 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ALLEN’S 


a] 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
‘that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 








TNHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
$1 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


MB 70N's ART POTTERY. 


“FOUN MORTLOCK begs to call the. 


attention of intending purchasers to the immense | 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and | 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms. Unusual | 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 


NOLE ADDRESSES:— 
KJ 203 and 204 OxForD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


| Fue AND  PERRINS’ 
(The *“ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 


SAUCE. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 83. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE ;LozENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 











clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


yn by the manufac- 
1s sufficient Quinine 






arises from its carelt 
turer, Each wine-glass 
to make it an excellent torative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fuct that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








b fet to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 


| the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 


wise, and their value will be sent per return. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 





OLLOWAY’SOIN TMENT & PILLS. 
—Skin Diseases.—Scrofula, scurvy, scorbutic 
affections, and all cutaneous eruptions caused by here- 
ditary taints, imperfect digestion, deleterious gases, or 
an impure state of the blood, may be most speedily 
cured by Holioway’s well-known remedies. The active 
principle in both Ointment and Pills is so harmless, 
yet so powerfully purifying, soothing, and restorative, 
that the most inexperienced person may use them with 
the certainty of producing the best results. The Pills 
quickly remove all impurities from the circulation and 
system generally, while the Ointment eradicates the 
superficial blemish or deaply seated local mischief. In 
the irritations of the skin_very annoying to infancy 
this Ointment will prove itself the best friead. 











THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE of ‘ 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Received (this week) from Mr. 
Cooper, Chemist, Chestergate, Stockport :—* Dec. 2, 
1872. I have often perceived the great good experi- 
enced from them. I could send plenty of testimonials 
of cures, &c.” They instantly relieve Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, and all 
nervous pains, and taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
Druggists at ls 1}d per box. 
Erratcum —In last week's advertisement the word 
“remove” in the 7th line should have been “relieve. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OouT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
cOoMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Station 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LoupGATE Hit, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Y ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
a 5 WORLD. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
i) 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may saye us many heavy doctors’ bills." —Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“‘ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Easton Road, London."'"—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


ee. 
SECOND-HAND. 
REECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e 





FROM £10 10s. 


LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
—a AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


| ee T AND MAY'S 





TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
| lane AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


_____ BRYANT AND MAY. 
NOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 


, excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
Pitin medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 

EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON’S PEPSINE. 

Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 








| =——— FIRE OFFICE, Lombard NVESTORS 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 


in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 


1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | Mines, should consult 


ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847. 


RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 

negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 

For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
Ec. ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 

rTPHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 

n and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established 1836. 
GROWTH IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 

Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums. 
£54,305 17 ....0000- BEBE cccccocs » £27,157 18 
222,279 10 ......... 1856 .. 7 
360,130 11 os SO on 
818,055 12 —_ 

1,131,594 7 ee 1871... 
PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 
Life Department 
Capital Paid up. General Reserve. Reserve. 
£391,752. 845,128 14s. £2,410,903 3s. 
Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. 
Or non-bonus at moderate rates. Annuities on liberal 
terms. All descriptions of Fire Insurance at current 
rates. 
London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 
Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 


| Deseo or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 











An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| pe INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 








Income from Premiums .............0008 £346,279 
° +» Interest ...... - 139,049 
Accumulated Funds 3,199,699 





FURTHER SecuriTy.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than £1,500,000. Expenses of management under 3 
per cent. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the 
whole surplus (less 20 per cent. only) is distributed 
among the participating Policy-holders. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 

OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance, Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each Tablet. 











*,* Use no other. 


THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'’S 
.4 MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 


| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 





Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Iuvestments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 


Published Monthly, 
wt HARP'S INVESTMENTCIRCULAR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EO. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 
OVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Capital—ONngé MILLION, 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each, 

CapPiTaAt and Deposits invested in Government 
Securities only. 

Terms of Deposits for three months § per cent. 
below Bank Rate—for six months the Bank Rate— 
for one year and upwards 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly. One month's notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANCES made on Government Securities. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Application for the remaining Shares will still be 
received. 
ara at 5, 54, and 6 PER 

CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
The Directors invite applications for Debentures for 
a limited amount, to replace those falling due on 3let 
December. By order, 
, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street. 
H, JONES, the Practical Workin 
e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Den 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Oon- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 

Now publishing, “ Dentistry; its Useand Abuse,” by 
G. H. JoNgs, price 2s 6d (explains the Author's sys- 
tem), may be had of ExLtor Srock, Paternoster Row, 
or of any bookseller. 


UTRITIOUS and 
N 








DIGESTIVE 
COCOA. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 
stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOUC-MAIN LEVER 

i TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being wora round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. i 
) ages STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 








&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN,} 


16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROSPEC1IUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 








CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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FERENCE SHARES of £100 each, part of 3,750 
Shares constituting the Preference Capital of the 


CORNWALL 
MINERALS RAILWAY 


AND 


HARBOUR COMPANY (Limited). 


Estimated net earnings available for the interest on 
the Preference Captital, £69,125 per annum, being 
upwards of three times the amount required. 

Price of subscription, par—£100 per £100 share, pay- 

able as follows:— 
£10 on application. 
20 ,, allotment (less £3 for interest to 1st January, 
20 ,, Ist February, 1873, [1873). 
25 ,, Ist March, 1873. 
25 ,, Ist April, 1873. 
—_— 
£100 

Or, at the option of Subscribers, the whole amount can 
be paid up on allotment under discount até per cent. 
per annum on such prepayment. 

Subecribers will be entitled to £3 per share, as in- 
terest, to Ist January next, which will be allowed as 
above. 

The shares will be transferred into the name of each 
Subscriber free of stamp duty and all other charges. 








The following is a list of the Directors and Officers 
of the Company :— 
RECTORS. 


and Ferry Hill Ironworks. 

The Right Hon. the EArt of DUNRAV 

CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P., Director of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company. 

Sampson Luioyp, Esq., Patent Shaft and Axletree 
Company, Wednesbury. 





dated Mines Corporation. 
©. H. Roparts, Esq., Director of the Bessemer Steel 
and Ordnance Company (Limited). 
CHARLEs E. Trerrry, Esq., Place, Fowey; and New- 
quay, Cornwall. 
GEORGE WILSON, Esq., Director of the Monkland Iron 
and Coal Company. 
ENGINEERS, 
W. H. Tuomas, Esq., and H. R. WOOLBERT, Esq. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Cope, ROsk, and PEARSON, 26 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 





DISPOSE OF, by PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION, 1,875 
SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES of £100 
each at par, or £100 per £100 share, p&yable as above, 


Preference Capital of the Cornwall Minerals Railway 
and Harbour Company (Limited). 

Subscribers will be entitled to £3 per share as in- 
terest to Ist January next, which will be allowed as 
above. 

Reckoning such allowance of interest, and discount 
for prepayment of instalments, the net price is reduced 
to £96 5s per share. 

The system of railways of this Company, it will be 
seen on reference to the map, is of a very important 
character to West Cornwall, affording most valuable 
business facilities to the extensive series of mining 
properties in the district; as by it they are placed in 
direct railway communication with the port of New- 





the south ; from which places extensive shipments of 

ore, both coastwise and the foreign trade, are made. 

In addition to this, by the medium of the Cornwall 
Minerals Railway, the whole of the mining district is 
brought into direct railway communication, vii the 
Cornwall Railway, with Falmouth and Penzance on 
the south, as well as with Plymouth and, vid the 
South Devon Railway, and the Bristol and Exeter | 
Railway, with Exeter and Bristol, thereby giving 
access to the whole of England. 

The entire railway system of the Cornwall Minerals 
Railway extends to about 52 miles, 

The Company also possess special privileges in 
respect to the shipments from Par Harbour and Fowey 
Harbour, and, in addition, leases Newquay Harbour, 
thus concentrating in itself all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the movement of ores, either by water or 
railway. 

From the estimate prepared by Mr. J. S. Louth, and 
referred to in the prospectus ed by the Company 
(extracts from which are annexed), it will be seen that 
the estimated traffic over the lines is of a very exten- 
sive character, one Company alone, viz., the Cornish 
Consolidated Mines Corporation (Limited), having 
guaranteed a minimum yearly traffic of 350,000 tons, 

the total amount of estimated tonnage being 860,000 tons. 

© gross amouut of earnin including that from 
the harbours, is estimated at £169,250 per annum, and, 
after deducting working expenses and rents, the net 
earnings of the undertaking are estimated at £81,625 
per annum. 

The preference shares of the Company form a first 
charge upon the whole of the net earnings (after 
deducting the interest on the debentures, amounting 
to £12,500 per annum), which would leave the sum 
of £69,125 available to meet the dividend on the pre- 
ference capital. 

The annual sum required to pay the dividend on the 
total preference shares is only £22,500 per annum, to | 
meet which it will be seen the estimated amount avail- | 
able is upwards of three times the amount required for 
the payment of such prefereuce dividend. 

The character of the security may therefore be con- 
sidered as unexceptionable. 

The capital of the Company is £750,000, divided into 
3,750 6 per cent. preference shares of £100 each (of 
which the 1,875 shares now offered form part), and 
3,750 ordinary shares of £100 each, with £250,000 
debentures. 

. A considerable portion ofthe works is already com- 
pleted, in pursuance of the contract which has been 
entered into for the completion of the entire under- | 
taking by 1st July, 1874,and due provision for payment | 
of interest on the preference shares during construc- | 
tion is therein provided. | 

















SUBSCRIPTION for 1.875 SIX PER CENT PRE- | 


Dr 
A. C. SHERRIFF, Esq., M.P. (Chairman), Rosedale | 


J. 8. Loutu, Esq., Director of the Cornwall Consoli- | 


being part of 3,750 Preference Shares constituting the | — 
| THE CORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY AND 


| prospectus publis' 


| been felt 


uay on the north, and the ports of Par and Fowey on | 


It is well known that there is no class of railway 
traffic so remunerative as that arising from the 
carriage of minerals, and the position of the leading 
| mineral lines sufficiently attests this fact, namely—The 

stock of the Taff Vale Railway, whose last dividend was 

10 per cent. per annum, is now quoted at £175 per 
| £100 stock. The stock of the North-Eastern Railway 

(which absorbed the Stockton and Darlington and 
| other mineral lines) is quoted at £163 per £100 stock ; 
whilst for security and steady increase in the value 
of the investment, well secured preference shares of 
English railways take a leading position. 

The following table will illustrate the current 
market price of railway preference shares :— 
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South Devon.... 5 | : 
North Staffordshire 5 32 
Great Eastern ........ se 6 28 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 6 30 
Manchester, Sheffield, and 
| Lincolnshire " somes 6 30 
Midland ........ one 6 | 137 37 
North-Eastern (Stockton and | 
RED crcivccivnenn 6 | 135) 135 35 











|Now offered for 
| Subscription at 








CORNWALL MINERALS RAIL 6 )| par—£loo— or, | 








| WAY | less allowance, 
} |} £96 5s per 
| | Share. 


| It will be seen from the above table that a very large 
margin exists for an increase in the value of the 6 per 
cent. preference shares now offered, beyond the price 
of subscription, namely, par—and to trustees and 
| others seeking a thoroughly reliable home investment, 
free from the risks inseparable from foreigu securities 
of every class, the present affords a most desirable 
| opportunity. 

Provisional certificates will be issued in exchange 
for the bankers’ receipts, and on completion of the 
payments the preference shares will be transferred 


| into the name of each applicant, free of stamp duty or | 


other charges, and the share certificates of the Com- 


| pany will be obtained and forwarded in due course. 
| 


| 


Messrs. G. S. HERBERT and SON are authorised to | 


In the event of no allotment being made to any 
applicant, the deposit paid will be returned forthwith 
without deductions; should a smaller amount be 
allotted than applied for, the balance paid on appli- 


| cation will be applied towards payment of the amount 


payable on allotment. 


HARBOUR COMPANY (Limited). 
The following particulars are extracted from the 
ned by the Company :— 

The necessity for accommodating by railway facilities 
the great mining properties in West Cornwall, and 
conveying without cartage or break of gauge the 
mineral products from and to the ‘ports, has long 
The recent discovery of large deposits of 
spathose and hematite iron ore of the finest quality 
has made the need still more urgent, and with the 
view to meet these requirements a system of railways 
has been designed which will be best comprehended 
by reference to the map. 

WORKS COMPRISED IN THE PROJECT. 

The project comprises— 

1, The entire reconstruction of about 18 miles of exist- 
ing railway and tramway, and their conversion into a 
first-class ordinary gauge railway, to be worked by 
locomotives. 

2. The construction of about 22 miles of new railway. 

3. The construction of about four miles of brauch 
lines, in addition to numerous sidings, into important 
works shown on the map, which have at present no | 
railway communication. 

4. The acquisition under lease of two other lines of 
railway of the aggregate length of about eight miles, 
forming connecting links between the new lines and 
the present existing coast line, called “* The Cornwall 
Railway.” 

5. The acquisition for aterm of 60 years from the 
[st January, 1872, of Newquay Harbour, on the north, 
with its approaches, and the rights of levying tvils, 
and important facilities for wharfage accommodation, 
and for shipment of freights at Par Harbour on the 
south. a 

6, Important rights and privileges at the Harbour of 
Fowey on the south (already accessible to vessels of 
1,000 tons’ burden at all times of the tide), from which 
extensive shipments of iron ore and china clay, foreign | 
and coastwise, are now made. The harbour will be | 
further improved and adapted by the addition of ex- 
tensive wharves, sidings, and other accommodation 
works, to the shipping of at least 2,500 tons of material 
per day. 

By the completion of these railways a direct com- 
munication will be formed between the Harbour of 
Newquay on the north, and the Harbours of Par and 
Fowey on the south coast of Cornwall, opening com- 
munication with extensive china clay works, and 
ndmerous tin aud copper mines, as well as with the 
recently discovered iron mines in these districts. 

RENTAL. 

The portion of the existing railways and tramways 
belonging to the Trustees of the Treffry Estates will be | 
leased to the Company for a period of 60 years, from | 
the Ist January, 1872, with the important condition of 
an option to the Company of purcbasing the property 
in perpetuity at a valuation at the end of the term. 
These arrangements are to be sanctioned by an Act of | 
Parliament, now only waiting the completion of the | 
formal stages. The rental of these railways for the 
first two years of the term will be £5,000 per annum, 
increasing by sums of £200 per annum during the | 
following 10 years up to a maximum of £5,000 per 
aunum, and the rental of the other lines to be leased to | 
the Company in connection with the above will be on a | 
gradually ascending scale over a period of five years, 
reaching an aggregate sum of about £3,000 per annum, 

















| The effect of this arrangement, and the contraetg for 
| works when completed, will be to put the Company ia 
possession of a complete system of railways, come 
ing the north and south coasts of Cornwall, running 
through the richest mineral districts, and affordin, 
facilities for transport and shipment of products to 
| comparatively unlimited extent, and, in addition 
providing for passenger traffic between the north oan 
south coasts. 
CONTRACT. 

The works have been commenced and are in active 
progress, under a contract entered into by the Com. 
pany with a competent and responsible contractor, 
providing for their final completion by July 1, 1874 
This contract comprises:—The acquisition of the 
necessary land (already contracted for) ; alterations 
and construction of tramways and railways—complete 
equipment of the lines; ample rolling stock for carry- 
ing on a large traflic—improvements at Fowey Har- 
bour; payment of interest on capital during construe. 
tion, and all other incidental expenses. The share 
capital of the Company, with the amount to be raised 
by debentures as above, will provide for the require. 
ments of this traflic. 

TOLLS. 

Under the Acts of Parliament already obtained (and 
of which the Company will have the exclusive benefit) 
powers are given to levy tolls for the conveyance of 
| mineral and other products, and application hag 

already been made to the Board of Trade under “ The 

Railways Construction Facilities Act, 1864,” for 

certilleate authorising, where necessary, the construe- 

tion of the new portions of railways, and the levying 
of tolls where the existing Acts do not apply, 
| SouRCES OF TRAFFIC, 

The sources from which the traffic of the railways 
will be derived, and which will be available immedi- 
ately on the opening of the lines, may be enumerated 
as follows :— 

(1) Iron Ore—Among the numerous iron lodes 
which abound in this district may be specified :—The 
Perran lode of pure spathose iron ore (as shown onthe 

| map). This has been proved to extend for a distance 
of about eight miles in length, with a breadth varying 
from 40 to 129 feet. Mr. Henry Bessemer, in giving 
evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, 
said the ore was “specially adapted for his purposes,” 
| and his impression, derived from a personal investiga- 

tion of the district, was that “there were many mil- 

lions of tons of iron ore of first-rate character to be 
| obtained from these mines.” The red hematite ore (as 
shown on the map) has been proved to extend for a 
distance of about six miles along the course of the 
railways. 

As some evidence of the probable extent of thetraffic 








| over the railways of iron ore alone, it may be men- 


tioned that “The Cornish Consolidated Iron Mines 
Corporation (Limited),” now working the great iron 
lodes of the district, contiguous to the lines of railways, 
has entered into a contract to carry over the railways 
for a long period of years, commencing from the open- 
ing of the railways, 350,000 tons of ore or other mate- 
rials per annum, at an average of 4s per ton, thus 
giving to this Company a gross annual revenue from 
this source alone of £70,000 per annum. 

It may be fairly assumed that this quantity will be 
considerably exceeded, since it is expected that one- 
third at least of it would bave to be supplied toa Com- 
pany already formed for the erection of blast furnaces 
at the port of Fowey. 

Having regard to the enormous quantity of iron ore 
already proved to exist, and its rich and excellent 
quality, and to the facilities for obtaining coal from 
South Wales at low freights, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that there will naturally be a great increase in 
furnaces and iron works in Cornwail, and that the 
district commanded by these railways will in ashort 
period become one of the greatest iron producing 
districts in England. 

(2) China Clay.—It has been ascertained that 200,000 
tons are now conveyed from this district (shown in 
the map) by means of carts, and of this important 
traffic the railways will command almost @ Monopoly. 
With improved means of export the trade must be 
still further developed, but for such increase no 
credit has been taken in the estimate of traffic below, 
but only the estimated amount of actual export is 
taken into account. 

(3) Granite.—The lines pass through a large granite 
dirtrict, from which very considerable quantities of 
stone are conveyed by the present tramways for 
shipment at Par Harbour, and these quantities will 
no doubt be largely increased by the facilities of 
railway transit to that port, as well as those of Fowey 
and Newquay. 

Miscellaneous.—The lines will become the medium 
of conveying the ores raised at the various mines in 
the district, and there can be no doubt that besides 
these various sources of tratfic a considerable amount 
of timber, bricks, coal, artificial manure, and other pro- 
ducts will pass over the railway. The great bulk of 
these are at present carted by road to the railway 
stations and ports. 








REVENUE. 
With regard to the probable revenue of the Company, 
the following estimate has been made by Mr. J 
Louth, after careful inquiry into the resources and 


| capabilities of the district, on the occasion of visits 
| made by him to the locality with this object:— 


Minimum yearly traffic guaranteed by 
Cornish Consolidated Mines Cor- 
poration (Limited)— 

Iron ore, miner . 
350,000 tons at 48 






£70,000 
From other sources— 
Iron ore and other minerals (being 
the quantity estimated as actually 
forwarded last year), 140,000 tons 




















at 45.... ecccccccsccsevece 28,000 
China clay, according to returns for 
last year), 200,000 tons at 3s 6d.. 35,000 
Granite, coal, timber, bric 
ticial mauures, lime, sh 
and intermediate traffic, 
tons at 2s 6d ‘i erie Taree 
General merchandi ),000 tons 
Bt 7B GU.....ccccccccccrcecccessosccesooecece 7,500 
—— 159,250 
Harbour and wharfage dues, New- 
QUAY ADA FOWCY cssessseosseesereeseoees 10,000 
aam-n- 
£169, 250 
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—————— 
Deductions 50 per cent. of traffic 
mocetpts. being an extreme charge 


ing expenses, cost of re- 


rk 4 
seg 1 upholding of railways 





, anc 20 89% 
= harbours and wharves... 79,625 
Rents payable by the Company, say 8,000 
Interest on £250,000 Debentures at 5 
25 
per cent. 12,500 ~ 
100,125 | 





ing a clear net balance of... £69125 

oie teionce of £69,125, being mere than three times 
the amount required to pay the interest on the prefer- 
ence capital, it follows that an investment made upon 
the basis of the above estimated returns may be con- 
sidered as well secured and safe. ; 

Applications. which must be accompanied by the 
payment of £10 on each share applied for, must be 
made on the annexed form, and can be forwarded 
either to Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., Bankers, 
90 Birchin Lane, E.C., London; or to Messrs. G. S. 
Herbert and Sons, 73 Old Broad Street, E.C., London, 
of whom forms of application can be obtained. 

73 Old Broad Street, E.C., London, Dec. 10, 1872. 





SUBSCRIPTION for 1,875 SIX PER CENT. PRE- 
FERENCE SHARES of £100 each, part of 3,750 
Shares constituting the Preference Capital of the 
CORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY and HAR- 
BOUR COMPANY (Limited). 

Price of subscription, par—£100 per £100 share. 

Subscribers will be entitled to £3 per share, as interest 
to Ist January next, thereby (with allowances for 
prepayment) reducing the net price to £96 5s per 
share. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Baukers.) 
To Messrs. G. S. Herbert and Son, 73 Old Broad Street, 
E.C., London. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon, and Co., bankers, 20 Birchin Lane, 
EC., London, the sum of pounds, being £10 per 
share on my application for Six per Cent. Prefer- 
ence shares of £100 each of the Cornwall Minerals 


Railway and Harbour Company (Limited), I request | 


you to transfer to me that or any less number of the 
said shares, and I hereby agree toaccept such transfer, 
and to pay the balance in respect of such shares, in 


terms of your prospectus, dated the 10th day of | 


December, 1872. 
Name in full.... 

















Address 

Profession (if any) .. eveccesecsosececcocce 
Date ..... wrseeer covceee eunpesousaes 1872. 
Signature 


(Addition to be signed by Applicant desiring to pay up 
all the instalments on alloument.) 

I desire to pay up my subscriptions in full on allot- 
ment, thereby entitling me to discount on prepayment 
of,the instalments at the rate 
Signature .... 








Subscription for 1,875 Six per Cent. Preference Shares 
of £100 each, part of 3,750 Shares, constituting the 
Preference Capital of the CORNWALL MINERALS 
RAILWAY and HARBOUR COMPANY, Limited. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
the Subscription Lists for the above will be Closed 
on Wednesday, the 18th instant, for London, and on 

Thursday, the 19th instant, for Country applications. 

G. 8S. HERBERT and SON. 
73, Old Broad Street, E.C., London, 
13th December, 1872. 


OHN BENNETT'S 


65 and 64 Cheapside. 








WATCHES. 


John Bennett's Gold Presentation Watches, 20 gs., 
30 gs., 40 gs. 

John Bennett's Ladies’ Gold Keyless Watches, from 
) gs 


1f . 
John Bennett's Silver Watches with Keyless action, 


from 6 gs. 


John Bennett's Gold Keyless Half-Chronometers, from 


30 to 40 gs. 


John Bennett's Silver Half-Chronometers, from 16 to | 


25 gs. 
John Bennett's Half-Chronometers are compensated | 


for variations of temperature, adjusted 
in positions, and need no key. 

John Bennett's English Hall Clocks, chiming the qrs., 
from 30 gs. 

John Bennett's richly-gilt Drawing-room Clocks, classic 
designs, 


John Bennett's Marble Dining-room Clocks, with 
_ antique bronzes. 
John Bennett's 18-caret Hall-marked Chains and 


_ choice Jewellery. 
John Bennett's Clock and Watch Manufactory, 65 and 
64 Cheapside. 


ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 

and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 








MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- | 


tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHA M—Mannufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ! 7 
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OREIGN and COLONIAL GOVERN- 
MENT TRUST. (FIFTH ISSUE.) 
Bearing 5 per cent. interest, to be issued at £88, thus 
paying about £5 13s 6d per cent. 





| TRUSTEES. 

} The Right Hon. Lord Westbury. 
Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 
George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
G. M. W. Sandford, Esq. 

Philip Rose, Esq. 





Within less than a year from the fourth issue of this 
Trust the Trustees have been induced, at the solicita- 
tion of many of the holders in the former trusts, again 





| to OFFER to the public an opportunity for LNVEST- 


ING in this now well-known security. 

The nominal amount of the present issue will not be 
| less than £500,000, or more than £1,000,000; but the 
Trustees do not pledge themselves to invest the whole 
amount that may be subscribed. 

Though forming a distinct and separate Trust, this 
will be similar in character to the last issue. The 
Trustees and management will be the same. The 
securities to be selected and purchased by the Trustees 
will be of a similar class, viz., stocks or obligations of 
Foreign or Colonial Governments, States, Sovereigns, 
or Municipalities, or the shares and obligations of any 


| Foreign Railway or other undertaking which has a | 


| guarantec of, or is subsidised by, a Foreign or Provin- 
cial Government or Municipal Authority; and 
more than 1-10th of the amount snbscribed will be 
invested in any one stock or security. 

The responsibility of the Trustees in connection 
with the purchase of the securities is limited to making 
the selection to the best of their judgment. The 
amount of each security purchased will be specified in 
the schedule to the trust deed, which will be signed 


| by the Trustees as soon as the securities are delivered. | 
The present issue will be made at the price of £88 | 


for a £5 percent. certificate, yielding the investor about 
£5 13s 6d per cent. per annum free of income-tax, 
with the additional advantage of the drawings and 
reversion. 

The results of the former issues are as follows :-— 

The £6 per Cents. of 1868, issued at £85, are now 
quoted at £108, or a premium of £23 per cent. 

The £5 per Cents. of 1870, issued at £30, are now 
| quoted at £98, or a premium of £18 per cent. 

The £6 per Cents. of 1871, issued at £92, are now 
quoted at £102, or apremium of £10 per cent. 

The £6 per Cents. of 1872, issued at £95, are now 
| quoted at £104, or a premium of £9 per cent. 
For each £88 of the total amount subscribed will be 
j issued a certificate of £100, with interest coupons 
attached, bearing £5 per cent. interest, payable at the 
| banking house of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 
half-yearly, on the 15th of June and the 15th of Decem- 
ber: the first coupon for about tive months’ interest 
| falling due on the 15th day of June next. 
| The annual receipts by the Trustees will be first 
| applied, after deducting the limited amount of ex- 
penses, in paying the interest upon the certificates. 
The excess will be applied as a sinking fund in repay- 
ing the certificates at par by annual drawings, to be 
| made in the presence of a notary public. 
The Trust will last for 25 years, at the expiration of 
which time it is estimated that a large proportion of 
the certificates will, in all probability, have been paid 
| off, and that a considerable amount of securities will 
| still remain for distribution as a reversion. The Trust 
| willtherefore be wound up as soon as all the certificates 

have been drawn, or at the end of 25 years, whichever 
| event shall first happen, the remaining securities being 
| then sold, and any certificates not previously drawn 
| being first paid off, after which the balance will form 
| the reversion, to be distributed pro rata. 
| In addition to the interest coupons, a coupon repre- 
the above reversion will be attached to each certificate. 

This coupon of reversion will be retained by the 
holder when his certificate is drawn, and will entitle 
him to a pro rat& division of the ultimate reversion, 

The advantages of the investment may therefore be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. Interest at about £5 13s 6d per cent. on the 
amount subscribed, free of income-tax. 

2. A bonus of £12 per cent. by the repayment of 
capital at par. 

3. A reversion eventually divisible among the 
holders of the coupons of reversion. 

If from any circumstance the dividends and draw- 
ings received in any year should be insuflicient to pay 
the full amount of interest on the certificates, as large a 


be paid, and the deficiency will form a first charge 


annual expenses. 

In order to fix the amount of preliminary expenses 
a contract has been entered into by which every ex- 
pense is guaranteed, including advertisements, ad 
valorem and other stamps, legal and all other prelimi- 
nary charges and expenses, and the cost of purchasing 
the stocks, and issuing the certificates fora tixed sum, 
being 2 per cent. on the nominal! amount of securities 
purchased. 

The expenses of management of the Trust are 
limited to a sum not exceeding £2,500 perannum. No 
greater expense can be incurred without the assent of 
the Certilicate-Holders’ Committee. 

As soon as possible after the issue of the certificates 
a general meeting of the Certiticate-holders will be 
convened by advertisement, for the purpose of 
appointing a committee in terms of the trust deed. 

if the subscriptions do not amount to £500,000, or in 
cases where no allotment is made, the deposits will be 
returned without deduction, and where the certificates 
allotted are less than the number applied for, the 
| surplus deposits wiil be credited towards the allotment. 

Applications to be made in the annexed form, and 
payments as follow:— 

On application 

On allotment .. 

On 25th January .......c00008 sides: 






Subscribers may, at any time after allotment. antici- 
pate the payment of their final instalment, 
}aliowed a discount at the rate of £5 per cent, per 
annum. 
rhe certificate, with interest coupons and also the 
ons Of reveis O1 & } w issued i 8 Su 


‘ ach 


no | 


| senting the share accruing to the certificate-holder in | 


part as possible of the interest on each certificate will | 


upon the subsequent receipts, subject only to ad 


being | 


| as possible after payment of the final instalment and 
| completion of the purchase of the securities, 

A draft of the trust deed, together with forms of the 
| certificates, may be seen at the Offices of the Foreign 
| and Colonial Government Trust, No. 6 Victoria Street, 
Westminster ; and prospectuses and forms of applica- 
| tion may be obtained of P. Frederick Rose, Esq., 

Secretary, and of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and 
Co., Solicitors, at the same address; and of Messrs. 
| Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Bankers, 67 Lombard 
Street, where all subscriptions must be paid. 
| December 9th, 1872. 





OREIGN and COLONIAL GOVERN- 

,. MENT TRUST. (FIFTH ISSUE, 

To the Trustees of the Fund (care of Messrs. Baxter, 
Rose, Norton, and Co., 6 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London). 

Having paid to Messrs. Glyn and Co., to the account 
of the Foreigu and Colonial Government Trust (fifth 
Issue) the sam of £ as a deposit on 
Certiiicates of £100 each in the said Trust, upon the 
terms of the prospectus dated December 9, 1872, I re- 
quest you to allot to me that number of Certificates, 
and I engage to pay the further instalments upon that 
or any less number that you may allot to me as the 
same shall become due, in default of which my pre- 
vious payments will be liable to forfeiture. 

Name 
Address ,,.. 
Description 
Signature 

(Addition to be filled up if the 

in full. 

I desire to pay up my subscription in full, receiving 
discount on the final instalment at the rate of £5 per 
cent, per annum, as mentioned in the prospectus. 

Signature . 
ONDON HOMG@OPATHIC 
| £4 HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street. 

| SPECIAL APPEAL.—The 60 beds of this Hospital 

are now all occupied, but cannot remain so unless the 

| Board of Management receive fresh support. Dona- 

| tions, however small, and subscriptions earnestly 
solicited, and inspection invited. Bankers, Messrs. 
Prescott, Grote, and Co.; and Union Bank, Argyll 

| Place, W. ‘Total number of Patients treated toend of 

| November, 1872—103,616, 

| JOHN F. WARREN, 

j Clerk of the Hospital. 

EE 














applicant wishes to pay 
) 














NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
The following are the Dates at which the 
| several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON for the year 1873 will commence :— 

MATRICULATION.—Monday, January 13, and Monday, 
June 30. 
| BACHELOR or ArTs.—First B.A., Monday, July 21; 

Second B.A., Monday, October 27. 

Master OF ArtTs—-Branch L, Monday, June 2; 
Branch IL, Monday, June 9; Branch tl, Monday, 
June 16, 

Docror OF LITERATURE.—First D.Lit., Monday, Jane 
2; Second D.Lit., Tuesday, October 14. 

ScriPTURAL EXAMINATIONS.—Tuesday, November 25. 

BACHELOR OF ScreNCcE.—First B.Sc., Monday, July 
21; Second B.Sc., Monday, October 27. 

DocTok OF ScIlENCE.—Within the first twenty-one 
days of June. 

BACHELOR OF LAWws.—First LL.B., Second LL.B, 
Wednesday, January 8. 
| Doctor or Laws.—Thursday, January 16. 

BACHELOR OF MeEviIciINs.—Preliminary Scientific, 
Monday, July 21; First M.B., Monday, July 28; Second 
M.B., Monday, November 3. 

BACHELOR OF SuRGERY.—Tuesday, November 25. 

MASTER IN SURGERY.—Monday, November 24. 
| Docrok OF MepicinE—Monday, November 24. 

EXAMINATION FOR WOMKN.—Monday, May 5. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examina'ions 
and Degrees may be vbtuiuned on application to “ The 
| Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
| Gardens, London, W.” 
| WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
| December 7, 1872. gistrar. 
(™= MERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 
advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroushly 
large and liberal scale ouly by themselves, 








ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
| ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street 
| K™ KD's GRAND PIANOFORTES,— 
| CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
| forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


\GNOLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
| instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 200 
Regent Street. 
Y RAND PIANOFORTES— 
| (x CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
by all the great makers, from £9 93 to £26 58 per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
NOTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
| ot every description, by all the great makers, from 
| £2 128 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
| (dargest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 











| J “3B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
Py 207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 
OS. 43, 44, and 45 MOURGATE 


STREET, City. 
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A NEW TALE. ILLUSTRATED. 


TOO SOON. 


_ By Mrs. Macquorp, Author of “ Patty,” “Rookstone,” 
&c., commences in the 


LEISURE HOUR FOR JANUARY. 
Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 
London: 56 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


5 ANDSOME ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT BOOKS.—Now ready, THE LEISURE 
Hour and SunDAY AT HOME VOLUMEs for 1872. Cloth 
boards, 7s; gilt elegant, 8s 6d; half calf, 10s 6d. 
“Models of cheapness, goodness, and interest.”— 
Standard, 


5. CHOOL PRIZES.—Tue Leisure 
Hour and SuNDAY AT HOME Volumes for 
1872 will be found full of interest for the Young. 
“Full of good reading.” —Spectator. 
*,* Order early to prevent disappointment through 
delay. 


3. (umistuas and NEW YEAR'S 




















PRESENTS. 

“Each succeeding volume appears to be better 
than its predecessor—fuller of life, of variety, and of 
instruction; always interesting, and never dull.”"—Zhe 
Bookseller. 


4. IBRARY READING.—Tue 
LeisuRE Hour and SunNDAY AT HOME 
Volumes, just published, are admirably adapted for 
Parochial, Congregational, and Working Men's Lib- 
raries. . 
“No family or institutional library should be with- 
out them.”—Cily Press. 


5. EISURE HOUR VOLUME for 
1872 contains 832 imp. 8vo pages of letter- 
ress, and a large number of superior Engravings, 
ides 12 Illustrations in colours or on toned paper. 
Among the literary contents are:—Without Intending 
It; or, John Tincroft, Bachelor and Benedict, by G. E. 
Sargent—The Neighbours of Kilmaclone, by Frances 
Browne—Life in Rome, by Mary Howitt—A Midland 
Tour—Thirty Years of the Reign of Queen Victoria: 
Personal Recollections of John Timbs—Primitive Man, 
considered with Reference to Modern Theories as to 
his Origin, by Principal Dawson, LL.D.—Biographies 
and Portraits—&c., &c. 
6. UNDAY AT HOME VOLUME 
for 1872, consisting of 832 pages, has an 
abundance of Illustrations by eminent artists; and, in 
addition to a vast amount of interesting Sunday read- 
ing, includes three interesting 'Tales:—Eede's Charity, 
by the Author of “Jessica's First Prayer”"—What is 
er Name? by Dr. Edersheim—Sunday Evenings at 
Northconrt, by G. E. Sargent, Author of “ The Story of 
a Pocket Bible”—Chapters in the Religious History of 
France, by the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D.—The Bible 
as read in Jerusalem, by Mrs. Finn—Perplexities in 
Daily Life, by Miss Whately—In the Holy City, by the 
Rey. Alexander Levie—Pages for the Young. 
London; 56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly; 
and all Booksellers. 








Ready December 20, price 1s. 





— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
. for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS 


. THE New YE&AR. By John Sheehan. 
. THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author 
of * The Woman in White.” Chaps. 12, 13, 14. 
. REMINISCENCES OF WINCHESTER SCHOOL. By 
Frank Buckland. 
. AVAGABOND Herorne. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author 
of “ Ought we to Visit Her.” 
1, The Wine in the Grape-flower. 
THE Story or LA VALLIERE. 
UNDER THE CLOAK. By Rhoda Broughton, Author 
of “Cometh up as a Flower.” 
Our MILiTARry DisPLAY OF 1872. 
Roots, 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO! 
10. STAGE COACHES. 
11. THE Wooine O'r. A Novel. Chaps. 18 and 19, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 
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Now ready, price Is. 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


| ONDON eure. ET ¥. 
Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
CONTENTS. 


**LONDON Socrety Meeting A JOLLY TIME.” 
Three-page Coloured Illustration by George Cruik- 
shank, junior.) 

A Dest or Honour. By Sir C. L. Young. (Illus- 
trated.) 


ARTFUL CREATURE. By T. H. 8. Escott. (Mlustrated.) | 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. ! 


THE PRAIRIE APPARITION, 
(Illustrated.) 

“I WONDER WHO'LL Kiss ME?” 
Bart. (Lllustrated.) 

CHARMING A DRAGON. By Shirley Brooks. 

Dickon THE Devit. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. (lilus- 
trated.) 

KEEPING THEIR CHRISTMAS AT HONE. 
Harrison Weir.) 

No Rose without A Tuorn. By F. C. Burnand. 
(Illustrated.) | 

THs WELCOME. By Clement Scott. (See Frontispiece.) 

A WAIF FROM THE SEA. By W. W. Fenn. (lllus- | 
trated.) 

FIRELIGRT Visions. By H. Witson. (Illustrated.) | 

BEHIND THE SCENES AT SEVILLE. By Henry Black- | 


By Sir C. L. Yeung, 


(Drawn by 


burn. 
A SONG OF PEACE. Music by Elizabeth Philp. (Illus- | 
rated 


t : 

La VEILLE DE NOEL. (Drawn by Rafter.) 

ROUND THE YEAR. By Tom Hood. 

Hountingcrop Haut, By A. E. T. Watson. (Illus- 
trated.) 

RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Tale. By CHARLES READE, equal in length 
toa one-volume novel, is contained complete in the 
“GRAPHIC” CHRISTMAS NUMBER, illustrated by 
Eleven Page Engravings by the most talented artists. 
PLATE I.—**‘ Who is your father, friend?’ asked the 

O'Brien. ‘An please your worship he is my 
Lord Altham.’ The O’Brien made a wry 
face. ‘Thatis not Oirish,’ said he. ‘Some 
mushroom Lord; may be, one of William's 
men.’” 

IL—*“ ‘Oh, father! father!" The sorrow he had 
endured, the joy and infinite trust that 
swallowed all sorrow up at sight of his 
father, both spoke in that one wild cry; it 
thrilled; it startled; it sent Mrs. Betty's 
apron to her eyes in a moment, and pierced 
the heart even of this silly brutal lord.” 

IIL.—*“* You lie,’ said James, losing all patience: 
‘I have come of better folk than thou. My 
father is a lord, and I am heir to great 
estates, and have been served by thy betters, 
and so should now, if the world was not so 
wicked.’ ” 

1V.—* But James whipped behind a tree and par- 
leyed. ‘No traitor, sir, but a poor runaway 
slave. who never set eyes on you before.’” 

V.—" On moonlight nights she would sometimes 
take a@ little hand-glass out, and wear the 
diamond cross and brooch, and parade with 
them sparkling in the moonlight.” 

VI—"The girl approached him timidly and 
softly, and stvod looking at him a consider- 
able time.” 

VII.—“* I do what you do,’ said the mulatto. ‘ Not 
so,’ said James; ‘for I guard my master's 
goods against a knave.’..... . Christina 
put her head out of her window on the first 
floor, and looked steadily down at them, 
After a few moments of self-possessed 
observation, she said, in a keen whisper, 
‘Kill him!’” 

VIII.—“ Now this sigh caught the quick ear of a 
young lady who had not long emerged upon 
deck.” 

IX.—* They had but just realised that the man 
was shot, andin the agonies of death, when 
youog Eaglestone was heard to cry across 
the water, ‘My father! They have mur- 
dered him.’” 

X.—“ Philippa brought it to Mr. Chester, and 
coolly putting her arm round his neck, 
as if their attachment had never been inter- 
rupted, she said, ‘Uncle dear, please you 
read that.’” 

XL—*"She had not been at home many minutes 
when in rushed her lover, exalted in pro- 
portion to his recent despondence, and 
demanded her hand in marriage that very 
minute.” 

In addition to the above, an extra Engraving 
on Plate paper is presented, entitled, “HAPPY 
CHRISTMAS TIME!” from a painting by Mr. CARL 
BAUERLE, whose picture in this year's Academy of the 
Prince of Wales's children attracted so much attention. 

Now ready. Tobe obtained of all Booksellers and 
Railway Bookstalls, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

The postage of this Number is, throughout the 
United Kingdom, 24d. A limited number is printed 
on thin paper for foreign post. 

OrFicE: 190 STRAND, W.C. 


| ICKERS and SON’S NEW CHRIST- 

MAS CATALOGUE.—A Handy Guide to the 
Economical purchase of Books for Presents. Just 
published, by post for one stamp. 

CONTENTS:—The Christmas Gift and Presentation 
Books of the Year, and Remainders of Fine Illustrated 
Books—The New Illustrated Gift-Books for Children— 
New Standard Publicationsand Remainders of valuable 
modern Books. 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


GCHOOL PRIZES and PRESENTS. 
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se bbe WANDERING HEIR :” a New 








—BICKERS and SON have now ready, postage 
free on application, a REVISED LIST of SELECTED 











| RITISH and 


WORKS, adapted for School Prizes and Presents. 
This List includes, in addition to the standard and 
attractive works of the day. a largenumber of valuable 
remainders of popular works. now first offered, in 
élegant calf and morocco bindings, at half the original 
published prices in cloth boards. 
1 Leicester Square, W.C. 

a D-HAND BOOKS for SALE. 

—BICKERS and SON have just published a 
Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every branch of 


(A | literature, offered at moderate prices; by post for One 


stamp. 


Just ready, small 8vo, 2s 6d. 
HE RESULIS of INDIAN MIS- 
SIONS. By Sir BARTLE Frere, G.C.S.1., K.C.B., 
D.C.L. Reprinted from the * Church and the Age.” 
JOHN Murray, Albermarle Street. 
Now ready, price Ls. 
FOREIGN STATE! 
PAPERS, Vol. 57, for the Years 1866-1867. 
Compiled by the LIBRARIAN and KEEPER of the PAPERs, 
Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly. 
r I YURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., | 





| CARPET Se TO THE ROYAL 
A 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


a 
RIZE ESSAY.—A Prize of 250 
j a by — for the best, and 150 G 
or the second-best, ESSAY 
subject :— “ apiaibons following 
. “THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION: 
CLAIMS UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH S 
The following gentlemen have kind] ‘ 
ones Adjudicators :— aly consented to 
. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, } 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxfog aims 
Professor CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
ee Cae of Edinburgh. 
ev. G. W. OLVER, Principal of the Batt 
~~ ae College. - i 
ntending Competitors may obtain a 
Prospectus, bo ay other information, on cogent 
to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 
Row, London. ania a 
Twelve months will be given for the writing of the 


TROT eor oconunoar aranna.a...” 
te => SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER. 
—There will be an election to FIVE EXHIBI. 
TIONS, viz., one of £40; one of £20; three of £10; all 
tenable for one year, on Dec. 19th. : 
For particulars apply to Rev. the Head Master. 


DRIVATE TULTION.—A Cambridge 
Graduate in Mathematical Honours, Le 
University Prizeman, prepares Pupils for the Public 
School, Civil Service, and University Examinations, 
Address Rev. CHARLES W. STuBBs, Granborough 

Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


rPUITION for LITTLE BOYS.—The 

Rector of a quiet and healthy country parish, 
a Graduate of Oxford, wishes for TWO PUPILS’ 
aged from 8 to 12, to prepare fora public school, with 
his own son. Terms moderate. 


Address, the KECTOR, Sutton-Brailes, Shipstoae- 


on-Stour. 
— ITY COLLEGE, EAST- 
BOURNE. 

Master, Rey. JAS. R. WOOD, M.A., Cambridge 
Vice-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxford, with 

several Assistant-Masters. 

m NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 18, 
73. 


| ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S FREE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Governors of this School being about to ELECT 
TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS in the Classical 
Department, Gentlemen who have taken the degree of 
B.A, at Oxford or Cambridge, and are desirous of 
becoming Candidates, are requested to send in their 
applications and Testimonials to me, on or before the 
27th day of December inst. 

The Salary will be £180 a year, and will be increased 
to £200, at the end of two years, if the duties are satis- 
factorily discharged. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to me, J. W. WHATELEY, Secretary. 

Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 11th December, 1872. 


























KF ETTES COLLEGE, COMELY 
BANK, near Edinburga. 
Head Master—ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
sometime one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby 
School. 

The WINTER TERM will commence on 3rd January 

next. 





FEES FOR NON-FOUNDATIONERS. 
Entrance Fee,.......cccs.coccsssocee 10 Guineas. 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 

Tuition, including Classics, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Natural Scieuce, Singing, Drawing, and 
Gymnastics, £25 per annum. 

BOARDING Housg CHARGE—£60 per annum. 

Parents or Guardians will receive full information 
as to the College arrangements on applying to the 
Head Master. 

Edinburgh, December, 1872. 
fNHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE.—Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated 10th July, 1867, 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Priucipal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.O.L., M.A., Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an Education of 
the highest order, harmonising with the wauts and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College assigus a prominent place in its curriculum 
to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 

The WINTER TERM will commence on SATUR- 
DAY, 18th JANUARY, 1873. 





| 


Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Secretary, at the College, Spring Grove, near 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 


GS IOLARSHIPS for WOMEN. 


GIRTON COLLEGE. 

1. GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP.—The Trustees of the 
Gilchrist Educational Fund offer a scholarship of the 
value of £50 a year for three years, tenable at Girton 
College, to be competed for at the University of London 
General Examination of Women in May, 1873. 

2. A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of not less than £20 
a year for three years will be awarded according to 
the results of the College Entrance Examination in J une, 
1873, the Examiners being at liberty to have regard 
also to the age and petuniary circumstances of the 
candidates, 2 

This College, at present carried on at Hitchin, will be 
removed to the new building in course of erection near 
Cambridge during the summer of 1873. Further in- 
formation may be obtained on application to the Hon. 
a Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Piace, London 
N.W. 
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ALBEMARLE Street, December, 1872. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE 
NOW READY. 


Mr. DARWIN on the EXPRESSION of 
Ay EMOTIONS IN MAN and ANIMALS. 8th 
Thousand. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 


° ’ 
Lieut-Gen. Sir ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME'S 
TRAVELS in the EASTERN CAUCASUS, on the 
CASPIAN and BLACK SEAS, and the Frontiers 

of Persia and Turkey. Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


Mrs, PALLISER’S MOTTOES for MONU- 
MENTS; or, Epitapbs selected for Study and 
Application. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OPE’S HISTORY of the 

Earl _STANHOFS ANNE UNTIL the PEACE of 

UTRECHT, 1701-13. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 10s. 


WATKISS LLOYD'S HISTORY of 


MOLY to the ATHENIAN WAR. 8v0, 14s. 


of CRAWFORD and BAL- 


The ISaES on ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS. 8v0, 
128. 


The THIRD VOLUME of the COR- 
RESPONDENCE of ALEXANDER POPE; con- 
taining more than 300 Original Letters. Never 
pefore Published. Forming Vol. VIII. of Elwin's 
Edition of Pope’s Works. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


’ 

Rev, WILLIAM SYMOND'S RECORDS 
of the ROCKS; or, the Geology, Natural History, 
and Antiquities of North and South Wales, Devon, 
and Cornwall. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Mr, CLODES’ MANUAL of MILITARY 


and MARTIAL LAW. 8vo, 12s. 


PREBENDARY JERVIS’'S HISTORY 
of the GALLICAN CHURCH, from the Concordat 
of Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo, 


288. 
Captain DUNCAN’S HISTORY of the 


ROYAL ARTILLERY, from Original Sources. 


8yo, 15s. 

Captain WOODS’ JOURNEY to the 
SOURCE of the OXUS. Witk an Essay. By 
Colonel YULE. 8vo, 12s. 


Dr. Wm. SMITH and Professor HALL’S 
SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Copious Exercises. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SAVIGNY'S PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
In One Volume demy 8vo, price 12s. 


HE CONFLICT of LAWS and the 
LIMITS of their OPERATION in RESPECT of 
PLACE and TIME. By Frietprich CARL VON 
Saviany. Translated, with Notes, by WILLIAM 
GuTHRIE, Advocate. 

“ Savigny's system of modern Roman law is perhaps 
the greatest work on jurisprudence which our age has 

roduced, and Mr. Guthrie has done good service by 
introducing one section of it in an English dress to 
English lawyers and students.”—Law Times. 

“To those who are interested in the large features 
of international law, we can cordially recommend Mr. 
Guthrie's book."—Scotsman. 

Lately published, in demy 8vo, price 14s. 
HE INSTITUTES of LAW: a 
Treatise on the Principles of Jurisprudence 
as determined by Nature. By JAmMes Lorimer, Esq., 
Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law and of the 
Law of Nature and Nations in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

“Professor Lorimer's book is really a finely written, 
most suggestive book, and we commend it to the 
perusal of all who hava meditative leisure and an 
interest in the philosophy of law.”—Scotsman. 

“A powerful and able writer."—Athenwum. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 








WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. CHANNING. 


The PERFECT LIFE. Twelve Discourses 
by WitutAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. Edited 
from his Manuscripts by his Nephew, the Rey. W. 
H. CHANNING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MULTUM in PARVO. Thoughts for 
Every Day in the Year. Selected from the 
Writings of Spiritually-Minded Persons. By the 
Author of “ Visiting my Relations.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


CHARLES I. HEMANS. 


HISTORY of MEDIAVAL 
CHRISTIANITY and SACRED ART. Vol. II. 
In Rome, from 1350 to 1500. In Italy, from 1350 
to 1400. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


SHAKESPEAR'S HAMLET. 


LATHAM (Dr. R. G.) Two Dissertations 
on the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and of 
Shakespear. 1. The Historical Personality of 
Hamlet. 2. The Relation of the “Hamlet ” of 
Shakespear and the German Play “Prinz Hamlet 
aus Diinemark.” 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STRAUSS’ LIFE of JESUS. 


NEW LIFE of JESUS. B 
Frirp. Strauss. Authorised English 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
“My former Life of Jesus was intended for Theolo- 
gians; on the present occasion I write especially for 
Laymen.”—Preface. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


Edinburgh. 
A REVIEW of the FOUR GOSPELS. 
Part I. Their Evidentiary Value. 
WILLIAMS and NorGArTE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Gardev, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


David 


ranslation. 


A 


Just published, 8vo, Is. 





Just published, crown 8yo, Is. eee 
he ei (Rev. Willis). An Essay on 
Protestantism, Anglicanism, and Romanism. By 
Rev. Wiuuis Nevins, Author of “Why I Left the 
Church of Rome,” * The Jesuits, and their Dangerous 
Designs,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NonGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
R. FALCONER, F.R.S. DISSER- 
TATION on ST. PAUL'S VOYAGE from 
Caesarea to Pueoli; and on the Apostle’s Shipwreck 
on the Island Melite. Third Edition, with additional 
Notes by THos. FALCONER, Esq. 
WILLIAMS and NorGArte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


‘The Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
Just published, feap. 4to, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


SALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS 

and COLLECTS, for Devout Persons. By Row- 

LAND WILLIAMS, D.D., late Vicar of Broadchalke. 

sometime Senior Fellow and Tutor of King's College, 
Camb. Edited by his Widow. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

ane ag London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 

urgh. 


Just ‘published, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 15s, cloth. 
I ESIDENCE at the COURT of 

LONDON. By Ricnarp Rosh, Minister from 
the United States, from 1817 to 1825. Third Edition. 
Edited, with Occasional Notes, by his Son, BENJAMIN 
Rusa. 


Also. 
ECOLLECTIONS of the COURT of 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. By the same Author, now 
first published in Europe. 











Will appear on the Ist of December, price 2s 6d. 
EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 


their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Et Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. 


“The interest in these ‘ Recollections’ arises from 
the light thrown on society when George IV. was 
Regent, and on the world of English fashion after the 
peace; all this, and much more, our readers will find 
in this interesting book.” —T7imes. 

“These ‘Recollections’ are of a character in the 
existing position of affairs to excite an unusual amount 
of interest."—Morning Post. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Post free for 13 stamps. 


LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 





This day is published, price One Shilling. 
OME PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS 
of POETRY. An Address delivered to the 
Members of the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, 
at the opening of the Session, 1872-73. By the Rev. 
STOPFoRD A. Brooks, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. 
Wx. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Lately published, price 2s 64, bound. 
HE ART of POETRY of HORACE: 
the Latin Text with Translations both in Prose 
= Verse. By DANIEL BAGOT, D.D., Dean of Dromore, 


W. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d; post, 33 9d. 
PITAPHS — Quaint, Curious, and 
Elegant, with remarks on the Obsequies of 
various nations. Compiled and collated by Henry 
JAMES LOARING. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Will be ready on Monday, December 16, 1872. 


HE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE and 

INDEX of the STATUTES, Second Edition, to 

the End of Session 1872, compiled under the direction 

of the Statute Law Committee, and published by the 

authority of Her Majesty's Government. Linperial 8vo, 

cloth boards, price 24s. 

Eyre and Spottirswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, 

East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London. 


Text-Book by Dr. BEALE, F.B.S, 
IOPLASM; a New Introduction to 
Physiology and Medicine. Pp. 350, plates, 22, 


63 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL 


13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Brides and Bridals. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. 2 vols. 8vo, 

“In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an atidience 
even larger than those addressed in his books about 
Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His ‘ Brides and 
Bridals* cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every 
woman in England. We doubt not that these volumes 
will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than 
instruction.” —Atheneum. 


History of the Horse-Guards, 
from 1750 to 1872. ByJ.H.SrocquBLER. 8vo, 14s. 
“Mr. Stocqueler’s volume has the merit of being 
readable, and containsa great deal of information. In 
military circles the book will be popular.”"—Standard, 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLemeNTINA Davies. 
SECOND EDITION. 2 vols., 2ls. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Father Godfrey. By the Author 


of “Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


Ruth Maxwell. By Lady Blake, 


Author of “Claude,” &¢. 3 vols. 


False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 

“This story fulfils the promise found in ‘Breezie 
Langton,’ and deserves the success and popularity 
foretold for its author. His style has gained in refine- 
ment and vigour, without losing any of its dash and 
sparkle that make it so attractive. ‘False Cards’ is 
pleasant reading from beginning to end.”~"Morning Post. 


Trevor Court. By Mrs. H. B. 


PAULL. 3 vols. 
“This novel will delight many readers."—Post. 


Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert. 


“A work of real power and originality,”—Standard. 


In the Days of My Youth. By 


AmeuiA B. Epwanps, Author of “Barbara's 
History,” &c. (Just ready. 





3B vols. 





On Dec. 18, elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt, 
price 21s. 
ILLIARDS. By Joseru Bennett, 
Ex-Champion. Edited by CAVENDISH. With 
upwards of 200 Lilustrations. Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


THos. De LA Rvs and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED LETTER DIARIES for 1873, in several 
sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornamental 
bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners. Wholesale of the Publishers. 
Taos. De La Rue and Co. London. 





[ E LA RUE'S PLAYING CARDS. 
The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers, Wholesale only, 
of the Manufacturers, 
Taos. Dz LA RvE and Co., London. 
B EZIQUE, with “GUIDE” by 
CAVENDISH, in great variety. Of all Booksellers 
aud Stationers. 
Taos. De LA Rvs and Co., London. 
HIST, the Laws and Principtes of. 
Price 3s 6d. By CAVENDISH, 9th Edition. The 
Game of Bezigue. Svo, large paper, price Is. By 
CAVENDISH. Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Taos. De LA Kus and Co., London. 

Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
rNHE POCKET SERIES. 
By CAVENDISH. 

POCKET GUIDE to WHIST, 6d. 

POCKET LAWS of WHILST, 6d. 

POCKET RULES for LEADING at WHIST, éd. 
POCKET GUIDE to CKOQUET, 6d, 

POCKEr GUIDE to BEZIQUE, 6a. 

POCKET GULDE to ECARLE, 6d. 

POCKET LAWS of ECARTE, 6d. 

POCKET GUIDE to EUCHRE, 6d. 

POCKET GUIDE to SPOIL-FIVE, 6d. 

POCKET GUIDE to CALABRASELLA, 6d. 
Tuos. De La Rug and Co., London. 








S ‘Just published, Second Edition, price 2s 6d. 
R. DRUITT on CHEAP WINES: a 
Report on the Quality, Wholesomeness, 
and Use in Diet and Medicine of the Cheap Wines 
from France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and 
Australia. Tbe Second Edition, rewritten and enlarged. 
London: Henry RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Crown 8vo, 60 pp. in wrapper, price 1s. 


EAL TH.—Address delivered at the 
Social Science Congress at Plymouth, by 
Henny W. ACLAND, F.RS., Regius Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Oxford, 
By the same Author, uniform with above, Second 
ition, 2s. 
NATIONAL HEALTH. 








Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co 
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OXFORD 





7 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
MESSRS. GARDNER AND CO. 


HAVE NOW READY ALL THE NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 


BIBLE WAREHOUSE | 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’s _ 
LIST OF NEW NOVELs, 


| 
| NOTICE—SYDNEY MOSTYN'’S POPULAR } 
STORY. athiaied 


| 
OXFORD EDITIONS OF BIBLES, PRAYERS, AND CHURCH sERVicEs, The Surgeon’s Secret. By Sydney 
IN | Mostyn. 


EVERY SIZE AND VARIETY OF BINDING. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


The Accuracy and Elegance of the Oxford Editions are universally 
acknowledged to be unrivalled. 


The Favourite Royal 32mo. Edition of 
ot 
THE NEW CHURCH SERVICES, 
BOUND IN IVORY, VELVET, OR LEVANT MOROCCO, 
And Handsomely Mounted with Monograms, Crosses, &c. ; in Gilt, Silver-gilt, and Enamel. 
Also a New and Elegant Assortment in Ivory, with appropriate Designs, richly coloured by hand. 


BOOKS OF COMMON PRAYER, 
WITH THE NEW TABLE OF LESSONS. 
Also, Bound up with Hymns Ancient and Modern. From 1s. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 
WITH OR WITHOUT REFERENCES, PLATES, MAPS, &c., 
For the Lectern, for Family Use, or for the Pocket. 








FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY, 


PROPER AND DAILY LESSONS. 


Large Type, clearly Arranged for the Reading-desk. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 7 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





Nearly ready, price 73 6d. 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMISED: 
BEING A COMPENDIUM OF 
THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
B3y D. M. AIRD, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


The object of the Author is to place before tae student and the general reader the ‘‘ Principles of the Laws 
of England,” adapted to the present state of the law, in the simplest manuer. 

The work is divided into Four Rooks, each Book embracing all the legal subjects and practical information 
contained in the respective four volumes of Blackstone, supplemented by subsequent statutory enactments and 
important legal decisions. The changes that have taken place in English jurisprudence are concisely explained ; 
and the jurisdiction of our Courts of Law and Equity, which has been lately modifled and much enlarged, is 
carefully noticed, so as to render “ Blackstone Economised”’ a solid foundation on which the student may build 


a legal edifice. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR A BRIDE. 


This day, small 4to, printed on the finest toned paper by Clay, beautifully Illustrated, superbly bound in cloth, 
price 21s. 


THE BRIDAL BOUQUET: 
Culled in the Garden of Literature. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE, Author of “Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” &c., &c. 


The Illustrations are of a most chaste and elegant character, from Designs by J. D. WATSON, E. M. WIMPERIS, 
and THOMAS KENNEDY. Engraved in the first style of Art by J. D. Cooper. 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 


very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- | dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 
upon creeds which certainly have their use even for | plainly.’ — Guardian, 

children, he contrives to press their essence home in a | 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 


“Ig it possible to write theology for children? No 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
H. J. NICOLL, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER TO THE QUEEN, THE ROYAL FAMILY, AND THE COURTS OF EUROPE. 
ARMY, NAVY, AND CIVIL OUTFITTER. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Branches ... ~ 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 





(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
41, 44.45 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C, 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
COMPLETE PREPARATIONS have been made for YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS on their return 
from School. 


London ...... ~ 


“A most exciting novel—the best on our list, It 
| may he fairly recommended as a very extraordinary 
book." —John Bull, 

“A stirring drama, with a number of closely-con- 
nected scenes, in which there are not a few legiti- 
mately sensational situations, There are many spirited 
passages.”—Public Opinion. 


’ s . 
The D’Eyncourts of Fairleigh, 
By THOMAS ROWLAND-SKEMP. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ 4 stirring and vigorous novel.”—Court Circular, 

“Written in a light, lively style, full of gs 
adventures by land and sea.”—Zcho. ~ 


The Sedgeborough World. By 


A. FAREBROTHER. 2 vols., 21s, 
“There is much cleverness in this novel....., There 
is certainly promise in the author.”—Graphie, 
“There is no little novelty and a large fund of 
amusement in ‘The Sedgeborough World.’ "—JiJus- 
trated London News. 


Will She Bear It? a Tale of 
the Weald. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, 
and the reader's interest is sustained throughout.,.,.” 
A pleasant, readable book, such as we can heartily 
recommend as likely to do good service in the dull and 
foggy days before us. We have in these pages a 
picture of English country life, such as it was in the 
apenas of the present century.’'—Spectutor, Nov, 30, 
872. 

“Neither ungrammatical, perplexing, nor unintel- 
ligible, but a simple, plain tale of every-day English 
life, written with simplicity, good feeling, and good 
sense, and marked throughout by a high moral tone, 
which is all the more powerful trom never being ob- 
trusive...... The interest is kept up with increasing 
power to the last.”—Standard. 

“There is abundance of individuality in the story, 
the characters are all genuine, and the atmosphere of 
the novel isagreeable. It is really interesting, On 
the whole, it may be recommended for general per- 
usal.”—Sunday Times. 

_“* Will She Bear It?’ is a story of English country 
life...... It is no smal] praise to say that the tone of the 
book throughout is thoroughly pure and healthy, with- 
= being either dull or namby-pamby.”-—ZJllustrated 
vevicw, 


Percy Lockhart. By Francis 


WILLOUGHBY BAXTER. 2 vols., 21s. 

“A more than ordinarily interesting story.”"—Scots- 
man. 

“After the perfumed atmosphere of many recent 
novels, it is really refreshing to get a breath of moun- 
tain air. The author writes like a gentleman,"— 
Atheneum, 

“Few better novels in these days find their way into 
circulating Libraries, and we cannot doubt its success. 
If a story which holds the reader, though it hasno 
dash of sensationalism—if graphic ortraitures of 





character, and lively, thoughtful, instr ive colloquies, 
and animated and accurate descrip. ms of varied 


scenery, entitle a work of fiction to favourable recep- 
tion—this one has a good claim.”"—Dundee Courier. 


A Desperate Character. 3 vols. 


3ls 6d. [Vow ready. 


The True Story of Hugh Noble’s 


FLIGHT. By the Authoress of “ What Her Face 
Said.” [This day. 
Ravensdale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
This day. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, South- 
ampton Street, Strand. 








Just published, 5th Edition, small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
DIET and REGIMEN in SICK- 
NESS and HEALTH, and on the Interdepend- 
ence and Prevention of Diseases and the Diminution 
of their Fatality. By Horace Dopert, M_D., Senior 
Physician to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest, &c. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 








Now ready, 3rd Edition, demy 8vo, 6s 6d. E 
Nthe PRESERVATION of HEALTH; 

or, Essays Explanatory of the Principles to be 
adopted by those who desire to avoid Disease. By 
Dr. T’. INMAN, late Physician to the Royal Infirmary, 
Liverpool. 

By the same Author. 
Now ready, New Edition, enlarged, small 8yo, cloth, 


7s 6d. 
N the RESTORATION of HEALTH: 
being Essays on the Principles upon which the 
Treatment of mauy Diseases is to be Conducted. 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—The new Winter Dress for Youth, “The VIENNA,” being a combination 


of the Knickerbocker and Sailor Costumes. The Jacket, with sailor collar, buttons to the throat, and has an 

elastic belt at the waist; the Pants have an appliance at the knees that can be worn either close or open. The | 

cost of a full Dress for a Boy about 5 years’ old commences at 17s 6d. | 
Other Fashionable Novelties are to be seen in Overcoats, Dress, Knickerbocker, and Highland Suits. Being 


exclusive in fabric, shape, and finish, they can only be had at the above addresses. 


The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARTMENT.—Great care has been taken in the selection of Winter | 
Stock, and with special reference to the Colours being suitable for each Dress. Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, or | 
other articles, they will be found to harmonise with the particular tint of dress selected. The Shirts and 
Underclothing are of superior quality, while the prices are most moderate. | 


H. J. NICOLL’S addresses in London are 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley | 


Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; Birmingham, 39 New Street. 





London: H. K. Lew1s, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 2 

YEMARKS on DIABETES, especially 
Win reference to Treatment. By WILLIAM 

RicHARDSON, M.A., M.D., M.R C.P. Lond. 

London: H. K. Lewts, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 





Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. - 
HE DISEASES of the EAR. Their 
Diagnosis and Treatment. By J. TOYNBEE, 
F.R.S. With Supplement by James HINTON, M.B.C.S., 
Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 
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ee eee | BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, | 


422-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F'S.A., Senior Clerk of | 


lican, 1622-165: oo : - cesnaentag 
Rope ajesiy’s Public Records, Author of “The Crown and Sa | THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


“Last Century of Universal History,” &. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF. | or, MIRTH and MARVELS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. i" | 1. The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With Sixty boautifal Mustra- 


CENTO RT music shall attune the sky."—DrYDEN and HANDEL, ti by Cruikshank. Leoct i Tenniel. One Vol ] 
d ions by Cruikshank, Leech, ant enniel, ne Vol. crown 4to, cloth, bevelled 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER | boards, gilt edges, 215. ; 
MAS. By Percy Fitzceratn, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,""! — “A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such mon as Cruikshank, 
one Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. [Now ready. | Leech, and Tenniel—what can be more tempting ?"—7imes 


CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches | 11. The ANNOTATED EDITION. Containing a History of each 


he Day. In one handsome volume, cloth gilt. (Vow ready. Legend and other lilustrative Notes. In Two Vols. demy 8vo, an Original 
of Men of t 7 Frontispiece by George Cruikshank; and all the Ulustrations by Cruikshank and 
24s. 


WILLIAM WITH the RING: a Romance in Rhyme, | Leen. 


“ conn. Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. " 
oy ae oo, eauwa O00. [Vow ready. | II. The CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo. With Seventeen 


ooupniebentinitaigtions | Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. | IV. The POPULAR EDITION. 12mo, plain edges, 58; gilt edges, 











aEpeqnnnenagnemeneneeed rith Three ‘ ic Sa. 
NOTICE—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. with Three Illustrations, és 


The YELLOW FLAG. By Evmunv Yares, Author of | V. The “VICTORIA” EDITION. In feap. 8v0, 2s 6d. 


“Broken to Harness,” “A Waiting a Black Sheep,” “The Rock 
Ahead,” “A Righted Wrong,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. >ITXT ' - a 
BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Wrt1am| HOLBEIN and his TIME. By Professor Worr- 
kde € € “ es . — 1 © tre lees > P ” oe 
Harrison Arnswortn, Author of “ Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &. MANN. 7 rauslated by F. E. Bt NNETT. 1 vol. crown 4dto, with Sixty beautiful 
With Illustrations. In 3 vols. [Now ready. | Iilustrations from the Chief Works of Holbein, 21s. 
NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of; | 2 es ‘. is 
«She was Young, and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &e. te vont | Gl I LLE MIN Ss The HEA\ ENS. An Illustrated 
r re Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMLN, Edited by J. Nor- 
- «& } } } y y 
LEGENDS of the J ACOBITE WARS $ Katharine MAN Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Seventh Thousand. Demy Svo, with 150 Illustrations. 
Fairfax,” “Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 3 vols. 10s 6d. . 
The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, QC. : | 
biography. By MATurew Srrapuine, Author of “The Irish Bar ~ oT s. ~ > OQTTVN'S TT a. 
.— ' Che — Johy’ : Auction,” &e. In 2 vai, [Now ready. | A SI ARC H AF TER SL N SH I N 1D ;. 3 \ isit to 
aT Algeria in 1871. By Lady Herpert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.” 


} 
} 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. Square crown 8vo, with upwards of 20 Illustrations engraved by George 
a rT. ARERR Br REAR IS step aaleiiamaaes Pearson, 16s, 
7 oY, ME ne REC YFICE C EN tS of STATE PAPERS. pe . . . : 
Bw TEESE of © / road = ~ : ee  SEASS PAPERS | “The whole volume is fall of charm, to which the excellent Illustrations add 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 1,198, price 15s, cloth. | veryconsiderably. *A Search after Sunshine’ may be pronounced to bean agree- 
ETTERS and PAPERS, FOREIGN and DOMESTIC, of | able aud useful addition to our recent books of travel."—Morning Post. 


the REIGN of HENRY VIIL.. preserved in the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum. and elsewhere in England, Arranged and Catalogued by J. 8. - — 
Brewer, and published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s TRAY ELS 1n the AIR, A Popular Account 
Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Vou. IV., Part IL, 1526- | xf 

P | of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: with Recent Attempts to accomplish the 


1528. — 2 , 

Vol IV., Part IIL, is in the press. These volumes contain Summaries of all | Navigation of the Air. By J.G.LAtsnen, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
“f req »] reg af al > ing »j f 4 i » Pi ie | tee tay ‘ : , 
State Papers and Correspondence relating to the Reign of Henry VIII. in the Public Royal 8vo. Second Edition. With 133 Illustrations, 25s. 





Record Office, of those formerly in the State Paper Office. in the British Museum, | 

the Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, and other Publie Libraries; and of all | 

Letters that have appeared in print in the Works of Burnet, Strype, and others. | ania ee i 

Whatever authentic original material exists in England relative to the religious, FRAN K BUCKLAN D’S CURIOSITIES of 

political, parliamentary, or social history of the country during the Reign of Henry ae aes . # 

VIIL, whether despatches of Ambassadors, or proceedings of the Army, Navy, | NATURAL HISTORY. 

Treasury, or Ordnance, or records of Parliament, appointments of officers, grants | ‘ oie 7 ’ 

from the Crown, &c., will be.foundcalendared in these volumes, | lst Sertes—Centaining Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. Feap. 
London: Lone@MANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. Svo, 3s Gd. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THom. 2nd Serres—Containing Wild Cats, Eagles. Worms, Dogs, &e. Feap. 





WORKS ty the Inte Sir GEORGE RAMSAY, Bar| | *™% 6 
= _— oo , . — . a. | 38RD Sertes—Containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, &c. 2 vols. 





PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, 80 ........c.cccccresccsssescevccsooscerserecsvoseseceses 10 6) feap. Svo0, 78. 
INTRODUCTION to MENTAL, PHILOSOPHY, 8v0_  ....ccccccccscccserscseceseeseses 7 6 
6 


ANALYSIS and THEORY of the EMOTIONS, 8vo. 


INSTINCT and REASON, crown 8V0 ......s0-scsersssssssoeseoces sseeceeerenseesesees - 4 | NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY ; a 


The MORALIST and POLITICIAN, post 8vo.. 
















ONTOLOGY, or THINGS EXISTING, crown 8V0 ...se.scseseesssersnsessennesssnees BG Personal Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By George BADEN- 
CLASSIFICATION of the SCIENCES, 4to... : : POWELL. ~ emy 8vo, with 45 Lilustrations, 21s. 





DISQUISITION on GOVERNMENT, post 8vo ..... 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Ricuarp HILEY’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The following may now be had :— 


COMPENDIUM of ASIATIC, AFRICAN, AMERICAN, and/| j P > : , \f TRY. ¢ 
AUSTRALIAN GEOGRAPHY: with Historical Notices of the Principal Countries. A LADY of the LAST CEN TU bY ’ Mrs. 


12mo, price 3s. ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before 
COMPENDIUM of EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, published. By Dr. DorAN, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Princes of Wales," 
containing a Deseription of every Country in Europe, Physical, Political, Industrial, “ Table Traits.” 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


Social, and Historical. 12mo, price 3s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS; with Questions, | Tal y ia Py 

Exercises, and Vocabulary. 18mo, price 1s 6d. ‘ TALES for CH RISTMAS E\ E. By Rawopa 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. Eleventh Edition, corrected BROUGHTON, Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. Bevelled edges, 5s. 

to June, 1872. 18mo, price Nine pence. 


__ London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. G E R O N I M O. A True Tale. By Lady 





In crown 8vo, with Map and Frontiapiece, price 98 cloth, | : 1% 
r TED ° SNE xe , } HeErBert, Author of “Impressions of Spain,” “Cradle Lands,” &. Small 
MYX, WIFE and [ in QUEENSLAND: Eight Years’ . 
iaieaaas ‘ 4 , : post 8yo. [Ready Dec, 18. 
Experience in the Colony, with some account of Polynesian Labour. By 


CHARLES H. Even. 

“A Full and vivid account of the life of an English lady i $ TWY ey 

{ ( ‘ glish lady in the Bush. Strange 2 4 , 4 r 

Serena. s and hair-breadth escapes are by no means wanting—adventures with | = H R O W N TO G ETH E R. By FLORENCE 
po pee era — scorpions, and centipedes, and in one thrilling instance | MontTcomery, Author of “Misunderstood.” New and Cheaper Edition. 
with an alligator, These things are all well told, and render the book as interest- Taal, sh Mt Ba . nese aan S ~~ . ton 
y he the ordinary reader as it will prove useful to the intending colonist.”— Uniform with “Bentley's Fevourke Hovels.” Crown Svo, price és. 
é eum, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. a + r 
—— seaiidiaionntcelce ae ’ " a a > ~ TT) ‘ ™ es ™ 
Just published, in 16mo, price 1s. | I OOR _ I SS F ENC a By , Ay) cc Coram 7 
YT . LOI eWwrm T..: ° ° oO “ ( n .’ Newand Popular Ed . © 8v. > 
OCTORS DISSECTED; or, University Degrees fairly | aaa titties ae 
Represented. By a British and Foreign Graduate. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

















| MISS or MRS.? and other Tales. By Wixte 


( ans ERHOUSE : VIEW and PLAN of NEWSCHOOLS. | Couuins, Author of “ The Woman in White,” &. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 43d), which also con- 
PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL. | By 


tains various Papers on Architectural, Constructional, Artistic, and Sanitary sub- 
KATHERINE S. MAcQuorp, Author of * Patty,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 





Jects.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





SR guage Tasear see | 
7. LPINE JOURN AL.—Persons, not members of the Alpine | 


tae h, Tub, wishing for COMPLETE SETS of the ALPINE JOURNAL (of which | on 
roti ae mae been published), or for particular back numbers, are requested | 
( unicate ‘ > a 2 ong tone CY : tn : - . sar BT P 
flovenel bees ¢ immediately with the Hon. Sec., Alpine Club, 8, St. Martin's Place. RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


e & Buflic < numbers are out of print, and will not be reprinted unless there shall 
*suiicient demand to justify the Club in incurring the expense. \ 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO.,. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
Have much pleasure in drawing the attention of their numerous patrons to their new establishment at 
No. 36 PICCADILLY (opposite St. James’s Church). 


wemises at No. 42 CHARING CROSS (oceupied by Messrs. H. S. AND Co. during 
y»nmodation, induced them to erect a building which 


The expiration of the Lease of the } 
the last quarter of a century), and the necessity for increased ace 
they desired should combine the ELEGANCE OF THE PRIVATE LIBRARY WITH THE 
BUSINESS PURPOSES: an inspection of the premises only will demonstrate in how far Messrs. H. Sotheran and Co. have 
succeeded in the attainment of these objects. 

GENTLEMEN about to form libraries, and BOOKBUYERS generally, it is confidently believed, will find in the present 
establishment peculiar facilities for making a suitable selection of WORKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATUBE, 
through the classification and arrangement of the extensive and valuable stock, and Messrs. H. S. and Co, will at all 
times be happy to aid by their practical assistance and advice when desired. 


Ready this day, post free for Threepence. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHOICE BOOKS, 
IN WHICH PARTICULARS OF THE FOLLOWING RARE WORKS WILL BE FOUND, viz.:— 


AvupvuBon’s GRAND WORK ON THE Birps OF AMERICA—PIRANESI'S WORKS, a complete set-—NAPOLEON'S 
GREAT WorK ON Eeyrt, Prince Napoleon's Own Copy—ROBERTS’ VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND, a coloured copy 
—EARLY EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE—CLUTTERBUCK’'S HERTFORDSHIRE, large paper—DUGDALE'’S MONASTICON 
ANGLICANUM, large paper—Lipscomn’s BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, large paper—ORMEROD'S CHESHIRE, large paper— 
NICHOLS’ LEICESTERSHIRE—HASTED'S KENT—SURTEES’ DURHAM—LODGE's PORTRAITS, a splendid copy, 4 vols, 
folio—MuseE FRANCAIS AND MUSEE ROYAL, original impressions—ROYAL GALLERY, largest paper—BACON'S 
Works, large paper, imperial 8vo—FIELDING'S WORKS, large paper, imperial 8voO—SMOLLETT’s Works, large 
paper, imperial Syo—BuRNET's HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, large paper, imperial 8vyo; together with a Selec- 
tion of the best LIBRARY EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS—COUNTY HISTORIES—PICTURE 
GALLERIES, and other Books of Prints, 

ON SALE BY 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO, 


6 PICCADILLY, “OPPOSITE ST. JAMES’S CHURCH. 








508, cloth, 103 6d. 


LIFE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.- 


ENIGMAS OF 
By W. R. GREG. 
CONTENTS:—REALISABLE IDEALS—MALTHUS NOTWITHSTANDING—NON-SURVIVAL of the 


FITTEST—LIMITS and DIRECTIONS of HUMAN DEVELOPMENT—The SIGNIFICANCE of LIFE—DE 
PROFUNDIS—ELSEW HERE—APPENDIX. 


GREATEST POSSIBLE UTILITY FOR | 


“What is to be the future of the Human Race? 
What are the great obstacles in the way of progress? | 
What are the best means of surmounting these | 
obstacles? Such, ina rough statement, are some of | 
the problems which are more or less present to Mr. 


and the kindliest that has for some time tried to set 
people a thinking about themselves and theirdestiny.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The essays of which we have already spoken con- 
tain perhaps more deep and new thought upon sub- 





jects of the profoundest interest than we have ever 
seen compressed into the like space, expressed with 
that perfect clearness which is the peculiar charm of 
the author's style, and renders him intelligible to all.” 
—Standard. 

“ Space is wanting to enter into the qualities of the 
| other essays, which are all strikingly original.”— 

Echo, 


Greg's mind; and although he does not pretend to 
discuss them "tally, he makes a great many observa- | 
tions about them, always expressed in a graceful style, 
frequently eloquent, and occasionally putting old sub- 
jects in a new light, and recording the results of 
a large amount of reading and inquiry.”—Saturday 


ew. 
“The whole set of essays is at once the profoundest 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





With Seventy-six Graphic and Quaint Illustrations, price 5s, in cloth, gilt edges. 


THE 


NEW HISTORY OF SANDFORD & MERTON; 
Or, the Adventures of Masters Tommy and Harry with their 
Beloved Tutor, Mr. Barlow. 


THE HISTORY WRITTEN BY F. C. BURNAND. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS DONE BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1878. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN TENNIEL, CHARLES KEENE, AND L. SAMBOURNE. 
AND WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


“PUNCH” OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street; and BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


— —— 





THE STORY OF THE YEAR. 


Now ready, price Is. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1873. 
With Sporting Calendar for the Year. 
Being the CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT to the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
A Companion to the Almanacks, an Appendix to all Annual Publications, THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL is & 


complete history of the year. It investigates and discusses the progress of 


LITERATURE, THE ARTS, AGRICULTURE, 
POLITICS, TRADE AND COMMERCE, SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
And, by the aid of pens accustomed to treat these subjects with authority, it narrates the general history of 
the year. 


GRANT and CO., Turnmill Street, near Farringdon Street Station; and all Booksellers. 





a 


‘200Ks SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 


MIDDLEMARCH, a Study of English 


Provincial Life. By Gre 
4 vols. crowa 8vo, bi mak Gee 





LOT, Comp! 
he £2 2s P.ete in 


BOOK for CHRISTMAS, 


DRAWING-ROOM DRAMAS for CHILD. 


REN. By W.G. WILLS, Author o 
&c., and the Honble. Mrs. Gr at “Oraties 1.» 
5s. » 


(ina Jew days, 


The SIX of SPADES: a Book fy 
a. , the Rev. 8. RaynoLes Hous, 
Author of “A Book about Roses,” 
coven Orn, Se, 300k about Roses,” &c. In 1 yol, 


MEMOIR of COUNT DE MONTALEMBER?. 
A Chapter of Recent French History, By M 
oO hor o »* < 
Quem, Author of th> “Lite of Edward vag® 


AYTOUN’S LAYS of the §¢ 
CAVALIERS. Llustrated Editi _, SCOTTISH 
Sir J. NOEL PATON. 4to, bound in gilt cloth, 2s, 


The Same Work in Foolscap 8vo. Twenty- 
oe Edition. Without [llustrations, 73 6d, 
civ 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


With Illustrations by LeecH, DOYLE, and Crow. 
QUILL, Eleventh Edition. In cloth gilt, 8s 6d, 


Lord LYTTON’S NOVELS. Library 


Edition. 43 vols. crown 8vo, 5s each. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Each in 


1 volume, with Lilustrations. ADAM BEDE, 3sé6d, 
The MILL on the FLOSS, 33 6d. SCENES of 
CLERICAL LIFE, 38. SILAS MARNER, 2s 6d, 
FELIX HOLT, 3a 61, Cloth, 


The SPANISH GYPSY. By George Eliot. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS 
Selected from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Elegantly printed, and in gilt cloth, 5s. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Black- 
MORE, Author of “Lorna Doone.” New Edition, 
with Frontispiece, 63 cloth. 


[Jn @ few days. 
FAIR to SEE. By Laurence W. 


LOCKHART. Crown 870, 6s, cloth. 


The COMING RACE. Sixth Edition, 


6s, cloth, 


PICCADILLY. By Laurence Oliphant. 
With Illustrations by Ricuarp DoYLe. Fourth 
Edition, 6s, cloth. 


OUR POOR RELATIONS. By Col. Hamley, 
C.B. With Llustrations, chiefly by Ernest Griset. 
Small 8vo, 33 6d, cloth. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 
and Show Them. By the Rev. S. ReyNoLps HOLg. 
Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
7s 6d, cloth. 


WARREN’S DIARY of a LATE PHY- 


SICIAN. Illustrated Edition.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
cloth. 


Professor WILSON’S WORKS. With Por- 


traits. NOCTES AMBROSIANZE, 4 vols. 168 
ESSAYS, 4 vols., 16s. RECREATIONS of CHRIS 
TOPHER NORTH, 2 vols, 8s. TALES, 48. 
POETICAL WORKS, 4s. 


Mrs. HEMANS’ POETICAL WORKS. 


Copyright Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 58. 


TALES from BLACKWOOD. 12 vols. in 6. 


Handsomely half-bound in red morocco, 28s. 


The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN. GEO- 
RAPHY. By A. Keita JOHNSTON, 
PE G. . ‘With Index. Imperial folio, half- bound 
in Russia or morocco, £5 15s 6d. 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By the 
Same. 45 Maps, clearly printed, and carefally 
coloured. With General Index. Imperial 4to, 
half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


in 1 vol., 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
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MACMILLAN AND C0.’s 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Uniform'y printed in 1Smo. 


With Vignstte Titles by Sir Nort PATON, T. WOOLNER, 
1 L. ° aa A Es 
W. Hotman Hent, J. E. MILnara, &e. 
Bound in extra cloth, 4s 64 each Volume. Also kept 
; in morocco and calf bindings. 
«sag GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES* disputes, iv it does 
ot carry aca, the palm of excellence among works in 
poten the taste of the publisher, printer, 
i binder is joint/y exercised to aive additional 
engraver, an . 
grace to the productions 


Lonpon NEWS. 


stationer, 


of writers.’ —ILLUSTRATED 


NEW VOLUME. 


The CAVALIER and his LADY: Selec- 
tions from the Works of the First Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory 
Essay by Epwarp JENKINS, Author of “ Gtnx’s 
Baby,” &c. 18mo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST 
SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS in the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, 
by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 


The BOOK of PRAISE, from the best 
English Hymn Writers. Selected and arranged 
by Lord SELBORNE. 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the 
best Poets. Selected and arranged by COVENTRY 
PATMORE. 


The FAIRY BOOK. The best Popular 


Fairy Stories. Selected and rendered anew by 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


The JEST-BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes 


and Sayings. Selected and Arranged by MARK 
Lemon, Editor of Punch. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this 
ee to that which is to COME. By JoHN 


BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of G00D 


and EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. 
ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Trivity College, Cambridge. 


The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 


CRUSOE. Edited, from the Original Editions, 
by J. W. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 


into English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. Lu. 
Davies, M.A., and D. J. VauGBAN, M.A. 


The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes, 


From the best Poets and Musicians. Selected and 
arranged by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal 
Music in King's College, London. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
et eee ee Sngegeteal Memoir, by 


~ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 


OLD Boy. With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and 


arranged, with Notes, by GUSTAVE MASSON, 
French Master at Harrow School. With Portrait 
of Béranger, engraved by Jeens. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS, of all TIMES 


and allLANDS. Gathered and Narrated by the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


A BOOK of WORTHIES. Gathered from 


the Old Histories, and Rewritten by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonge, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyfie.” 


The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 


Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 


The BALLAD BOOK : a Selection of the 


choicest British Ballads. Edited by WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM, 


BOOK of GOLDEN THOUGHTS, By 


HENRY ATTWELL, Knight of the Order of the Oak 
Crown. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Brothers. 


ew Editicn. 


A 


| 





MACMILLAN AND (0.’s 
SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS BY 
EMINENT AUTHORS 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, iliustrated, price 4s 6d each 


volume; also kept in morocco and calf bindings 


at moderate prices. In Ornamental Boxes, con- 

taining 4 volumes, price 21s. 

“That useful *SUNDAY LIBRARY, for which all 
Christian households owe a debt of gratitude to Messrs. 
Macmillan. lis a services which has been sustained swith 
singular power throughout, combining in a rare degree 


attractive reading with rea! information. "—GUARDIAN, 


NEW VOLUME 


ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, Abbess of Port 


Royal. By FRANCES MARTIN. [Nearly ready. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


The PUPILS of St. JOHN the DIVINE. 


By the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


The HERMITS. 
SEEKERS after GOD. By the Rev. F. 


W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S. 


By Canon Kingsley. 


ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON. 


MACDONALD. 


GREAT CHRISTIANS of FRANCE: 


St. Louis and Calvin. By M. Guizor. 


By G. 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS of GERMANY. 


By CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 


APOSTLES of MEDIAVAL EUROPE. 


By the Rev. G. F. MACLEBAR, D.D 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Thomas 
Hugues, M.P., Author of “Tom Brown's School- 
Days.” 


NATIONS AROUND. By Miss A. Keary. 
St. ANSELM. By the Very Rev. R. W. 


CuurcH, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's. 


FRANCIS of ASSISI. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
PIONEERS and FOUNDERS; or, Recent 


Workers in the Mission Field. By CHARLOTTE M. 
YonGe, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


MACMILLAN AND (0.’s 
JUVENILE SERIES. 


Just realy, pott Svo, cloth extra, each 2s 6d. 

The PRINCE and the PAGE: a Story of the 
Last Crusade. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” Illustrated by Farren. 


The LITTLE DUKE: Richard the Fearless. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” New 
Edition. 


RUTH and HER FRIENDS: a Story for Girls. 


New Edition. 


DAYS of OLD: Three Stories from Old 
English History. By the Author of “ Ruth and 
Her Friends.” New Edition. 


LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. 
By A. and E. KgArRY. 


LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Fairy Tales for 
the Young. 





for its 





MACMILLAN AND 00.’s 
GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Beaut'fully printed on toned paper, and bound in extra 
cloth, with gilt edges, price 4s 6d each ; and in plain 
cloth, price 3s 6d each. Also kept in various morocco 
and calf bindings at moderate prices. 


The SATURDAY RRVIEW says:—" The Globe Editions 
are adnirable for their scholarly editing, their tupographi- 
cal execNence, their compendious form, and their cheapness.” 


Tie DAILY TELEGRAPH calls it “ « series yet unrivalled 


combination of excellene and cheapness.” 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY, 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Edited by W. G. CLARK, MLA, and W. ALprs 
Wriant, M.A. With Glossary. 

“A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness 
onl For the bosy man, above all, for the worki 
student, this is the best of all existing Shakespeares.” 
—Athenwum. 


MORTE D’ARTHUR. Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Book of King Arthur, and of his Noble 
Knights of the Round Table, The Edition of 
Caxton, revised for Modern Use. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Epwarp 
STRACHEY, 

“It is with perfect ecnfidence that wa recommend 
this edition of the old romance to every class of 
readers."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


BURNS'’S COMPLETE WORKS. The 


Poems, Songs, and Letters. Edited, with Glossarial 
Index and Biographical Momvoir, By ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 

“The works of the bard have never heen offered in 
such a complete form in a single volume.”"—Glasgow 
Lerald. 

“ Admirable in all respects." —Speec/ator. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited after the 
Original Editions, with Biographical Introduction, 
by Henry KINGSLEY. 

“A most excellent, and, in every way, desirable 
edition.”"—Court Circular. 


SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. With 
Biographical and Critical Essay, by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE, 


“We can almost sympathise with a middle-aged 
graumbler who, after reading Mr. Palgrave’s Memoir 
and Introduction, should exclaim, ‘ Why was there not 
such an edition of Scott when I was a schoolboy? "— 
Guardian, 


GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. With Biographical Introduction by 
Professor MASSON. 

“Cheap, elegant, and complete.”—onconformist. 


SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, 
with Glossary, by R. Morrrs, anti Memoir by J. 
W. HALEs, 
“ Worthy—and higher praise it needs not—of the 
beautiful *Globe Series.’ "—Daily News. 


POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Eiited, 
with Notes and Introductory Memoir, by Professor 
WARD. 

“ The book is handsome and handy."—Athenwum. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


with a Revised Text and Notes, by W. D. CuRistis, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“It is hardly possible that a better or more handy 
edition of this poet could be produced.”"—Athenwum, 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with Notes and Biographical Introduction, by W. 
BENHAM, M.A., Professor of Modern History ia 
Queen's College, London. 

“ An edition of permanent value 
excellent book.”"—Saturday Review. 


VIRGIL’S WORKS. Rendered into 
English Prose. With Introductions, Notes, 
Analysis, and Index, by J. LonspaLe, M.A. and 
S. Lee, M.A. 

“A more complete edition of Virgil in English it is 
scarcely possible to conceive than the scholarly work 
before us.” —Globe, 


Altogether avery 


*" Macmillan and Co.’s Mlustrated Catalogue of Works suitable for presentation will be forwarded post free on application. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
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NEW WORKS. 
EIGHT ESSAYS on ECCLESIASTICAL 





REFORM, by Various Writers; together with a Preface and Analysis of the | 








Essays. Edited by OrBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 
SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 
Relations between Church and State ....... saenteiiite ORBY SHIPLey, M.A. 
Convocation and other Synods., wee E. L. BLENKINSOPP, M.A. 
Decay of Discipline .........000+8 J.C, CHAMBERS, M.A, 


Cathedrals and C — oe nee Henry HvuMBLE, M.A. 
Rights of the Laity .......000+ sooee J. WALTER LEA, B.A, 


Ecclesiastical Suits E. G. Woop. M.A. 
Church Patronage..,........cccereee ALBERT H. PrRicHARD, B.A. 


Creeds in Relation to Reform .ec.cessecccssersoseerees *. W.J. Knox Lirrne, M.A. 


The PROBLEM of the WORLD 


CHURCH Reconsidered, in Three Letters to a Friend. By a SEPTUAGEN- | 
ARIAN. Second Edition, revised and edited by JAMES Boorn, C.B. 
8vo, price 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS| 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
phical Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR. 3 vols. 8vo, price 52s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of BARON STOCKMAR. By his 


Son, Baron E. Von Stockmar. Translated by G. A. M. Edited by Max 
MULLER, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY FrRovupE, M.A. In 
Two Volumes, Vol. I., 8vo, price lés. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY 
Frovupbe, M.A. 12 vols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s. 


GROTESQUE ANIMALS, Invented, Described, | 


and Portrayed, by E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
tory Comments. Royal 4to, price 21s. (On the 23rd inst. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN 


CONINGTON, M.A. Edited by J. A. Symonps, M.A. With a Memoir by H. 
J.S. Smitu, M.A, 2 yols. 8vo, price 23s, 


The AZNEID of VIRGIL Translated 


English Verse. By JoHN CONINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


SCHELLEN’S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. | 


Translated by JANE and C. LASSELL; edited, with Notes, by W. HuGains, 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 Coloured), and 223 Woodecuts. 8vo, price 28s. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. 


W. Herscurn, Bart. M.A. Eleventh Edition, with 9 Plates and numerous 
Diagrams. Square crown 8yo, price 12s. 


LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of LAW. 


Together with Whewell and Hegel, and Hegel and Mr. W. R. Smith; a Vindi- 
cation in a Physico-Mathematical Regard. By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, 
F.R.C.S. and LL.D., Edin. 8vo, price 6s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales 


to Comte. By GeorGe Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of James II, Student's Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 12s. 

People's Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, price 48s. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, price £4. 


SPIRIT and the MUSE: Original Hymns 


By “the Rey. 


The 


and other Poems, with Translations from the Odes of Fioraee. 
Sir Puicir Perrin@, Bart. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY ; being the Second Edition, revised and extended, of * The Elements 
y oo — By Henry DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. In 2 vols. Vo 
., 8vo, price 15s. 


The CABINET LAWYER. 


Edition, with SUPPLEMENTS, giving the effect of the Legislation of the Years 
1871 and Is72. Feap. $vo, price 7s 6d. 


MEMORIALS of LIVERPOOL, Historical and 


Topographical; including a History of the Dock Estate. 
FS.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, 


STORIES and TALES by Miss SEWELL. | 


Cab net Editions :— 
AMY HERBERT, 2s 64. , 
GERTRUDE, 2s 64. 
EARL'S DAUGHTER, 2s 64. | 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. | 
CLEVE HALL, 2s 6d. | 


NOVELS and TALES by the Right Hon. B. 


DISRAELI, M.P. Cabinet Editions :— 
LOTHAIR, 6s. 


IVORS, 2s 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON, 2s 64. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s 6d. 
LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s 6d. 
URSULA, 3s 6d. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s, 








CONLNGSBY, 6s. | CONTARINI FLEMING, &c., 6s. 
SYBLL, 6s. | ALROY, I[XION, &e., 6s, 

T ANC RED, 6s. | YOUNG DUKE, &c., 
VENETLA, 6s, VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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By J. A. Picton, | 


and the | 


Crown 


Edited, with a Biogra- | 
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In Twenty-four Plates, with Elucida- | 


| 


| W. W. Story, and we are delighted to rene Ww 


into | 


| should likewise be made of the charming design upon the cover. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, price 14s. 


Twelfth Thousand now ready. 


DICKENS 


CAPE for DIAMONDS. 


Crown 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 


‘TO the 


R. BoYLe, 


)V OLTAIRE. 


Crown 8vo. 


By Frepericr 
(This day. 
New Edition, 


(This week. 


3y Jonun Morey. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Anrnoyy 


TROLLOPE. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. By Louis peECAarNné, Member of the Commission of Exploration of 
the Mekong. Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, lés, 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE, 


Being the Second Series of a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe, 
By Exis&e REcLUS. 2 vols. large demy Svo, illustrated with 250 Maps or 
Figures, and 27 Maps printed in colours, 26s. 


HUMAN RACE. By Lovuts Ficuier. 


Demy 8vo, with 243 Engravings on Woo1 aud 8 Curomo-lithographs, 18s. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introdue- 


tion by W. W. ‘STory, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 246 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, £3. 


From the DAILY News 

“This splendid work comes now in an English form, with an Introduction by 
our acquaintance with its pictured 
pages, and to find that the illustrations come out as finely ia the London im- 
pressions as in those of Paris...... The views taken in and about the grand buildings 
of modern Rome are particularly excellent. The artists have been remarkably 
happy in reproducing the varied surfaces of marble, jasper, and other precious 
stones, and in pouring over all the brilliant sunlight of Central Italy. Mention 
The coming 
season is not likely to produce any volume more sumptuous or more interesting 
| than this.” 


3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, post 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 


| SAGAS from the FAR EAST: or, Kalmouk and Mongolian 


Traditionary Tales. With Historical Profac e and Explanatory Notes. 

This collection appears for the first time in the English language. Though 
traceable to Indian sources, they yet have received an entire transformation in the 
course of their adoption in their new country. 

By the same Author. Price 5s each 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES from the LAND of HOFER; or 
Popular Myths of Tyrol, including the Rose Garden of King Lareyn. 

“Since Dr. Dasant’s Norse Tales a more importaut aud interesting collection o 

Legends has not appeared.” —Jritish Quarterly Review. 


PATRANAS; or, Spanish Stories, Legendary and Tradi- 


tional. 


¢ 


GRIFFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S GIFT-BOOKS. 


IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDING. 





SWIFT and SURE; or, the Career of Two Brothers. By 
ALFRED Ewes. With Illustrations by JonN LAWSON. Price 5s; gilt edges, 
5s 6d. 


The MODERN SPHINX. A Collection of Enigmas, 
Charades, Rebuses, Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logographs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, &. Price 34 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


.| The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. By W. H. G. Kingston. 


New Edition. With Twenty-four Illustrations by G. ‘Homas, J. PorcH, &. 


Imperial 16mo, price 6s. 


Twenty -Third | aunr JENNY’s AMERICAN PETS. By Catherine C. 


Hopuey. Illustrations by E. N&ALE. Price 3s 6d; coloured, gilt edges, 43 61. 


| A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the EARTH. From the 


French of JULES VERNE. 52 Page Illustrations by Riot Post 8vo, price 63 
& Pp 


“ A perfect treasure-house of adventures.”"—Art Journal. 


| The YOUNG FRANC-TIREURS, and their ADVENTURES 
in the FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. By G. A. Henry, Special Corresponden 
of the Standard. Price 5s; gilt edges, 5s 6d 
“ Abounds with thrilling adventures and hair-breadth escapes.’ 
| The OAK STAIRCASE;; or, The Stories of Lord and Lady 
Desmond. A Narrative of the Times of James Il. By MARY and CATHE 
Lee. Price 4s 6d. 
“A charmingly life-like and graceful story of the days ju 
—Guardian. 


‘—Daily Revi 


t before the Revolution.” 


| MILLICENT and HER COUSINS. By the Hon. Augusta 


FATHER TIME’S STORY-BOOK 


gilt edges. 4s 
gilt edges, 4 


ull of life.” 


Second Edition. Price 3s 6d; 
Bright, sparkling, and f 


BETHEL. 
“ A capital book for girls. 


|GRANNY’S STORY-BOX. By the Author of ‘‘ Gerty and 


May,” &c. New Edition, with 20 Illustrations. Price 3s 6d, coloured, gilte iges 


—Guardian 


By KATHLEEN Knox. Price 2s 6d; gilt edges, 3 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard 








for the Little Ones. 
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MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


CONTAINING UNIVERSALLY REQUIRED INFORMATION, IN A PORTABLE SHAPE, AND CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED. 










































THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 
OR, POPULAR DICTIONARY OF BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, INSECTS, 
AND CREEPING THINGS. 
With above 900 Woodcuts. 
Price (s, cloth ; or 10s, calf lettered. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 
AN ALPHABETICAL DICTIONARY OF THE LIVES OF ALL EMINENT MEN. 


RECONSTRUCTED AND PARTLY REWRITTEN, WITH ABOUT 1,009 ADDITIONAL MEMOIRS AND NOTICES, BY W. L. R. CATES. 


Price 6s, cloth ; or 10s, calf lettered. 


THE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY: 
PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND POLITICAL. 
COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 
COMPLETED BY W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
Revised and Corrected throughout ; with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 


Price 6s, cloth ; or 10s, calf lettered. 


THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE § LIBRARY OF REFERENCE: 
A COPIOUS POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
REVISED EDITION, CORRECTED AND ENLARGED. 
Price 6s, cloth ; or 10s, calf lettered. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY; 
OR, POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


REVISED AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN, WITH UPWARDS OF 1,000 NEW ARTICLES, 
BY JAMES YATE JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S. 


Price 6s, cloth ; or 10s, calf lettered. 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: 
COMPRISING a GENERAL INTRODUCTORY OUTLINE of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern, and a Series of Separate Histories of Every Nation. 
CAREFULLY REVISED AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT DATE, BY THE REV. G. W. COX, M.A, 
Price 6s, cloth ; or 10s, calf lettered. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY; 
OR, POPULAR DICTIONARY OF TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
ALL VEGETABLE GROWTHS; 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED A GLOSSARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 
EDITED BY J. LINDLEY, F.R.S., AND T. MOORE, F.L.S. 
Pp. 1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Stecl Plates. In Two Parts, price 12s, cloth; or 20s, calf lettered. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; 
OR, DICTIONARY OF THE BOOKS, PERSONS, PLACES, EVENTS, AND OTHER 
MATTERS of which mention is made in HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN AYRE, M.A. 
With about 300 Woodcuts, 15 Plates, and 5 Maps. Price 6s, cloth; or 10s, calf lettered. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Now ready, in One Volume, cloth, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 10s 64, 


The WORLD of WIT and HUMOUR. Containing 


a Careful Selection of the Pithy and Witty Sayings of the best English and American Humorists. With 
Four Hundred Engravings, including Full-Page Hiustrations by F. BARNARD, J. Proctor, MATT STRETCH, 
GoRDON THOMPSON, and Vignettes, &c.. by W. Brunton, A. C. CORBOULD, LINLEY SAmBOURNE, W. G. 
Sith, A. H. WALL, and others. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, now ready, in One Magnificent Volume. 


The DORE MILTON.—MILTONS PARADISE 


LOST. Illustrated with Full-Page Engravings by GusTAVE Doré, with Notes and a Life of Milton by the 
late Rev. Robert VAUGHAN, D.D. Cloth gilt, £2 10s; handsomely bound in full morocce elegant, £6 6s. 


“The most splendid book of the season." —ZJ//ustrated London News. 





Now ready, Vol. IV., 15s, cloth ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 18s. 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS: a_ Record of 


Discovery, Geography, and Adventure. Edited by H. W. Bartss, F.R.G.S., Assistant-Secretary to the Royal 
Geographic:l] Society. Containing Accounts of the most Recent Explorations made by celebrated 
Travellers. Copiously Illustrated with nearly 200 authentic Engravings taken from Photographs and 
Original Drawings. Royal 4to. 


Among the Contributors to this Volume are— 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
LIEUTENANT LOW. 

L 


CHARLES HORNE, F.R.G 8. 
GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.R.G.S. 
&e. &e. &e. 


N.B.—Vols. I., IT., and IIT. can still be had, each containing nearly 200 Engravings, each complete in itself. 
Cloth, 15s; cloth gilt, 18s each. 


“Truly a magnificent work; in every way worthy of being accepted as a permanent record of all that is 
‘worthy to be known in discovery, geography, and adventure.”—AManchester Guardian, 


| H. W. HINCHLIFFE, F.R.G.S. 


Just ready, complete in Four Volumes, cloth; or Two Volumes, half calf. 


CASSELIL’S BREHMS BOOK of BIRDS. 


Translated from the Text of Dr. BrEum by, T. Rymer Jonzs, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History and 
Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, London. With upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood, and 40 
full-page Plates, printed in Colours, from original designs by F. W. Key. Cloth, 7s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 10s 6d each volume; the Four Volumes in Two, half-calf, £2 2s. 


“This book will be read, not only as an entertaining and instructive work, but it will be of actual service to 
many. The coloured birds are really works of art.—Land and Water. 


Now ready, complete in Two Volumes, cloth, 9s each; or Two Volumes, half-calf, 30s. 


CASSELI’S HISTORY of the WAR between 


FRANCE and GERMANY. Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and Plans of the Battle Fields, showing 
at ee the relative positions of the respective forces at the most important crises of the principal 
ttles. 
“*Cassell’s History of the War’ is marvellously good. A pictorial treasury of the war, well written, 
consecutive, and lively.”"—Times. 
“The writer shows not only a high degree of literary skill, but a laudable spirit of impartiality and love of 
¢ruth.”—Jilustrated London News. 





Ready Dec. 20, PART L., price 7d. 
CASSELL’S ENGLISH EDITION of 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES, 


Profusely Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE. 


* The illustrations of ‘La Fontaine’ bid fair to rank as the best service M. Doré has yet rendered to the 
world.”—Art Journal. 

“This illustrated edition of ‘La Fontaine's Fables’ is certainly superior to anything of the kind ever 
attempted before.’ —Christian World. 





On Dee. 20 will be published Part I., price 7d, of 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 


A NARRATIVE OF ITS HISTORY, ITS PEOPLE, AND ITS PLACES. PROFUSELY AND 
ACCURATELY ILLUSTRATED BY SOME OF THE BEST ARTISTS. 


EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 
“TItis proposed to write the history of the wonderful growth and development of the metropolis of England, 
from the time of the’earliest periods through all the vicissitudes of suggeeding ages until the preseut, when she 
stands « testimony to the genius and indomitable energy of the great nation whose capital she is, a city of 
palaces, through whose streets, mingling with the toiling masses of her sons, pours the aristocracy of birth, of 
genius, and of wealth, and through whose city thoroughfares throbs the life-blood of a nation’s commerce—a 
history replete with incidents as startling and romantic as those of the wildest fiction.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE 





Now ready, price 3s, 
THE CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


s 


(VOL. IV.) of 
LITTLE FOLKS 
FULL OF PICTURES AND STORIES, 

“A very clever and amusing book for little children, 


of them.—Standard. 
“A charming gift-book for tiny readers.”"—Record, 





N.B.—Vols. L, I, and III. of “ Litre Forks,” con. 
taining nearly 1,500 Pictures, have been several) times 
reprinted, and are stillon sale, Coloured boards, 33; 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s each. 





Now ready, fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s, 


r Y ° 
SUNDAY CHATS with SENSIBLE 
CHILDREN. By CLARA MaTeaux. A Companion 
Volume, for Sunday Reading, to “ Home Chat with 
our Young Folks.” Profusely illustrated through- 
out. 


Fourth Edition, price 5s. 


HOME CHAT with OUR YOUNG 


Chats with Sensible Children,” &c. 
Engravings. Feap. 4to, cloth, lettere.J. 


“Never was instruction more admirably 
in this attractive yvolume.”"—British Quarterly Review. , 





NEW WORK by MAGGIE SYMINGTON. 
448 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gil, price 5s, 
WORKING to WIN. A New Story 
for Girls. By Magarg Symuncroy. With Full 
page Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 23 64; post free, 2s Sd. 


THREADS of KNOWLEDGE, 


DRAWN FROM A CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEF, & 


A SHEET OF ParerR. By ANNIE CAREY, Autho 
* Autobiography of a Lump of Co.l,” &. Wit 
Illustrations. 
“A more suitable or attractive gift-book for the 
young could not easily be found."—Liverpoo! Albion. 


Second Edition, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s 61; post 
ree, 2s 9d. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of «a 
of COAL, A GRAIN OF SALT, A Drop oF WATER, 
& Piece OF OLD [RON, and Aa Bit OF FLINT; com 
veying useful knowledge in a way made interest 
ing for young readers. 
“Miss Carey's autobiographies are delightful." 
Atheneum. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s, 


WONDERFUL 
A Series of Narratives of Personal Adve.utures ex- 
perienced among the Native Tribes of America. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. price 5s. 


The WONDERS of WATER. Revised 
by Professor R. S. BALL, LL.D. An interesting 
book, full of instructive information. Profusely 


illustrated. 


Second E lition, cloth, 5s; cloth gilt, git edges, 63 6d. 

The CHILD'S BOOK of SONG and 
PRAISE. With 250 Illustrations and 33 Pieces of 
Music, with Accompaniments, and containing & 
charming Collection of Hymas and Poetry. 


“The ‘ Child's Book of Song and Praise,’ in arrange- 
ment, selection, illustration, paper, priut, and cover, 1s 
beyond measure attractive. The tunes are really 
children’s tunes, little melodies that run on with a 
truth and natural continuity; something to be remem- 
bered, and that can be remembered.” —A/icneun. 





*,* Full Prospectuses of “OLD AND New LONDON” at all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN will-shortly commence the issue of a New Serial Work, 
uniform with their ‘Illustrated History of the War,” entitled “BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and SEA,” by JAMES GRANT, 


Author of ‘The Romance of War,” &c. Prospectuses now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 








“@ CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS, containing a list of over 100 


Volumes, suitable for Presents and Rewards, is now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, EC. 








—_ 


LONDON : Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of thé Savoy, Strand. in the County of Middieser. at 13 Exeter Str 
aud Published by him at the “‘SpzcTaToR” Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Decomber 11, 157 
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